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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


HIS SOIL SURVEY contains informa- 

tion that can be applied in managing farms 
and woodlands; in selecting sites for roads, 
ponds, buildings, and other structures; and in 
judging the suitability of tracts of land for 
agriculture, industry, and recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Walworth County are shown 
on the detailed map at the back of this publica- 
tion. This map consists of many sheets made 
from aerial photographs. Each sheet, is num- 
bered to correspond with a number on the In- 
dex to Map Sheets. 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil areas 
are outlined and are identified by symbols. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil. The soil symbol is inside the 
area if there is enough room; otherwise, it is 
outside and a pointer shows where the symbol 
belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be used 
to find information. This guide lists all the 
soils of the county in alphabetic order by map 
symbol and gives the page where each is 
described. It also shows the capability unit, 
woodland group, recreation group, and wildlife 
group in which each soil has been placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the rela- 
tive suitability or degree of limitation of soils 
for many specific purposes can be developed 
by using the soil map and the information in 
the text. Translucent material can be used as 


an overlay over the soil map and colored to - 
show soils that have the same limitation or 
suitability. For example, soils that have a 
slight limitation for a given use can be colored 
green, those with a moderate limitation can be 
colored yellow, and those with a severe limita- 
tion can be colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about use and management of the 
soils from the soil descriptions and from the 
discussions of the capability units. 

Foresters and others can refer to the section 
“Use of the Soils for Woodland,” where the 
soils of the county are grouped according to 
their suitability for trees. 

Game managers, sportsmen, and others can 
find information about soils and wildlife in the 
section “Use of the Soils for Wildlife.” 

Community planners and others can read 
about soil properties that affect the choice of 
sites for nonindustrial buildings and for rec- 
reation areas in the section “Nonfarm Uses of 
the Soils.” 

Engineers and builders can find, under “Use 
of the Soils in Engineering,” tables that con- 
tain test data, estimates of soil properties, and 
engineering interpretations for farm and non- 
farm uses. 

Scientists and others can read about how the 
soils formed and how they are classified in the 
section “Formation, Classification, and Mor- 
phology of the Soils.” 

Newcomers in Walworth County will be 
especially interested in the section “General 
Soil Map,” where broad patterns of soils are 
described. They may be also interested in the 
information about the county given at the 
beginning and end of the publication. 
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soils. The crops are corn, small grain, and alfalfa. The area 
in the foreground has been maintained in livestock pasture. 
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ALWORTH COUNTY, in the southeastern part 

VW of Wisconsin, occupies 560 square miles (fig. 1). 
It is about 24 miles wide and 24 miles long. Elkhorn, in 
about the center of the county, is the county seat. White- 
water, in the northwestern corner, is the largest town, 

The county is largely rural; dairying is the main farm 
enterprise. Corn, oats, hay, and pasture crops, which sup- 
port the dairy industry, ave the principal farm crops. For- 
est and woodland cover about one-tenth of the county’s 
acreage. 

The tourist industry is also important to the county’s 
economy. In summer the many lakes attract water sports- 
men, and the many parks attract campers and hikers. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Walworth County, where they are located, 
and how they can be usec. The soil scientists went into 
the county knowing they likely would find many soils 
they had already seen, and perhaps some they had not. 
As they traveled over the county, they observed steep- 
ness, length, and shape of slopes, size and speed of 
streams, kinds of native plants ov crops, kinds of rock, 
and many facts about the soils. They dug many holes 
to expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of natu- 
ral layers, or horizons, ina soil; it extends from the sur- 
face down into the parent material that has not been 
changed much by leaching or by the action of plant 
roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to nationwide, 
uniform procedures. The sod series and ithe soil phase 
we the categories of soil classification most used in a 
local survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. xcept for different texture in the surface layer, 
the major horizons of all the soils of one series are: simi- 
lar in. thickness, arrangement, and other important char- 
acteristics. Hach soil series is named for a town or other 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that 
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Figure 1—Location of Walworth County in Wisconsin. 


series was first observed and mapped. McHenry and 

Miami, for example, are the names of tavo soil series, All 

soils in the United States having the same series name 
1 
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are essentially alike in those characteristics that affect 
their behavior in the undisturbed landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that, affects use of the soils by man. On the basis of 
such differences, a soil series is divided into phases (7).7 
The name of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects 
management. For example, Miami silt loam, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes, is one of several phases within the Miami 
series. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils 
had been worked out, the soil scientists drew the bound- 
aries of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These 
photographs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, 
trees, and other details that help in drawing bound- 
avies accurately. The soil map at the back of this publi- 
cation was prepared from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning the management of farms and fields, a mapping 
unit is nearly equivalent to a soil phase. It is not exactly 
equivalent, because it is not practical to show on such a 
map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some other 
kind that have been seen within an area that is domi- 
nantly of a recognized soil phase. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils, 
so intricately mixed or so small in size that they cannot 
be shown separately on the soil map. Each area of a 
complex contains some of each of the two or more domi- 
nant soils, and the pattern and relative proportions are 
about the same in all areas. The name of a soil complex 
consists of the names of the dominant soils, joimed by 
a hyphen. Rodman-Casco complex, 80 to 45 percent 
slopes, is an example. 

In most areas surveyed there are areas where the soil 
material is so rocky, so shallow, or so severely eroded 
that it cannot be classified by soil series. These areas are 
shown on the soil map and are described in the survey, 
but they are called Jand types and are given deserip- 
tive names. Alluvial land is an example of a land type 
in Walworth County. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils 
are taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and 
for engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same 
kinds of soils in other places are assembled. Data on 
yields of crops under defined practices ave assembled 
from farm records and from field or plot experiments 
on the same kinds of soils. Yields under defined man- 
agement are estimated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have ‘been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to 
be organized in such 2 way as to be readily useful to dif- 
ferent groups of users, among them farmers, managers of 
woodland, and engineers. 

On the basis of yield and practice tables and other 
data, the soil scientists set up trial groups. They test these 
groups by further study and by consultation with farm- 
ers, agronomists, engineers, and others, then adjust the 


1Ttalicized numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, 
p. 106, 
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groups according to the results of their studies and con- 
sultation. Thus, the groups that are finally evolved re- 
flect up-to-date knowledge of the soils and their behavior 
under present methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map shows, in color, the soil associa- 
tions in Walworth County. A soil association is a land- 
scape that has a distinctive proportional pattern of soils. 
It normally consists of one or more major soils and at 
least one minor soil, and it is named for the major soils. 
The soils in one assoctation may occur in another, but in 
a different, pattern. 

A map showing soil associations 1s useful to people 
who want a general idea of the soils in a county, who 
want to compare different parts of a county, or who 
want to know the location of large tracts that are suita- 
ble for a certain kind of farming or other land use. 
Such a map is not suitable for planning the management 
of a farm or field, because the soils in any one association 
ordinarily differ in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, 
and other characteristics that affect management. 

In Walworth County there are nine associations. These 
are discussed in the following pages. 


1. Houghton-Palms association 


Very poorly drained organic soils in depressions and 
on botiom lands 


This association consists of narrow bottom lands along 
streams and of nearly level wetlands that form the head- 
waters of these streams. It makes up about 9 percent of 
the county. 

The dominant soils are the Houghton soils, which 
make up about 40 percent of the association, and the 
Palms soils, which make up about 12 percent. These 
soils have a black surface layer. They consist ‘of the 
partly decomposed remains of sedges, reeds, and other 
water-tolerant plants. 

Minor parts of the association consist of soils along 
the major natural drainageways, formed in water- 
deposited mineral material washed from the adjoining 
uplands; of organic soils underlain by sand, loamy mate- 
rial, or marl; of organic soils covered with alluvial over- 
wash; of poorly drained mineral soils that formed from 
loamy material overlying outwash sand and gravel; and 
of a poorly drained soil that formed from silty and 
loamy material over glacial till. The minor soils make 
up about 48 percent of the acreage. They include Adrian, 
Rollin, and Wallkill soils, and Wet alluvial land. 

All the soils of this association are subject to flood- 
ing, and many of them receive deposits of overwash. 
Nearly all the soils need drainage if used for crops. The 
organic soils and some of the mineral soils are used for 
special crops, such as mint, potatoes, onions, and sod. 
The largest cultivated areas of organic soils are in Tur- 
tle Valley and the Troy Marsh. 

The major soils of this association have severe lmi- 
tations for residential and industrial development. A 
high water table in most areas precludes the use of on- 
site sewage disposal systems. 
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2. Pella-Kendall-Elburn association 


Poorly drained and somewhut poorly drained soils that 
have a subsoil of silty clay loam; formed in loess and 
the underlying loam to clay loam glacial till or outwash 
and lacustrine materials derined from till 


This association consists mainly of nearly level and 
slightly depressional wetlands, It makes up about 5 
percent of the county. 

The Pella, Kendall, and Elburn soils are dominant in 
this association. All three have a black or very dark 
gray surface layer. The Pella soils, which make up about 
40 percent of the association, commonly have a dark- 
gray to olive-gray subsoil; the Kendall soils, which make 
up about 25 percent, have a dark-brown to grayish- 
brown subsoil; and the Elburn. soils, which make up 
about 25 percent, have a dark grayish-brown to grayish- 
brown. subsoil. These soils are likely to be ponded after 
heavy rain, and they are slow to dry out and warm 
up in spring. Drainage is necessary before the poorly 
drained soils can be used for cultivated crops. Applica- 
tions of nitrogen help to get crops started. 

Minor parts of this association consist of well-drained, 
lighter colored soils that can be cropped intensively 
without artificial drainage. The minor soils make up 
about 10 percent of the acreage. They include Plano and 
St. Charles soils. 

Most of this association has been drained and. is culti- 
vated. The areas where drainage is not practical are 
used for perennial pasture or meadow. 

The major soils have moderate to severe limitations 
for residential and industrial development but only 
slight limitations for foundations of low buildings. A 
moderately high to high water table in most places pre- 
cludes the use of onsite sewage disposal systems. 


3. Miami-McHenry association 


Well-drained soils that have a subsoil of clay loam and 
silty clay loam; formed in loess and the underlying 
sandy loam to loam glacial till, on uplands 


This association consists of gently rolling till plains 
and rolling to steep terminal moraines (fig. 2). The 
steepest slopes are in the basin of Lake Geneva, and 
the most nearly level relief is between Lake Geneva and 
Delavan Lake. The association makes up about 43 per- 
cent of the county. 

The Miami soils, which make up about 40 percent, are 
on the till plains; they formed where the loess deposits 
were less than 18 imches thick over glacial till. The 
McHenry soils, which make up about 20 percent of the 
association, are on the terminal moraines; they formed 
where the deposits of loess were 12 to 24 inches thick over 
glacial till. 

Minor parts of the association consist of shallow, 
steep soils; of poorly drained soils between hills; of 
somewhat poorly drained soils between the lowest spots 
and the uplands; of alluvial soils in narrow drainage- 
ways; and of soils that formed where the loess deposits 
were more than 24: inches thick. Dodge soils make up 
about 10 percent of the acreage; St. Charles soils make 
up about 10 percent; and Metea, Hennepin, Juneau, 
Conover, and Pella soils make up about. 20 percent. 


Most of the acreage is used for dairy farms and crop 
farms. All the soils are productive if well managed. 
Some need drainage and protection against flooding. 
The more sloping soils need protection from water ero- 
sion. 

The less sloping areas of the major soils of the asso- 
ciation have slight limitations for residential and in- 
dustrial development. 


4. Plano-Griswold association 


Well-drained soils that have a subsoil of silty clay loam 
and sandy clay loam, formed in loess and the underlying 
sandy loam to loam glacial till, on uplands 

This association consists of gently rolling till plains. 
It makes up about 6 percent of the county. 

The Plano soils, which make up about 60 percent of 
the association, commonly have a surface layer of black 
silt loam; and the Griswold soils, which make up about 
25 percent, have a surface layer of very dark brown 
loam or silt loam. Both have a dark-brown or brown 
subsoil. The Plano soils formed where the deposits of 
loess were 36 to 48 inches thick over glacial till. The 
Griswold soils formed where the loess deposits were less 
than 15 inches thick over glacial till. 

Minor parts of the association consist of somewhat 
poorly drained soils in slight depressions and in drain- 
ageways. The minor soils make up about 15 percent of 
the acreage. They include Elburn, Kendall, and Pella 
soils. 

Most of this association can be used for cultivated 
crops. The major soils have no serious limitations and 
are productive if well managed. Erosion control prac- 
tices are needed on the stronger slopes. The minor soils 
in depressions and drainageways have a high water 
table; they need drainage and protection against 
flooding. : 

The major soils have only slight limitations for resi- 
dential and industrial development. 


5. Flagg-Pecatonica association 


Well-drained soils that have a subsoil of silty clay loam; 
formed im a thick layer of loess and the underlying 
sandy loam to loam glacial till, on uplands 

This association consists of a gently sloping till plain 
on which there are numerous low hills. The topography 
is more gentle than that of the other till plains in the 
county, and the soils are older and more deeply weath- 
ered than those in the rest of the county (fig. 3). The pat- 
tern of streams and drainageways is clearly defined. This 
association makes up about 4 percent of the county. 

The major soils have a very dark grayish-brown sur- 
face layer. The Flagg soils, which make up about 50 per- 
cent of the association, formed where the deposits of 
loess were 80 to 50 inches thick over glacial till; and the 
Pecatonica soils, which make up about 30 percent, formed 
where the deposits were 18 to 80 inches thick over glacial 
till. 

Minor parts of the association consist of alluvial and 
organic soils in drainageways and of light-colored, well- 
drained soils at higher elevations. These soils, which make 
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Figure 2—Relationship of soils and underlying material in association 3. 


up about 20 percent of the acreage, consist mainly of 
Pecatonica, Radford, Troxel, and Westville soils. 

About 80 percent of this association is well suited to 
farming. Most of this acreage is in dairy farms, but the 
acreage used to grow lima, beans, peas, and sweet corn has 
been increasing. Erosion is a hazard, because runoff 
accumulates on the Jong slopes. Low, wet areas need to 
be drained if crops ‘are to be grown. 

The major soils have only slight limitations for vesi- 
dential and industrial development. 


6. Casco-Fox association 


Well-drained soils that have a subsoil of clay loam, 
moderately deep over sand and gravel, on outwash 
plains and stream terraces 


This association consists of glacial outwash plains and 
stream terraces (fig. 4). The slopes are nearly level to 
steep. Lakes are numerous. This association makes up 
about 18 percent of the county. 

The Casco soils, which make up about 35 percent of 
the association, have a dark-brown surface layer; and 
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Figure 3—Relationship of soils and underlying material in association 5. 


the Fox soils, which make up about 35 percent, have 
a dark-gray surface layer. The Casco soils formed where 
the loess deposits were 6 to 18 inches thick, and the Fox 
soils formed where the loess deposits were 18 to 36 inches 
thick. 

Minor parts of the association consist, of well-drained 
soils that formed in loess more than 36 inches thick; 
excessively drained soils, less than 12 inches deep over 
sand and gravel, that formed on knolls, ridges, and 
moraines in loess deposits less than 12 inches thick; sandy 


soils that formed in sandy drift over loamy glacial till; 
and somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils in 
steep-sided depressions, on flood plains, and on low ter- 
races where the water table is at or near the surface in 
wet weather. The minor soils make up about 30 percent of 
the acreage. They include Sebewa, Warsaw, Rodman, 
Lorenzo, Matherton, and Boyer soils. 

Nearly all of this association is suitable for cultiva- 
tion, but the thinner soils do not hold enough water to 
sustain crops through dry periods of more than 15 days. 
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Figure ¢—Relationship of soils and underlying material in associations 6 and 7. 
7. Plano, gravelly substratum-Warsaw association 


Well-drained soils that have a subsoil of silty clay loam 
and clay loam, moderately deep and deep over sand and 
gravel, on outwash plains and stream terraces 

This association consists of glacial outwash plains 


The more sloping soils need erosion control practices if 
cultivated, and the sandy soils are susceptible to wind 
erosion. The wet soils need both surface and subsurface 
drainage if used for crops; they are not likely to erode, 
but they may be flooded by runoff from adjoining areas. 

The less sloping areas of the major soils have only 
slight limitations for residential and industrial develop- 
ment. They are good sources of sand and gravel. 


and stream terraces (see fig. 4). The slopes ave nearly 
level or gently undulating. This association makes up 


about 10 percent of the county. 
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The Piano soils, which make up about 65 percent of 
the association, have a black surface layer; the Warsaw 
soils, which make up about 15 percent, have a very 
dark brown surface layer. These soils formed where 
the loess deposits were 20 to 48 inches thick. The Plano 
soils are on outwash plains, and the Warsaw soils are on 
both outwash plains and stream terraces. 

Minor paris of the association consist of well-drained 
soils that formed in loess less than 20 inches thick; soils 
that are less than 12 inches thick over sand and gravel 
and occur on knolls, ridges, terrace escarpments, and 
sides of deep hollows, where the water table is seasonally 
high; and somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained 
soils In low areas on the moraines and in slight depres- 
sions on. the terraces, where the water table is seasonally 
high. The minor soils make up about 20 percent of the 
acreage. They include the gravelly substratum phase of 
the Elburn soils and Sebewa, Matherton, and Fox soils. 

The Plano soils are well suited to cultivation. The 
Warsaw soils, which are Jess than 40 inches deep over 
sand and gravel, do not hold enough water to sustain 
plants through dry periods of more than 15 days. The 
minor soils need both surface and subsurface drainage 
if used for crops; they ave not likely to erode, but they 
may be flooded by runoff from adjoining areas, None of 
the soils produce timber of commercial value. 

The major soils and the other well-drained soils have 
only slight limitations for residential and industrial 
development. Good sources of sand and gravel are to 
be found. 


8 Navan-Pella-Aztalan association 


Poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained soils that 
have a subsoil of loam to silty clay; over silt and clay 
sediments, in old lakebeds 

This association consists of glacial lakebeds (fig. 5). 
It makes up about 3 percent of the county. 

The major soils of this association have a black sur- 
face layer. They formed mainly in outwash and the 
underlying lacustrine material, but partly in loamy 
material over glacial till. The Navan and Pella soils are 
poorly drained, and the Aztalan soils are somewhat 
poorly drained. Navan soils make up about 380 percent 
of the association; Pella soils, about 20 percent; and 
Aztalan soils, about 10 percent, 

Minor parts of this association consist of well-drained, 
somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils that 
formed im lacustrine silt and fine sand and some that 
formed in silt and clay. A few areas consist of soils 
underlain by dolomite bedrock. The minor soils make 
up about 40 percent of the acreage. They include Sayles- 
ville, Hebron, Martinton, Radford, and Colwood. soils. 

Most of the acreage is drained and cultivated. Areas 
for which drainage is impractical ave used for perennial 
pasture or meadow. 

The major soils have moderate to severe limitations 
for residential and industrial development and for high- 
way construction. Onsite sewage disposal systems will not 
function. The lacustrine deposits have a lower bearing 


capacity than glacial till. In some areas bedrock interferes 
with excavation. 


9. Casco-Rodman association 


Well-drained and somewhat excessively drained soils 
that have a subsoil of clay loam and gravelly sandy 
loam; shallow over gravel and sand, on the Kettle 
Moraine 

This association consists of an area of rough, broken 
topography characterized by kames, eskers, and kettle- 
holes. The landform is locally called the Kettle Moraine 
(fig. 6). This association makes up about 7 percent of 
the county. 

The Casco soils, which make up about 45 percent of the 
association, have a dark-brown surface layer; and the 
Rodman soils, which make up about 30 percent, have a 
black surface layer. These soils make up the steepest 
and most broken parts of the county. 

Minor parts of the association consist of moderately 
deep, nearly Jevel to sloping sandy soils. Some of these 
apparently formed from windblown material of local 
origin. Organic soils occur in the deep kettleholes. The 
minor soils make up about 25 percent of the acreage. 
They include Chelsea, Lorenzo, Fox, and Boyer soils. 

The major soils are too steep to be suitable for culti- 
vation, and all of the soils except those in the lowest 
part of the kettleholes are droughty. Some areas are 
susceptible to wind erosion as well as to water erosion. 
The greater part of the acreage is better suited to wood- 
land or to recreational uses and wildlife habitat than 
to other uses. Most of the acreage is wooded. Pastures 
would be good in spring and early in summer, but not 
the rest. of the season. 

The major soils have severe limitations for residential 
and industrial development. They are good sources of 
sand and gravel. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes the soil series and mapping 
units of Walworth County. The approximate acreage 
and proportionate extent of each mapping unit are given 
in table 1. 

In the pages that follow, a general description of 
each soil series is given. Hach series description has a 
short narrative description of a typical profile and a 
much. more detailed decsription of the same profile, from 
which highly technical interpretations can be made. Fol- 
lowing the profile is a brief statement of the range in 
characteristics of the soils in the series, as mapped. in 
this county. Color names and color symbols given are for 
moist soil, unless otherwise indicated. Following the series 
description, each mapping unit in the series is described 
individually. For full information on any one mapping 
unit, it is necessary to read the description of the soil 
series as well as the description of the mapping unit. 
Miscellaneous land types, such as Alluvial land, are 
described in alphabetic order along with other mapping 
units. 
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Figure 5—Relationship of soils and 


Adrian Series 

The Adrian series consists of very poorly drained 
muck soils underlain by sand or gravel. These soils occur 
in depressions and on flood plains and low terraces 
throughout the county. The water table is high at all 
times, and in wet weather it is at the surface. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is mildly alka- 
line black muck about 29 inches thick. This is under- 


underlying material in association 8 


Jain by light brownish-gray, loose sand or sand and 
ravel, 

The available moistine capacity is high, permeability 
is moderate, and the natural fertility is low. The depth 
of the root zone is limited by the water table. 

Typical profile of Adrian muck in a permanent pas- 
ture, SEIANW, sec. 26, T. 1 N., R17 E. 


1—0 to 5 inches, black (N 2/0) muck; some addition of silty 
alluvinm; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure 
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Figure 6—Relationship of soils and underlying material in association 9. 


breaking to weak, fine, erumb; friable; moderately 
alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

2—5 to 13 inches, black (N 2/0) muck; weak, fine, subangu- 
lar blocky structure breaking to moderate, very fine, 
erumb; very friable; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

3—I18 to 29 inches, black (N 2/0) rauck; weak, thick, platy 
structure breaking to weak, fine, subangular blocky; 
very friable; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary, 

TIG1—29 to 31 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sand; single grain; loose; many streaks of black 
organic stain; moderately alkaline; clear, wavy 
boundary. 


IIC2—81 to 60 inches +, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
sand; single grain; loose; calcareous. 


The muck layer ranges from 12 to 42 inches in thickness. 
Tm places, 2 to 4 inches of loamy sediment has been deposited 
on the surface. If cultivated, areas receiving this sediment 
have a loamy muck texture in the surface layer, In some 
areas, layers of disintegrated peat a few inches thick oceur 
below a depth of 18 inches. The reaction of Adrian soils 
generally is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. In some 
small areas the muck layer is calcareous. 

Adrian soils are 12 to 42 inches thick over sand and 
gravel; Houghton soils are deeper. Adrian soils differ from 
Palms soils in being underlain by sand and gravel instead of 
loamy material. 
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TABLE 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils 


Soil Acres | Percent Soil Acres | Percent 
oes i = : ee 
AGO GW edet nt ded acne ew tdedawwede 816 0.2 || McEenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes__-..- 4, 272 1.2 
Alluvial lind 2scc2s2sca228eeeecewaeses see 895 .2 || McHenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
Aztalan loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes_. --| 4,130 3 GOded2cissesccoeccceeea seh cececeuseeees 8, 494 1.0 
Boyer complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes.-.----.-- 1, 115 | .3 || Metea loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_- 678 a2 
Boyer complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_- 94.9 .3 || Metea loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes__ 417 ak 
Casco loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_-_-_- -- 851 12 eee sandy loam, sandy loam substratum, 
Casco loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_---- 4, 270 1.2 2 to 6 percent slopes ee ere 1, 162 3 
Casco loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroced_.--| 2, 057 .6 || Miami loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded._--| 9, 095 2.5 
Casco soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely Miami loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, croded_._}| 5, 892 1.6 
O00 oe tau eae eeuinces se aie See 1, 020 .3 || Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 2 to 6 
Casco soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely perennt slopes... o6cnssnccnseaneenon 1, 869 5 
CROCE occ Se ciaitnm ee ee ae eS 408 -1 4} Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 6 to 12 
Casco-Fox loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, percent slopes, eroded_._..........-.------ 6, 957 1.9 
CROdGd aS 2encnsecue Gas eo cee eee Seemed S16 .2 || Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 12 to 20 
Casco-Fox silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes, pereent slopes, OOOO eee ce ele Dtiewes 7,017 1.9 
GrOdede.<. te scoae Va ceeeaens alee ee cce 1, 367 .4 || Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 20 to 35 
Casco-Rodman complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, percent slopes, eroded__...-.--..---------- 2,176 .6 
CLOed. cecuuseceuacsemuceeebe edie eee 1, 351 -4 || Miami silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___.----- 3, 610 1.0 
Casco-Rodman complex, 20 to 30 pereent Miami silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes..___-_-- 32, 022 8.9 
slopes, eroded._.-_.-..---.--------------- LO, 628 3.0 || Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes_.------ 880 .2 
Chelsea fine sand, 1 to 6 percent slopes_--_---- 257 .1 || Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, croded_ 506 wl 
Chelsea fine sand, 6 to 80 percent slopes._----- 1, 599 .4 |} Mundelein silt loam, 1 to 8 percent slopes- .--- 200 sdk 
Colwood silt loum..........-..-..0.-----4-+ 722 .2 || Nawan silt loariu. oo ecw one eae 3, 329 9 
Conover silt loam, 1 to 8 percent slopes__-___- 2,010 .6 |) Palms muck. ________._-___---__--_-_-.----- 3, 016 a) 
Dodge silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_..------ 8, 165 2.3 || Pecatonica silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. _-_- 819 12 
Dodge silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-_-- --| 4, 726 1.3 || Pecatonica silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __- 3, 783 1.1 
‘Drummer silt loam, gravelly substratum-__.-.--| 6, 423 42:8. 1) Pella silt loamic. 22220265 elo see eee 24, 130 6.7 
Elburn silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes____---- 4, 590 1.3 |} Plano silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.-.__.--- 8, 054 2.3 
Elburn silt loam, gravelly substratum, 1 to 3 Plano silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.----.---- 11, 805 3.3 
. percent slopes... nance ecace denen ccses 1, 430 .4 || Plano silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slapes.___-~--- 704 2 
Flagg silt loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes_..--_---- 5, 878 1.1 |} Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 2 
Flagg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__----..-- 361 ol percent slopes_-..._______-_-------------- 30, 603 8.5 
Flagg silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 3 Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 2 to 6 
percent slopes-____...-------------------- 2, 055 6 percent slopes..__------------------------ 5, 627 1.6 
Fox sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes...------ 2, 836 .7 || Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 6 to 12 
Tox sandy toam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_ 919 3 percent slopes, eroded_____._____---------- 182 wok 
Fox loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.--_.-.------- 1, 021 _8 || Radford silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_-_----- 8, 251 9 
Fox loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___--~- 534. .2 || Rodman-Casco complex, 30 to 45 percent slopes_| 4, 811 1.3 
Tox silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_____-_---- 1, 818 .5 || Rollin muck, deep..-....------------------- 480 oak 
Fox silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__.--_--_--- 8, 084: 2.3 |{ Rollin muck, shallow_.__.--.------- see 208 ol 
Fox silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__-| 1, 198 .3 {| St. Charles silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slope --| 5,401 1.5 
Griswold loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_---------- 900 .3 || St. Charles silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.___.] 4, 726 1.3 
Griswold loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded __ 927 .3 || St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 
Griswold loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_ 304 aol 2 percent slopes________.----------------- 7, 266 2.0 
Griswold silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, 2 to 
to 3 percent slopes__---_--_--------------- 2,073 .6 6 percent slopes.___________-_....-------- 5, 112 1.4 
Hebron loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes. _.-.------ 985 .3 |] Sandy lake poche sGdendeanecsmcacawediceee 110 ok 
Hennepin-Miami loams, sandy loam sub- Saylesville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... -- 534 «2 
stratum, 20 to 35 percent slopes. ------------ 817 -2 |) Saylesville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes...-| 2, 151 6 
ee CN bee gree erent alctet stati BY a sai Sebewa silt loam 3, 163 9 
uneau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes._._-..- » 445 wie Al cepcamcny mitt ae ee gsi, atta ae ania, fet a mine ae 
Kendall silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes...._._- 4,131 1.2 nae hae loam, 0 to 3 pereent slopes.---..-~- 503 24 
Knowles silt loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes-______ 247 wall allkill silt loam......2-2-0---2-e00eeenenee vel .t 
Knowles silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to Warsaw loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-_-------.- 552 2 
2 percent slopes__....-----..------------- 312 .1 |] Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes... __- 887 aie 
Lorenzo loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.__...-.--- 842 .1 |} Warsaw silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.__-._- 6, 459 1.8 
Lorenzo loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, croded_-- 867 .2 || Warsaw silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, croded._ 456 al 
Lorenzo-Rodman complex, 12 to 20 percent Westville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 427 Ll 
eo eroded .____...---.---------------- 1 oa . fl Westville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded- 383 ay 
Bumer suse es eee sees seta ee EEE ; : ; = Te iz 
Martinton silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes...-_-| 2, 642 ot Wet alluvial land. ----.--------------------- 1, 947 12 
Matherton silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes -_—_-} 3, 735 1.0 Gravel pits. __-_----.-------------------- 230 A 
MeHenry silt loam, 2 to ee percent slopes | 16, 916 4.7 Made lund_..---------------------------- 425 1 
McHenrv silt loam, _——S_———— 
eroded. oxceeceS2 He eee sess saesGenn ese ae 3, 502 1.0 WOH sateen ee ee ee hte ee 358, 400 100. 0 
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Adrian muck (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ac)—The larger 
areas of this soil are in depressions and in broad flat 
valleys along major streams. The smaller areas are in 
pockets along the smaller drainageways and are associ- 
ated with Alluvial land. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Houghton, Drummer, and Sebewa soils. Also included 
are some areas that contain numerous snail shells and 
are calcareous. If these areas of calcareous soil ave culti- 
vated and the surface is dry, the color is dark gray in- 
stead of black. 

Adrian muck is likely to be ponded in spring and after 
heavy rain. Surface drainage is needed to dispose of ex- 
cess water rapidly. Tile drainage is not suitable, be- 
cause of the sandy underlying material. Cultivated arc eas 
are subject to wind erosion and to burning. Organic 
matter decomposes very rapidly in cultivated areas, 
and subsidence becomes a problem. 

This soil is low in phosphorus and potash, The re- 
sponse to applications of fertilizer containing these 
nutrients is favorable. A starter fertilizer containing 
nitrogen is needed for rapid early growth of crops 
because the soil remains wet late in spring. (Capabil- 
it ee unit [Vw-7; woodland group 10; recreation group 

8; wildlife group 9) 


Alluvial Land 


Alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) {Am) consists of 
light- and dark-colored sediments deposited by streams. 
It occurs throughout the county on flood plains and in 
narrow valley bottoms, mainly along major streams and 
their tributaries. The areas are flooded periodically, and 
the floodwaters leave fresh deposits of sediment as they 
recede, The soil material is too young to have distinct hori- 
zons, and the layering is the result of repeated deposition. 
The texture is gener: all y loam, but it ranges from silt loam 
to sandy Joam. In some places sand and gravel. occur on 
the surface and as thin Jayers of the soil material. 

This land type is generally well drained to moderately 
well drained, but most areas contain small depressions that 
are somewhat poorly drained. Permeability is moderate, 
and available moisture capacity is moderate. 

Alluvial land is suited to corn, small grain, grasses, 
and legumes if it is protected from flooding. It is also 
suited to potatoes and peas. The areas are ‘hot suitable 
for residential, commercial, or recreational development, 
ov for highway subgrade. "Areas where flooding is fre- 
quent and cannot be controlled can be used for forage 
production, woodland, and wildlife habitat. 

This land type occurs with soils of the Juneau, Troxel, 
and Radford series. It is deeper than those soils, and its 
texture is more variable. (Capability unit I[Tw-12; 
woodland group 1; recreation group 7; wildlife growp 8) 


Aztalan Series 


The Aztalan series consists of deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained, dark-colored 
soils in glacial lakebeds. These soils are mainly in the 
northwestern part of the county, but they occur also on 
broad valley floors of major streams in the eastern part 
of the county. 


In a typical profile the surface layer is black to very 
dark brown loam about 12 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer, about 4 inches thick, is friable, very dark grayish- 
brown loam. 

The subsoil is about 27 inches thick. The upper part is 
neutral, dark yellowish-brown, firm heavy loam that is 
mottled with grayish brown and yellowish brown, The 
middle part is mildly alkaline, very firm, brown silty 
clay loam that is mottled with gray and yellowish brown. 
The lower part is moderately alkaline, dark-brown, very 
firm silty clay loam that is mottled with light brownish 
gray and yellowish brown. 

The underlying material is brown and_ strong-brown 
silty clay loam. that contains thin layers of silt. It is cal- 
careous, is very firm, and is mottled with brown and yel- 
lowish brown. 

Permeability is moderate in the surface layer and sub- 
soil but slow in the underlying silt and clay. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is high. Tillage is easy. Roots 
can readily penetrate to the underlying silt ‘and clay. 

Aztalan. soils are used mainly for crops. A few small 
areas are in special crops. These soils are poorly suited 
to use for building foundations and for highway 
subgrade. 

Typical profile of Aztalan loam in a cultivated field, 
SWY,SE\, sec. 1, T. 4. N., R. 15 E. 


Ap—0O to 7 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loam; cloddy breaking 
to weak, fine, granular structure and weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky; friable; neutral; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

Ai—7 to 12 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friabie; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A38—I12 to 16 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm to friable; neutral; clear, smooth. 
boundary, 

B2it—16 to 27 inches, dark yellowish-brown 
heavy loam; common, fine, distinct mottles of 
grayish brewn (10YR 5/2) and yellowish brown 
(10¥R 5/6 and 5/8); weak and moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; thin, patchy 
clay films on some vertical and horizontal faces of 
structural peds; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

IIB22t—27 to 87 inches, brown (1OYR 5/3) silty clay loam; 
many fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6 and 5/8); weak, coarse, prismatic structure 
breaking to moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
and angular blocky; slightly plastic when wet, very 
firm when moist; thin, patchy clay films on all ped 
faces; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

IIB3—387 to 48 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; common to many, fine and medium, dis- 
tinct mottles of light brownish gray and yellowish 
brown (10YR 6/2, 5/6, and 5/8); weak, coarse, 
prismatic structure breaking to weak, medium, angu- 
lar blocky; slightly plastic when wet, very firm when 
moist; few taproots; gray (5Y 5/1) clay films on 
vertical ped faces; mildly alkaline; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

IIC—48 to 60 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) and strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam with lenses of silty clay 
and silt; common, medium, distinct mottles of yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6 and 5/8) and common, 
fine, faint motties of grayish brown (10YR 5/2); 
thick platy structure of petrogenic origin; slightly 
plastic when wet, very firm when moist; calcareous. 


(1OYR 4/4) 


The A horizon ranges from black to very dark grayish 
brown in color and from 10 to 16 inches in thickness. The 
texture of the A horizon ranges from silt loam to sandy 
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loam. The depth to layered silt and clay ranges from 20 to 
48 inches. 

Aztalan soils have a darker 
mottling in the subsoil than Hebron soils. They have 
textured subsoil than Mundelein soils. 

Aztalan loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (AzA)—The larger 
areas of this soil occur on glacial lakebeds northwest of 
the IXettle Moraine. They are irregular in shape, and 
many are more than 40 acres in size. "Smaller areas occur 
on gentle foot slopes between depressions and higher 
lying, better drained soils. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Aztalan soils where the surface layer is silt loam 
or sandy loam. Also included ave small areas of Navan 
silt loam in slightly lower and wetter parts of the 
— and small areas of Hebron loam in higher, bet- 
ter drained positions. Additional inclusions are small 
areas of Matherton silt loam where the underlying 
material is clayey, and of Boyer complex where the tex- 
ture of the surface soil ranges from sandy loam to 
loamy sand and where the subsoil is mottled. 

This soil is subject to ponding after heavy rains. Wet- 
ness is caused by slow surface and internal drainage, 
and by an accumulation of runoff from adjoining areas. 
Tt. is slow to dry owt and warm up in spring, and nitro- 
gen fertilizer is needed for rapid early growth of crops. 
Surface or tile drainage is necessary for good, dependa- 
ble crops. (Capability “unit Ifw-2; woodland group 12; 
recreation group 5; wildlife group 6) 


colored surface layer and more 
a finer 


Boyer Series 


- Boyer series consists of deep, somewhat exces- 
sively drained, nearly level to sloping soils on uplands. 

Ina typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 29 inches thick. Its upper pat is medium acid, 
brown to dark-brown sandy loam, and its lower part is 
slightly acid to neutral, dark-brown to strong-brown 
loamy sand. The underlying material is light yellowish- 
brown, calcareous fine sand. 

Permeability is moderately rapid. The available 
moisture capacity is moderately low where the texture 
is sandy loam and low where it is loamy sand. The natu- 
ral fertility is low. Roots can penetrate to the underlying 
sandy ‘or gravelly material without hindrance. 

Boyer soils ave used mainly for general farming. They 
are also suitable for special crops, such as soybeans and 
potatces. They are a good source of sand and gravel. 
‘There are no serious limitations for residential develop- 
ment, but droughtiness is a problem in places. Lawns 
and shrubs are difficult to establish and maintain. 

Typical profile of Boyer sandy loam in a cultivated 
field, SWI4ANTE, sec. 18, T.4.N., R. 15 E. 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bi—T to 12 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) sandy loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; medi- 
um acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2t—12 to 26 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 


friable to firm; thin clay bridging on sand grains; 
medium acid; gradual, smooth boundary, 


B31—26 to 80 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) loamy sand; 
werk, medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; slightly acid; diffuse, smooth boundary. 

B382—30 to 86 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy sand; 
single grain; loose; neutral; clear, smooth boundary, 

C—-36 to 60 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) fine 
sand; single grain; loose; calcareous, 


The texture of the Ap horizon ranges from sandy loam to 
loamy sand. The B horizon is neutral to strongly acid. Its 
texture ranges from loamy sand to loam, The C horizon is 
generally stratified. Its texture ranges from fine sand to 
coarse sand and gravel, 

Boyer complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Bp8)—This 
complex occurs on stream terraces and outwash plains, 
mainly in the north-central part of the county. The areas 
on terraces generally occur as narrow strips between 
stream channels and’ steeper, higher lying. Boyer, Casco, 
and Fox soils. The areas on. outwash plains are irregu- 
lar in shape and are generally less than 40 acres in size. 
Boyer loamy sand makes up 65 percent of the acreage; 
Boyer sandy loam, which has the profile described as 
typical of the series, makes up 35 percent. Boyer loamy 
sand has a dark-brown surface Jayer about § inches 
thick and a sandy loam and loamy sand subsoil about 28 
inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of sandy soils that have a thinner, coarser textured sub- 
soil. Also ue are areas of soils that have a dark- 
colored surface layer and of Boyer soils that are mot- 
tled in the lower part of the subsoil. 

Runoff is slow to medium, and the erosion hazard is 
moderate. The soils are somewhat droughty, and man- 
agement practices that conserve water are needed. Lime 
and fertilizer are also needed. 

Most of the acreage is in crops. Some small areas are 
in perennial pasture or in woodland. Corn, soybeans, 
small erain, grasses, and legumes are suitable crops. 
(Capability "unit IVs-3 ; woodland group 3; recreation 
group 38; wildlife group 4) 

Boyer complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(BpC2),—This complex occurs on stream terraces and out- 
wash plains within larger areas of Boyer soils; on nar- 
row side slopes bordering drainageways; and on foot 
slopes around moraines. About 53 percent of the acreage 
consists of Boyer sandy loam, and 47 percent of Boyer 
loamy sand. The Boyer sandy Joam in this complex has 
a dark grayish-brown surface layer about 7 inches thick 
and a subsoil of sandy loam over loamy sand. The 
Boyer loamy sand has a dark-brown surface layer about 
7 inches thick. The subsoil is sandy loam and loamy sand 
about 24 inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of sandy soils that have a thinner, coarser textured sub- 
soil; of soils that have a darker colored surface layer; 
and of Boyer soils on 12 to 20 percent slopes. 

Runoff is medium to rapid, and the erosion hazard is 
moderate. In places the surface is stony. The soils are 
somewhat droughty, and management practices that con- 
serve water are needed. Lime and fertilizer are also 
needed. Abowt half of the acreage has lost 4 to 6 inches of 
the original surface layer through erosion, and in these 
places the surface layer is lighter colored. 

These soils generally are not suited to cultivated crops, 
but some of the acreage is cultivated. The rest is used for 
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perennial pasture, woodland, and wildlife habitat, for 
which the soils are better suited. (Capability unit 
Vie-9; woodland group 8; recreation group 8; wild- 
hfe group 4) 


Casco Series 


The Casco series consists of gently sloping to steep, 
well-drained, friable, silty and loamy soils that ave shal- 
low over sand and gravel, These soils are on moraines, 
outwash plains, and stream terraces in most, parts of the 
county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark-brown 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is about 12 
inches thick. It consists of strone-brown to dark-brown, 
firm clay loam. The lower part contains some gravel. 
The underlying material is calcareous, yellowish-brown 
to light yellowish-brown sand, gravel, and cobblestones. 

Surface runoff is medium to very rapid, permeability 
is moderate, and the available moisture capacity is mod- 
erately low to low. 

Casco soils ave used mainly for perennial pasture or 
woodland. Only the more gently sloping soils of the 
series are used for crops. Some sloping to steep areas are 
being taken out of pasture and planted to evergreen 
trees. Casco soils are a good source of sand and gravel. 
They are suitable for residential development. 

Typical profile of Casco silt loam in a cultivated field, 
SWYANWY, sec. 12, T. 3. N., BR. 15 E, 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; neu- 
tral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21t--G to 10 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) light clay 
loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—10 to 15 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) clay films on all ped sur- 
faces; pebbles 50 millimeters in diameter are com- 
mon; slightly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B23t—15 to 18 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
maderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) and dark reddish-brown 
(5YR 3/4) clay films on all ped faces; pebbles 75 
millimeters in diameter are common; strongly alka- 
line; clear, wavy boundary, 

JIC1—18 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) sand, 
gravel, and cobblestones; single grain; loose; gravel 
and cobblestones show partial weathering on sur- 
faces; calcareous. 

TIC2—24 to 60 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) 
very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sand, gravel, and 
blestones; single grain; loose; unweathered; 
careous. 


and 
cob- 
cal- 


The Ap horizon ranges from yellowish brown to very dark 
grayish brown in color. It is 4 to 10 inches thick. Undisturbed 
areas have a very dark brown or black Al horizon 2 to 5 
inches thick and a brown to dark grayish-brown A2 horizon 
2 to 4 inches thick. The texture of the A horizon generally is 
loam or silt loam, but in some areas it is sandy loam. In 
spots the surface is cobbly. The B horizon is slightly acid to 
neutral and is 6 to 18 inches thick. In some areas a layer 
of heavy sandy clay or gravelly clay 2 or 3 inches thick 
oecurs just above the C horizon, 

Casco soils have a thicker solum and have more clay in 
the subsoil than Rodman and Hennepin soils. Like the Fox 
and Rodman soils, Casco soils overlie sand and gravel, They 
have a finer textured surface layer than Rodman soils and 
are shallower over sand and gravel than Fox soils. 


Casco loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (CeB2).— 
This soil occurs on outwash plains and stream terraces. 
The areas on outwash plains are irregular in shape 
and are generally less than 40 acres in size. The areas on 
stream terraces are generally long and narrow; they are 
between flood plains and areas of higher, steeper Casco 
and Rodman soils. The profile of this Casco soil generally 
is shghtly thicker than the profile described as typical of 
the series. The surface layer is about § inches thick, and 
the subsoil about 12 inches thick. 

Included in mapping were small areas of Casco silt 
loam, of uneroded Casco loam and silt loam, of Casco 
sandy loam, and of Rodman gravelly loam. The spots of 
uneroded Casco soils are in wooded areas and in concave 
and level areas; they have a thicker, darker colored sur- 
face Jayer than the eroded Casco loam. The areas of 
Casco sandy loam and of Rodman gravelly loam are on 
knolls and ridges. 

This Casco soil is fairly easy to work. It is droughty, 
but it responds well to irrigation. Surface runoff is mod- 
erate, and there is a slight hazard of water erosion, The 
areas of Casco sandy loam are slightly susceptible to 
wind erosion. 

Almost all the acreage is In crops. Some small fields 
ave in perennial pasture. Residential, commercial, and 
recreational development are also suitable. (Capability 
unit ITle+; woodland group 5; recreation group 4; 
wildhife group 5) 

Casco loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (CeC2).— 
This soil occurs on stream terraces and outwash plains, 
within larger areas of gently sloping Casco and Fox 
soils. It also occurs on side slopes that border drainage- 
ways. The areas are irregular in shape and generally 
are less than 40 acres in size. 

Except for the texture of the surface layer, the profile 
of this soil is like the one described as typical of the 
series. As much as § inches of the original surface 
layer has been Jost through erosion, and in places the 
subsoil is exposed. Rills have developed in some areas. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Casco silt loam, of Casco sandy loam, of Rodman 
gravelly loam, and of uneroded Casco loam. The un- 
eroded soil occurs where the slope is concave and where 
the gradient is less than 6 percent; it has a thicker, 
darker colored surface layer than the eroded sail. Casco 
sandy Joa and Rodman gravelly loam have slopes of 
more than 12 percent. 

This soil is more droughty than Casco loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. Surface runoff is rapid, and the 
hazard of water erosion is moderate, The included areas 
of Casco sandy loam are slightly susceptible to wind 
erosion. 

Most of the acreage is in crops. A small part is in pe- 
rennial pasture, Residential, commercial, and recreational 
development are also suitable uses. (Capability unit 
TVe4; woodland group 5; recreation group 4; wildlife 
group 5) 

Casco loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (CeD2).— 
This soil occurs on Knolls, ridges, and terrace escarp- 
ments as oval or Jong and narrow areas that are generally 
less than 40 acres in size. It also occurs on hilly, irregu- 
lar topography as areas more than 40 acres in size. 
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The surface layer is dark-brown loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is clay loam about 12 inches thick. 

Tncluded in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Casco sandy loam and Casco silt loam. 

This Casco soil is not suitable for cultivation. Infiltra- 
tion is moderate to slow, runoff is very rapid, and the 
erosion hazard is severe. 

Meadow, pasture, woodland, and wildlife habitat are 
suitable uses. Most of the acreage is in pasture. Some 
areas ‘are in crops, and a few have been planted to ever- 
green trees. In perennial pasture and in woodland, the 
soils ave only slightly eroded and so have a darker col- 
ored surface layer as much as 10 inches thick. (Capabil- 
ity unit Vle-4; woodland group 5; recreation group 4; 
wildlife group 5) 

Casco soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(CfC3).—These soils adjoin large areas of gently sloping 
Casco and Fox soils. They occur as mounds and ridges 
and on side slopes or breaks between terrace levels. 
They have been cultivated along with the adjoining 
areas and as a result are severely eroded. About 60 to 70 
sercent of the acreage is Casco loam, and 80 to 40 percent 
is Casco silt loam. The subsoil is exposed over much of 
the area. 

The surface layer is dark-brown or yellowish-brown 
loam or silt loam’ 4 to 7 inches thick. The subsoil is clay 
loam or silty clay loam 8 to 12 inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of 
Casco sandy loam and Rodman gravelly loam less 
than 3 acres in size. These included soils occur on convex 
slopes and ‘on crests of mounds and ridges. 

These Casco soils are difficult to cultivate. The organ- 
ic-matter content is low, and fertility is also low. 
Infiltration is slow, surface runoff is rapid, and the ero- 
sion hazard is severe. Where the subsoil is exposed, the 
surface crusts upon drying and the plow layer becomes 
cloddy after tillage. Rills appear after heavy rain, 

Thase soils are not suited to cultivated crops, but some 
of the acreage is so used. The soils are better suited to 
meadow, pasture, woodland, or wildlife habitat. Small 
areas once used for crops have been planted to evergreen 
trees. Residential and commercial development are also 
suitable uses. (Capability unit Vie4; woodland group 
5; recreation group 4; wildlife group 5) 

Casco soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(C{D3).—These soils occur within larger areas of less slop- 
ing Casco and Fox soils. They are on mounds and ridges 
anc on escarpments between terrace levels. ‘They have 
been cultivated along with adjoining areas and as a re- 
sult are severely eroded. About 60 to 70 percent of the 
acreage is Casco loam, and 30 to 40 percent is Casco silt 
loam. 

The surface layer is yellowish-brown loam or silt loam 
4 to 6 inches thick. In spots the surface is stony or cob- 
bly. The subsoil is clay loam or silty clay loam § ‘to 10 
inches thick. Over most of the acreage, some of the sub- 
soil is mixed with the surface layer, and over much of it 
the subsoil is exposed. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of 
Casco sandy loam and Rodman gravelly loam less than 
3 acres in size. These included soils occur on crests of 
mounds and ridges. Also included are small areas of Fox 
loam and sandy loam. 


SURVEY 


These Casco soils ave not suitable for cultivation. The 
organic-matter content is low, and fertility is low. Infil- 
tration. is slow, runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of 
rilling and gullying is severe. Where the subsoil is ex- 
posed, the surface crusts upon drying and the plow layer 
becomes cloddy after tillage. 

Much of the acreage is still used for crops, although 
the soils are better suited to meadow, pasture, woodland, 
and wildlife habitat. Some areas have been converted to 
pasture, and some are being planted to evergreen. tees. 
(Capability unit VIite4; woodland group 5; recreation 
group 4; wildlife group 5) 

Casco-Fox loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(CkD2}—This complex occurs mainly in the north-central 
part of the county. About 70 percent of the acreage is 
Casco loam, and about 30 percent is Fox loam. The to- 
pography is hilly and irregular. 

The Casco soil is on rounded. crests of hills and ridges 
and on side slopes. The Fox soil is in hollows and on the 
tops of hills and ridges. 

Casco loam has a dark-brown surface layer about 6 
inches thick and a subsoil of clay loam about 12 inches 
thick. 

Fox loam has a dark grayish-brown surface layer 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is clay loam about 24 
inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of 
Fox sandy loam and Fox silt loam less than 3 acres in 
Size. 

This mapping unit is not suitable for cultivation. In- 
filtration is moderately slow, runoff is very rapid, and 
the hazard of erosion is severe. In places the surface is 
stony. 

Pasture, woodland, and wildlife are suitable uses. Most 
of the acreage is in pasture. About a quarter of the acre- 
age is in native hardwood forest. (Capability unit 
Vie-4; woodland group 5; recreation group 4; wild- 
life group 5) 

Casco-Fox silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(CIC2)—This complex occurs on outwash plains, mainly 
in the north-central part of the county. It consists of 
about equal parts of Casco silt loam and Fox silt loam. 
The topography is gently rolling. 

The Casco soil is on rounded crests of ridges and 
knolls. The Fox soil is in hollows and on tops of knolls 
and ridges. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of Fox 
loam, Casco loam, and Rodman gravelly loam Jess than 
3 acres in size. 

Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is moderate. 
Management practices that conserve water and guard 
against erosion. are needed. About tavo-thirds of the acre- 
age has lost from 4 to 7 inches of the original surface 
soil through erosion. The complex slopes are not suit- 
able for contour farming or contour stripcropping. 

About half of the acreage is in crops. The other half 
is divided about equally between perennial pasture and 
native woodland. Wildlife habitat is another suitable 
use, (Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland group 5; recrea- 
tion group 4; wildlife group 5) 

Casco-Rodman complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (CrD2)—This complex occurs on knolls, ridges, 
and terrace escarpments, mainly on and near the Kettle 
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Moraine. Approximately 80 percent of the acreage con- 
sists of Casco silt loam, about 40 percent of Casco loam, 
and about 80 percent of Rodman gravelly loam. The 
areas are generally oval or narrow and follow the slopes 
set by the drainage pattern. They also occur on hilly, ir- 
regular topography where the slopes are generally com- 
plex and do not conform to a drainage pattern. Wrosion 
has removed 4 to 6 inches of the surface layer from about 
half the acreage. 

The Casco soils are on the less sloping, concave slopes. 
They have a dark-brown surface layer about 7 inches 
thick. Their subsoil is dark yellowish-brown clay loam 
about 12 inches thick. 

The Rodman soil has a surface layer of black gravelly 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is dark-brown 
gravelly sandy loam about 5 inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of Fox 
loam and Fox silt loam less than 8 acres in size. The in- 
cluded areas are at the base of slopes, in hollows, and on 
hilltops. 

Runoff is very rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe 
if the soils are cultivated, 

This complex is not suitable for cultivation, but it can 
be used for pasture, woodland, and wildlife habitat. 
Nearly all the acreage is in pasture and woodland. Ever- 
greens are not well suited, because the soils are 
droughty and erodible and receive too much direct sun- 
light. Seedling mortality is severe in some places. (Cap- 
ability unit Vie-4; woodland group 5; recreation group 
4; wildlife group 5) 

Casco-Rodman complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded (CrE2)-——-This complex occurs on knolls, ridges, 
and terrace escarpments, mainly on and near the Kettle 
Moraine. Approximately 20 percent of the acreage con- 
sists of Casco silt loam, 40 percent of Casco loam, ancl 40 
percent of Rodman gravelly loam. The areas are gener- 
ally oval or narrow and follow the slopes set by the drain- 
age pattern. They also oceur on hilly, irregular topogra- 
phy where the slopes are generally complex and do not 
conform to a drainage pattern. Erosion has removed 4 to 
6 inches of the surface layer from about a third of the 
acreage. 

The Casco soils are on the less sloping, concave slopes. 
They have a very dark brown surface layer about 5 
inches thick. Their subsoil is dark-brown clay loam about 
12 inches thick. 

The Rodman soil has a black surface layer about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark-brown gravelly sandy 
loam. about 5 inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of Fox 
loam less than 3 acres in size. The included areas are at 
the base of slopes, in hollows, and on hilltops. Also in- 


cluded are small areas of Lorenzo loam, Lorenzo gravelly - 


loam, and Warsaw sandy loam, as well as small, severely 
eroded areas where the surface layer is very thin or has 
been entirely lost. 

Runoff is very rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 

This complex is not suitable for cultivation, but it can 
be used for pasture, woodland, and wildlife habitat. 
Nearly all the acreage is in pasture and woodland. The 
soils are too steep for machinery to be operated safely. 
Evergreens are not well suited, because the soils are 
droughty and erodible and receive too much direct sun- 


light. Seedling mortality is severe in some places. (Capa- 
bility unit VITe—t; woodland group 5; recreation group 
4; wildlife group 5) 


Chelsea Series 


The Chelsea series consists of nearly level to steep, 
excessively drained, sandy soils that developed in thick 
deposits of windblown sandy outwash. These soils occur 
on outwash plains and terrace escarpments, mainly in 
the north-central part of the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark gray- 
ish-brown to dark-brown fine sand about 5 inches thick. 
The subsurface layer, about 84 inches thick, is mecium 
acid, strong-brown to yellowish-brown, loose fine sand. 
The subsoil, about 36 inches thick, consists of alternating 
thin bands of dark-brown, friable loamy very fine sand 
anc yellowish-brown, loose fine sand. It is medium acid. 
The underlying material is dark yellowish-brown, neu- 
tral fine sand. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available moisture ca- 
pacity is very low. Natural fertility is low. The wind 
erosion hazard is severe. The soils are very droughty and 
generally are acid to a depth of about 60 inches. 

Chelsea soils are used mainly for pasture or woodland. 
Some areas formerly used for crops have been planted to 
conifers. These soils have no serious limitations for resi- 
dential development, but the droughtiness and difliculty 
of maintaining vegetation detract from their desirabil- 
ity for use as homesites. 

Typical profile of Chelsea fine sand in am ‘oak wood- 
lot, NWIANW, sec. 2, T.4.N., BR. 16 E. 

AlI—O to 1 inch, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sand; single grain; loose; mildly alkaline; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

A12—1 to 5 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3 in the upper part, 
7.5YR 4/4 in the lower part) fine sand; single grain; 
loose; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A21—5 to 15 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine sand; 
single grain; loose; medium acid; diffuse, smooth 
boundary. 

A22—15 to 89 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) fine sand; 
single grain; loose; medium acid; abrupt, wavy 
boundary. 

B2&A2—39 to 75 inches, alternating bands of dark-brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) loamy very fine sand 1 to 3 centimeters 
thick; massive; friable; and yellowish-brown (10YR 
5/4) fine sand 2 to 10 centimeters thick; single 
grain; loose; medium acid; abrupt, irregular bound- 
ary. 

C—75 to 85 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10XYR 4/4) fine 
sand; single grain; very weakly cemented or co- 
herent; neutral. 

Undisturbed areas have a very dark brown to very dark 
grayish-brown Al horizon 1 to 5 inches thick. Disturbed 
areas have a brown to dark grayish-brown A horizon 6 inches 
thick, and they have a strong-brown subsurface layer about 
84 inches thick. Finer textured bands, 44 inch to 8 inches 
thick, commonly oecur between depths of 40 and 60 inches. 
The sandy deposits are generally more than 60 inches thick, 
but in areas adjoining Casco and Rodman soils the gravelly 
underlying material is closer to the surface. 

Chelsea soils have a coarser textured subsoil than Boyer 
soils. 

Chelsea fine sand, 1 to 6 percent slopes (CtB).—This 
soil generally occurs as areas that are irregular in shape 
and less than 60 acres in size. 
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The surface layer is very dark grayish-brown fine sand 
6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish-brown 
fine sand about 30 inches thick. The subsoil, about 30 
inches thick, consists of layers of yellowish-brown fine 
sand and dark-brown Joamy very fine sand. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Boyer soils; of Chelsea soils that have a darker col- 
ored surface layer; and of areas that have a surface 
layer of loamy sand. 

The hazard of wind erosion is severe, and the hazard 
of water erosion is moderate, The hazard of drought is 
severe, which causes high seedling mortality, especially 
on south-facing slopes. Striperopping and shelterbelts 
help to control wind erosion. A permanent cover of 
vegetation is the best way to control water erosion. 

Pasture, woodland, and wildlife habitat are suitable 
uses, The native woodlands produce few wood crops of 
commercial value. Pine plantations will yield better 
long-term returns than meadow or pastire. Management 
practices that conserve water and return organic mat- 
ter to the soil ave needed if this soil is used for crops. A 
limited acrenge is used for corn, soybeans, small grains, 
evasses, and legumes. (Capability unit IVs-3; wood- 
land group 4; recreation group 9; wildlife group 10) 

Chelsea fine sand, 6 to 30 percent slopes (CtE]— Areas 
of this soil that occur where the slopes are complex are 
irregular in shape; areas on simple slopes are long and 
narrow. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
series. 

Tneluded in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Boyer soils and of Casco and Fox sandy loams. 

The hazard of wind and water erosion is severe. A 
permanent plant cover is needed to protect this soil 
from erosion. The hazard of drought is severe, and seed- 
ling mortality is high, especially on south-facing slopes. 

Only a little of the acreage is used for cultivated crops. 
Pasture yields are very low, and a good protective sod 
is difficult to maintain. Pine plantations will yield bet- 
ter long-term returns than meadow or pasture. Machine 
planting is hazardous on the steeper slopes. This soil 
supports a sparse cover of native grasses, scrub oak, 
and ‘other drought-resistant plants. The best use of this 
soil is in management for esthetic values or wildlife 
use. (Capability unit VIe-9; woodland group 4; recrea- 
tion group 9; wildlife group 10) 


Colwood Series 


The Colwood series consists of deep, nearly level, 
poorly drained soils in lakebeds. These soils occur 
mainly in the northwestern part of the county, but also 
on broad valley floors along major streams in other parts 
of the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black heavy silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 24 inches 
thick. It is mildly to moderately alkaline and friable to 
firm. The upper part is dark-gray light silty clay loam 
that has mottles of olive brown. The middle part is yel- 
lowish-brown and dark grayish-brown heavy silt loam 
that has thin lenses of silt, and the lower part is yellow- 
ish-brown and olive-gray silt loam to silt that has lenses 
of very fine sand. The underlying material is yellowish- 


brown and light olive-gray stratified silt loam, silt, and 
very fine sand that is friable and calcareous. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is high. Root growth is limited by wet- 
ness causecl by slow surface and internal drainage. 

Colwood soils are used mainly for crops, but surface 
drainage is needed. Undratned areas are used mainly 
for perennial pasture. Limitations for residential cevel- 
opment are severe or very severe. 

Typical profile of Colwood silt loam in a cultivated 
field, NEYSEY, sec. 86, T. 3 N., BR. 18 E. 


Ap-—O to 8 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) heavy silt loam; weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; mod- 
erately alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

AB--8 to 11 inches, very dark gray (1OYR 8/1) tight silty 
clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable to firm; commen, fine, distinet, very dark 
grayish-brown (2.5Y 8/2) mottles; mildly alkaline; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21g—11 to 16 inches, dark-gray (1O¥R 4/1) light silty clay 
loam; weak to moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; many, fine, distinct, olive-brown 
(2.5Y 4/4) mottles; much organic staining on ped 
faces; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22—16 to 22 inches, 60 percent yellowish-brown (1LOYR 5/6) 
and 40 percent dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) heavy 
silt loam that has thin lenses of silt; weak, coarse, 
prismatic structure breaking to moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky; friable; tongues of organic stain 
penetrate this horizon; olive-gray (5Y 5/2) coats on 
prism faces; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth bound- 
ary. 

B38—22 to 82 inches, equal parts of yelowish-brown (1OYR 
5/8) and olive-gray (5Y 5/2) silt lonm to silt that 
has lenses of very fine sand; weak, coarse, prismatic 
structure breaking to weak, medium to coarse, sub- 
angular blocky; friable; gray (5Y 6/1) to light-gray 
(5Y 7/1) silt coatings on prism faces; moderately 
alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—32 to 60 inches, 60 percent yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) 
and light olive-gray (5Y 6/2) stratified silt loam, 
silt, and very fine sand; massive, but has weak 
vertical cleavage planes to a depth of 87 inches; fri- 
able; calcareous, 


The surface layer is dark gray to black in color and ranges 
from 6 to 10 iuches in thickness. The subsoil is neutral to 
moderately alkaline and is 12 to 30 inches thick. The texture 
ranges from silt to light silty clay loam, generally stratified. 
The underlying material ranges from silt loam to fine sand, 
and it is stratified in most places. In Walworth County, Col- 
wood soils have more silt in the profile than is common for 
the series. 

Colwood soils are not so fine textured in the lower part 
of the subsoil and the underlying material as Navan soils. 
The underlying material is finer textured than that of 
Sebewa soils. 

Colwooed silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Cw)—The 
larger areas of this soil occur on glacial lakebeds north- 
west of the Kettle Moraine. They are irregular in shape, 
and many are more than 40 acres in size. Smaller areas 
occur in broad valleys in other parts of the county, and 
in these places the areas are generally long and follow 
the drainage pattern. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas where 
the subsoil is coarser textured than is normal. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of Pella, Navan, and Mundelein 
soils. 

This soil is subject to ponding after heavy rains. Tile 
drainage is generally not practical, because the under- 
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lying material is unstable when saturated. It is also 
dificult to stabilize ditchbanks in places. 

Most areas of this soil are used for general farming. 
Nitvogen fertilizer is needed for rapid early growth of 
crops because the soil is slow to dry ont and warm up in 
spring. (Capability unit ITIw-3; woodland group 7; 
recreation group 6; wildlife group 7) 


Conover Series 


The Conover series consists of nearly level, somewhat 

poorly diraimed soils on till plains throughout the county, 
These soils developed in silt, as much as 18 inches thick, 
overlying glacbdl till. 
. Ina typical profile the surface layer is very dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam about 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil is nentxal to medium acid and about 
22 inches thick. The upper part is brown, firm heavy silt 
loam and very firm silty clay loam that is mottled with 
yellowish brown and light brownish gray, and the lower 
part is brown, friable loam that is mottled with yellowish 
brown and light brownish gray. The underlying material 
is brown and yellowish-brown, friable, calcareous loam 
that contains many pebbles and small cobblestones. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is high. The natural fertility is high. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. If drained, these 
soils are productive. Corn is the principal crop in 
drained areas. 

Typical profile of Conover silt loam in a cultivated 
field, NW14SWY, sec. 29, T. 3 N., R. 17 E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 11 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 

loam; moderate, thin, platy structure; friable; few, 

fine, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 and 5/6) 

mottles; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

to 17 inches, brown (10¥R 5/3) heavy silt loam; 

weak, medium, prismatic structure breaking to mod- 

erate, fine to medium, subangular blocky; firm; 
common, fine, distinct, light brownish-gray (l0YR 

6/2) and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 and 5/6) mot- 

tles; clay films on vertical faces; medium acid; 

clear, smooth boundary. 

ISIIB21t—17 to 23 inches, brown (10¥R 5/3) gritty silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, prismatic structure break- 
ing to moderate to strong, medium, angular blocky; 
very firm; many, medium, distinct, light brownish- 
gray (10YR 6/2) and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4 
and 5/6) mottles; continuous clay films; neutral; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

ITB22t—28 to 29 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) loam; many 
pebbles and small cobblestones; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many, medi- 
um to coarse, distinct, light brownish-gray (10YR 
G/2) and yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6 and 5/8) 
mottles; patchy clay films; mildly alkaline; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

ITB3—29 to 83 inehes, brown (10YR 5/3) light loam; many 
pebbles and small cobblestones; weak, coarse, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; common, medium, 
distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; 
caleareous; gradual, smooth boundary. 

IIC—33 to 60 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) and yellowish-brown 
(10YR 5/4) light loam; many pebbies and small 
cobblestones; massive; friable; calcareous, 


B1lt—11. 


The surface and subsurface layers are very dark gray or 
very dark grayish brown in color. The surface layer ranges 


from 6 te § inches in thickness. The subsurface layer ranges 
from 2 to 5 inches in thickness. The subsoil ranges from 16 
to 24 inches in thickness. It is medium acid to mildly alka- 
line. The underlying material ranges from loam to sandy 
loam in texture. 

Conover soils have a thinner layer of silt and a thinner 
subsoil than Kendall soils. They are not so poorly drained 
as Sebewa soils, and their underlying material is finer 
textured. 

Conover silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (CyA).—This 
soil occurs on glacial till plains in nearly level areas, 
slight depressions, and natural drainageways. ‘The 
nearly ‘level and depressional areas are generally irregu- 
lar in shape, and many are more than 40 acres in size, The 
areas in drainageways are narrow and follow the drainage 
pattern. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of 
Pella silt loam, less than 3 acres in size. These areas 
occur in slightly lower and wetter parts of the landscape. 
Also included are small areas of Kendall silt loam and 
of Griswold silt loam, mottled subsoil variant. 

The areas in depressions are subject to ponding after 
heavy rains. Wetness is caused by slow surface and in- 
ternal drainage and by accumulation of runoff from 
adjoining areas, 

Drained areas are suitable for corn, small grain, 
grasses, and legumes. Undrained areas are suitable for 
pasture. This soil is not suitable for residential devel- 
opment. (Capability unit TIw-2; woodland group 7; 
recreation group 5; wildlife group 6) 


Dodge Series 


The Dodge series consists of deep, nearly level to slop- 
ing, well-drained, loamy soils (fig. 7) ‘on glacial till 
plains throughout the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown silt loam about 4 imches thick. The subsurface 
layer, about 4 inches thick, is brown silt loam. The sub- 
soil is about 34 inches thick. The upper part is medium 
acid, dark-brown, friable silt loam; the middle part is 
strongly acid, yellowish-brown, firm light silty clay 
loam; and the lower part is strongly acid, dark-brown, 
firm clay loam. The underlying material is brown, fri- 
able, calcareous loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. The root zone extends to a 
depth of more than 3 feet. These soils are generally acid. 

Dodge soils are suitable for farming, and most, areas 
are cultivated. If well managed, they are productive and 
respond well to applications of Ime and _ fertilizer. 
They are also suitable for residential development. 

Typical profile of Dodge silt loam in a cultivated 
field, NW14SE1,, sec. 36, T.2 N., R.16 E. 


A1l—0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; fri- 
able; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary, 

A2—4 to 8 inches, brown (10¥R 5/8) silt loam; moderate, 
thin, platy structure; friable; slightly acid; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Bi—-8 to 12 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; me- 
dium acid; gradual, wavy boundary, 

B21t—12 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) light 
silty clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; clay films on vertical ped surfaces; 
firm; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 
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Figure 7—Profile of a Dodge silt loam. This soil formed in silt and 
loamy glacial till. 


B22t—17 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) light 
silty clay loam; strong, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; clay films on all ped surfaces; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

TTB23t—28 to 42 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
clay films on all ped surfaces; strongly acid; gradu- 
al, wavy boundary. 

IIC—42 to GO inches, brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam till; massive ; 
friable; calcareous, 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown to brown in color and 
is 6 to 8 inches in thickness, The subsurface layer is grayish 
brown to brown in color and is 2 to 5 inches thick, The sub- 
soil is medium acid to strongly acid and is 20 to 84 inches 
thick. The silty material is generally 15 to 36 inches thick. 
The texture of the underlying material ranges from loam 
to sandy loam. 

Dodge soils have a thicker silt cap than Miami and 
McHenry soils, They differ from St. Charles gravelly sub- 
stratum soils in having an underlying layer of loamy till 
rather than sand and gravel outwash. 


Dodge silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (DdA).—This 
soil occurs on till plains, mainly in the central part of 
the county. The areas are irregular in shape, and most 
areas are Jess than 40 acres in size. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
series.. 


SURVEY 


Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of St. 
Charles and Kendall soils less than 8 acres in size; small 
areas of Miami and McHenry soils; and small areas of 
Dodge soils that are underlain by clay loam. 

This soil is easy to work. If well managed, it can be 
cropped intensively. The main consideration in manage- 
ment of this soil is to maintain organic-matter content, 
fertility, and soil structure. There are no serious limita- 
tions. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 1; recrea- 
tion group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Dodge silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Dd8)—This 
soil occurs on till plains, mainly in the central part of 
the county. The areas are irregular in shape, and some 
areas follow the slopes set by the drainage pattern. 
Most areas are less than 40 acres in size. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is dark gray- 
ish-brown or brown. silt loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsoil, about 80 inches thick, consists of silty clay loam 
grading to clay loam in the lower part. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas, less 
than 3 acres in size, of St. Charles and Kendall soils, 
Also included are small areas of Miami and McFlenry 
soils. 

The hazard of water erosion is slight. Management 
practices to control runoff are needed. 

This soil is easy to cultivate. If well managed, it can 
be cropped fairly intensively. (Capability unit [Te-1; 
woodland group 1; recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Drummer Series 


The Drummer series consists of deep, nearly level, 
poorly drained, loamy soils. These soils occur through- 
out the county on low terraces and in depressions on out- 
wash plains. They are underlain by stratified sand and 
gravel. 

In a typical profile the upper part of the surface layer 
is black silt loam about 9 inches thick. The lower part is 
very dark gray, friable light silty clay loam about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil, about 83 inches thick, is firm 
to very friable and is mildly alkaline. The upper part 
is dark grayish-brown silty clay loam that has dark- 
gray coatings on ped surfaces; the middle part is olive- 
gray light silty clay loam that is mottled with strong 
brown; and the lower part is grayish-brown silt loam 
that is mottled with strong brown. The next layer, about 
6 inches thick, is brown, calcareous loamy sand that is 
mottled with yellowish brown. The underlying material 
is yellowish-brown, calcareous sand and_ gravel. 

Permeability is slow, and the available moisture ca- 
pacity is high. The depth of the root zone is limited by a 
high water table. 

Most of the large areas are drained and used for crops. 
Undrained areas are suitable for pasture or meadow. 
Generally, these soils do not need lime, They have severe 
limitations for residential and industrial development. 
They are a good source of sand and gravel. 

Typical profile of Drummer silt loam, gravelly sub- 
stratum, in a cultivated field, NW14SEY, sec. 34, T.2 N., 
R. 15 E. 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, black (N 2/0) silt loam; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure breaking to weak, fine, 
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granular; friable; 
smooth boundary. 

A12—9 to 18 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) light silty 

elay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 

friable to firm; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

to 17 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty 

clay loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 

firm; dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) coatings on ped faces; 
mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—17 to 21 inches, olive-gray (5¥ 4/2) light silty clay 
loam; weak, coarse, prismatic structure breaking to 
weak, coarse to medium, subangular blocky; firm; 
few, fine, prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 
5/8) mottles; few, thin, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) clay 
films on vertical ped faces; numerous small black 
(1O¥R 2/1) krotovinas and a few cherty pebbles; 
mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22t—21 to 28 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) light silty clay 
loam; weak, coarse, prismatie structure breaking to 
moderate, medinm, subangular blocky; firm; com- 
mon, fine, prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 
5/8) mottles; numerous small black (10¥R 2/1) 
krotovinas and a few cherty pebbles; mildly alka- 
line; clear, wavy boundary. 

B81—28 to 40 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; 
weak, coarse, prismatic structure breaking to weak, 
coarse, subangular blocky: friable; many, medium, 
prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles, dark- 
gray (10¥R 4/1) coatings on prism faces; numerous 
small black (10¥R 2/1) krotovinas and a few cherty 
pebbles; mildly alkaline; diffuse, wavy boundary. 

TIB32—40 to 46 inches. brown (10YR 5/8) loamy sand; 
weak, medium ta coarse, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very friable; many, medium, distinct, yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; numerous 
pebbles; calcareous; clear, smooth boundary. 

TIC—46 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) sand and 
gravel; single grain; loose; calcareous. 


moderately alkaline; abrupt, 
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The surface and subsurface layers are very dark gray, 
black, or very dark brown in color and ranges from 8 to 15 
inches in total thickness, The texture is generally silt loam, 
but there are also small areas of silty clay loam, The sub- 
soil is neutral to moderately alkaline. Its texture ranges 
from heavy silt loam or silty clay loam in the upper part to 
clay loam, sandy clay loam, or sandy loam in the lower 
part. The depth to the outwash material ranges from 42 to 
60 inches. 

Drummer soils are deeper over sand and gravel than 
Sebewa soils. They differ from Pella soils in being under- 
lain by sand and gravel outwash rather than loamy till. 

Drummer silt loam, gravelly substratum (0 to 8 
percent slopes) (Di)—This soil occurs mainly on flood 
plains along drainageways, in depressions on outwash 
plains, and in low areas bordering Jakes. The areas on 
flood plains are generally Jong and narrow and follow 
the pattern set by the drainageways. The areas in de- 
pressions are generally circular or irregular in shape and 
are more than 40 acres in size. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Matherton and Sebewa soils. 

This soil is subject to flooding after heavy rain. 
Drainage is necessary if cultivated crops are grown. 
Waterways and diversions are helpful in removing ex- 
cess surface water rapidly. 

If drained, this soil is suitable for most general farm 
crops. It is slow to dry out and warm up in spring, how- 
ever, and the farmwork must be delayed. It is not 
suitable for residential, commercial, or recreational devel- 
opment. (Capability unit Ilw-1; woodland group 7; 
recreation group 6; wildlife group 7) 


Elburn Series 


The Elburn series consists of deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, dark-colored, somewhat poorly drained 
soils on uplands, mainly in the central part of the 
county. 

Ina typical profile the surface layer is black silt loam 
about 16 inches thick. The subsoil, about 30 inches 
thick, is slightly acid to mildly alkaline. Its upper part 
is dark grayish-brown, mainly firm silty clay loam that 
is mottled with light brownish gray and yellowish 
brown. ‘The middle part is grayish-brown, firm heavy silt 
loam. mottled with strong brown, and the lower part is 
erayish-brown, friable loam mottled with strong brown. 
The underlying material is calcareous, friable, brown 
loam that is mottled with grayish brown and yellowish 
brown. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is high. Tillage is easy. 

Elburn soils dry out and warm up more slowly in 
spring than better drained soils. Most of the acreage is 
used for crops, but drainage is needed for dependable 
yields. Corn is the principal crop. ; 

Typical profile of Elburn silt loam in a cultivated 
field, SEY,NW41, sec. 10, T. 2 N., R. 17 EE. 


Ap—0 to § inches, black (10¥R 2/1) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular and subangular blocky structure; friable; 
mildly alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A12—-8 to 16 inches, black (10Y¥R 2/1) silt loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—16 to 20 inches, dark grayish-brown (10 YR 4/2) silty 
clay loam; weak, coarse, prismatic structure break- 
ing to moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky ; 
firm; few thin clay films on ped faces; few, fine, 
distinct, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) and yellow- 
ish-brown (10Y¥YR 5/6 and 6/8) mottles; slightly 
acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22t—20 to 28 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay loam; moderate, coarse, prismatic structure 
breaking to moderate, fine to medium, subangular 
blocky; firm: clay films prominent on horizontal 
faces, but less prominent on vertical faces; common, 
medium, distinct, pinkish-gray (7.5YR 6/2) and 
strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6) mottles; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B31—28 to 42 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) heavy silt 
loam; weak, medium to fine, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; many, fine, prominent, strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; mildly alkaline; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

IIR32—42 to 46 inches, grayish-brown (2.4Y 5/2) loam; 
weak, thick, platy structure breaking to weak, medi- 
um, subangular blocky; friable; many, fine, promi- 
nent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; 
mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

IIC—46 to 60 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) loam; weak, thick, 
platy structure to massive; friable; common, medi- 
un, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) and gray- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; calcareous. 


The texture of the surface layer is generally silt loam, 
but it is loam in some spots. The color of the surface layer 
ranges from black to very dark brown. The silty layer ranges 
from 40 to GO inches in thickness. The subsoil. 24 to 42 inches 
thick, is medium acid to mildly alkaline. The underlying 
material is sandy or gravelly loam, heavy loam, or sand 
and gravel. 

Elburn soils are wetter than Plano soils, and mottling 
occurs higher in the subsoil than in those soils. They are 
not so wet as Drummer soils, and their subsoil is not so gray. 
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Elburn silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (EbA)—This 
goil occurs on glacial till plains in slight depressions, in 
very gently sloping areas, and in natural dramageways. 
The nearly level and depressional areas ave generally ir- 
reenlar in shape, and many are more than 40 acres in 
size. The areas in drainageways are narrow and follow 
the drainage pattern. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
series. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas, less 
than 8 acres in size, of Pella silt loam on slightly lower 
and wetter parts of the Jandscape. Also included are 
small areas of Griswold soils (mottled subsoil variant) 
and of St. Charles silt loam in higher, better drained 
positions. 

The depressional areas ave subject to ponding after 
heavy rains. Surface and internal drainage are slow, and 
runoff from adjoining soils accumulates in these areas. 
Drainage is needed if cultivated crops are grown. If 
drained, this soil is suitable for corn, small grain, 
grasses, and legumes. Undrained wreas are suitable for 
pasture. (Capability unit IZw-2; woodland group 12; 
recreation group 5; wildlife group 6) 

Elburn silt loam, gravelly substratum, 1 to 3 percent 
slopes (EgA}.—This soil occurs on outwash plains, mainly 
on low terraces, in broad valleys, and bordering large 
depressions. The areas are irregular in shape and range 
from less than 20 acres to more than 80 acres in size. 
The shape of the areas generally follows the pattern set 
by the drainageways. 

Except that the underlying material is sand and grav- 
el, this soil has a profile similar to that described as typi- 
cal of the series. 

Inchided in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Sebewa, Drummer, and Matherton soils. 

This soil is subject to ponding ater heavy rains. 
Waterways and diversions ave needed to dispose of run- 
off rapidly. Surface or tile drainage is needed to lower 
the water table and increase the depth of the root zone. 
If drained, this soil is suitable for most crops. (Capabil- 
ity unit IIw-2; woodland group 12; recreation group 
5; wildlife group 6) 


Flagg Series 


The Flage series consists of deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, well-drained soils on uplands. These soils 
occur in the southwestern corner of the county, mainly 
im Sharon Township. 

Tn a typical profile the surface layer is very dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is dark-brown, friable silt loam about 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil, about 60 inches thick, is mildly alka- 
line to strongly acid. Its upper part is yellowish-brown, 
friable heavy silt loam; the middle part is dark yellow- 
ish-brown grading to dark-brown, firm light silty clay 
loam; and the lower part is dark-brown, friable sandy 
clay loam. The underlying material is dark yellowish- 
brown, moderately alkaline, loose sandy loam that be- 
comes calcareous with depth. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 


capacity is moderately high. The root zone extends to a 
depth of more than 4 feet, The soils ave generally acid. 

Flagg soils ave good farming soils, and nearly all the 
acreage is cultivated. If well managed, they are produc- 
tive and respond well to applications of lime and fer- 
tilizer. They ave not extensive, but they are important in 
the areas where they occur. There are no serious limita- 
tions for residential development. 

Typical profile of Flagg silt loam in a cultivated field, 
NWYNWY, sec. 21, T. 1 N., R. 15 FE. 


Ap—O to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; light brownish gray (10¥R 6/2) when dry; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
mildly alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 11 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3 rubbed) silt loam; 
moderate, thin, platy structure; friable; mildly alka- 
line; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1—11 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4 rubbed) 
heavy silt loam; weak, medium to thick, platy struc- 
ture breaking to weak, tine, subangular blocky; fri- 
able; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—16 to 26 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
light silty clay loam; strong, medium, snbangular 
blocky structure breaking to moderate, medium, 
angular blocky; firm; thin clay films on vertical ped 
surfaces; strongly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22t—26 to 89 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
light silty clay loam; moderate, medium, prismatic 
structure breaking to moderate, medium, angular 
blocky; firm; dark-brown (10YR 4/8), thin, con- 
tinuous elay films on ped surfaces; strongly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3it-—-39 to 46 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) light silty 
clay loam; weak to moderate, coarse, prismatic 
structure breaking to weak to moderate, coarse, 
angular blocky; friable; dark-brown (10YR 4/3), 
thin, patchy clay films on ped surfaces; strongly 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIB32t—46 to 72 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy clay 
loam; wenk, coarse, prismatic structure breaking to 
weak, coarse, angular blocky; friable; few patchy, 
thin, dark-brown (10¥R 4/3) qlay films on ped 
faces; medium acid in upper part of horizon, neutral 
in lower part. 

IIC—72 to 80 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) sandy 
loam; single grain; loose; moderately alkaline. 

The surface layer is dark grayish brown to very dark 
grayish brown in color, The subsoil ranges from strongly acid 
to mildly alkaline. It is 42 to more than 72 inches thick. The 
silty material ranges from 30 to 50 inches in thickness. The 
texture of the underlying material ranges trom loam to sandy 
loam. 

Flagg soils have a thicker silt cap and a thicker subsoil 
than Dodge soils. They have an underlying layer of loamy 
till, unlike the gravelly substratum phases of St. Charles 
soils, which are underlain by sand and gravel outwash. 

Flagg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (FgA).—This soil 
occurs on till plains. The areas are irregular in shape, 
and many are more than 80 acres in size. Some areas are 
on. foot slopes between higher lying and sloping Peca- 
tonica and Westville soils and the lower lying, wetter, 
mottled subsoil variant of the Flagg soils, which occurs 
near drainageways. Other aveas are on relatively flat 
uplands. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
series. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of 
Pecatonica silt loam and Flagg silt loam, mottled sub- 
soil variant, that are less than 8 acres in size, and a small 
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acreage of Flage silt loam that has a darker surface 
layer. 

This soil is easy to work, and if well managed, it can 
be cropped intensively, The main considerations in man- 
agement wre to maintain organic-matter content, fertility, 
and soil structure, This soil has no serious limitations. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 1; recreation 
group 1; wildlife group 8) 

Plage slit loam, 2 2 to 6 percent slopes (Fg8}—This soil 
occurs on tall plains. Most of the acreage is on foot slopes 
between higher lying Pecatonica soils and the lower 
lying mottled subsoil variant of the Flage soils. These 
areas are narrow and follow the pattern set by the 
dvainageways. Some areas are in drainageways that ex- 
tend into the uplands. Most aveas are Jess than 80 acres 
IM. size. 

The surface layer is dark gvayish-brown silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. ‘The subsurface layer is grayish- 
brown to dark-brown silt ]oam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsoil is dark yellowish-brown. silty clay loam to a 
depth of wbout 42 inches; it turns to dark-brown sandy 
clay loam at that depth and continues to a depth of more 
than 72 inches. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas, less 
than. 3 acres in. size, of Pecatonica silt loam and Flagg 
silt Joam, mottled subsoil variant, Also included ate a 
few areas of Flagg silt loam where the surface layer is 
darker colored. 

This soil is susceptible to sheet erosion and rilling 
because slopes are long and runoff accumulates during 
heavy rains. The hazard of water erosion is slight. 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped. fairly inten- 
sively. Management practices that control runoff and 
maintain soil structure ave needed. (Capability unit 
Ile-1; woodland group 1; recreation group 1; wildlife 
group 8) 


Flagg Series, Mottled Subsoil Variant 


The variant from the normal Flagg soils is a deep, 
somewhat poorly drained, nearly level soil on uplands. 
This soil occurs in the southwestern corner of the county, 
mainly in Sharon Township. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark gray- 
ish-brown. silt loam about 8 inches thiclx, The subsurface 
layer, about 6 inches thick, is grayish-brown, friable silt 
loam that is mottled with dark brown. The subsoil, about 
34 inches thick, is neutral in reaction. Its upper part is 
brown, friable silt loam that is mottled with brown and 
strong brown. The middle part is grayish-brown, firm 
silty clay loam that is mottled with strong brown, and 
the lower part is grayish-brown, firm light clay loam that 
is mottled with strong brown. The underlying material 
is slightly acid, friable, light brownish-gray sandy loam 
that is mottled with yellowish brown. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is high. These soils dvy out slowly and 
warm up slowly in spring. Drainage is needed if culti- 
vated crops are grown. Rapid disposal of runoff water 
is also needed. These soils are not extensive, but they are 
important in the aveas where they occur. 
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Typical profile of Flagg silt loam, mottled subsoil 
variant, in a cultivated field, SE44,SWsec. 32, T. 1 N., 
R15 2B. 


Ap--0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) when dry; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

AI—S to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OXYR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak, medium, platy structure; friable; mod- 
erately alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—10 to 14 inches, grayish-brown (1OYR 5/2) silt loam; 
weak, thin, platy structure; friable; common, fine, 
distinct, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) and strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; neutral; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 

B1—14 to 22 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; moderate, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; many, fine, 
distinct, strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6 and 5/8) mottles 
and common, fine, faint, brown (7.5YR 5/2) mottles; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t+22 to 31 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay 
loam; moderate, coarse, prismatic structure breaking 
to moderate, medium, subiangular blocky; firm; 
many, fine, prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 
6/8) mottles; clay films continuous on prism faces 
and in root channels, patchy on horizontal ped faces; 
neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22t—31 to 42 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay 
loam; moderate, coarse, prismatic structure breaking 
to moderate, medium, angular blocky; fimn; muy, 
fine, prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) 
mottles; clay films continuous on prism faces, 
patchy on ped faces; neutral; gradual, wavy bound- 
ary, 

ITB38--42 to 48 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) light clay 
loam; weak, coarse, prismatic structure breaking to 
weak, coarse, angular blocky; firm; many, fine, 
prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) mot- 
tles; many spots of iron and manganese; neutral; 
diffuse, wavy boundary. 

IIC—48 to 72 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR G/2) sandy 
loam; massive; friable; many, fine, prominent, yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; slightly 
acid. 

The surface and subsurface layers together range from 
10 to 14 inches in thickness and from dark grayish brown to 
dark brown in color, The subsoil is slightly acid to mildly 
alkaline and ranges from 30 to 48 inches in thickness. The 
silty material ranges from 80 to 50 inches in thickness. The 
underlying material is sandy loam or loam. 

The mottled subsoil yariant of the Flagg soils is not so 
wet as the Pella soils, and the subsoil is less grayish. It 
differs from Matherton soils in having an underlying layer 
of loamy glacial till, rather than sand and gravel outwash. 

Flagg silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 3 per- 
cent slopes (FIA)—This soil occurs mainly along natural 
drainageways. It occupies positions between the lower, 
wetter soils of the drainageways and the higher lying, 
better drained Pecatonica and Flagg soils. The areas are 
long and narrow in most places, < and they conform to the 
pattern set by the drainageways. Many of the areas are 
more than 40 acres in ‘size. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas, less 
than. 8 acres in size, of Pella soils in shghtly lower and 
wetter parts of the landscape. Also included are small 
areas of Pecatonica soils and normal Flagg soils. 

This soil is subject to ponding after heavy rains. Sur- 
face and internal drainage are slow, and runoff from 
adjoining soils accumulates in these areas. Drainage is 
needed if cultivated crops are grown. If drained, this 
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soil is suitable for most general farm crops and many 
special crops. Undrained areas are suited to pasture. 
(Capability unit Ilw-2; woodland group 7; recreation 
group 5; wildlife group 6) 


Fox Series 


The Fox series consists of well-drained, medium-tex- 
tured soils that are moderately deep over stratified 
sand and gravel. These soils occur on stream terraces 
and outwash plains, mainly in the northern and eastern 
parts of the county. They are nearly level to sloping. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark-gray silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, about 7 
inches thick, is friable, strong-brown silt loam. ‘The sub- 
soil, about 23 inches thick, is firm amd has blocky to 
subangular blocky structure. Its upper part is medium 
acid, dark yellowish-brown gribty silty clay loam; the 
middle part is medium acid, dark yellowish-brown clay 
loam; and the lower part is moderately alkaline, dark 
reddish-brown clay loam. The underlying material is 
caleareous, luyered, very pale brown sand and gravel. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderate. The depth of the root zone is lim- 
ited by sand and gravel outwash. The natural fertility 
is fairly high in Fox loam and Fox silt loam, but those 
soils are slightly droughty. The natural fertility is lower 
in Fox sandy loam, and the soil is more droughty and is 
subject to wind erosion. 

Fox soils are used mainly for crops. They are slightly 
acid to strongly acid, and they need lime for good crop 
response. They are extensive and fairly important to 
farming. The stronger slopes are used for perennial pas- 
ture or woodland. 

Typical profile of Fox silt loam in a cultivated field, 
NWI,SEY, sec. 2, T. 1 N., BR. 18 E. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) silt loam; weak, 
very fine, granular structure; friable; slightly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—8 to 15 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt loam; 
weak, very fine, granular structure; friable; slightly 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—15 to 26 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 3/4) 
gritty silty clay loam; weak, fine to medium, angu- 
lar blocky structure; firm; very dark gray (5Y¥ 3/1) 
clay films on ped faces; medium acid; clear, wavy 
boundary, 

ITB22t—26 to 31 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
clay loam; moderate, medium, angular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; very dark gray (SYR 3/1) clay films on 
ped faces; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

IIB23t—31 to 38 inches, dark reddish-brown (SYR 8/4) clay 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few very dark gray (5YR 3/1) clay films 
on ped faces; moderately alkaline; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

IIC—88 to 60 inches +, very pale brown (1OYR 7/8) strati- 
fied sand and gravel; single grain; loose; calcareous. 


The texture of the surface layer is loam, sandy loam, or 
silt loam. The surface and subsurface layers range from 
dark brown or dark gray to very dark grayish brown in color 
and from 10 to 15 inches in total thickness. The depth to the 
outwash sand and gravel ranges from 24 to 42 inches. 

Fox soils are deeper over sand and gravel than Casco 
soils, but they are not so deep as the gravelly substratum 
phases of the St. Charles soils. They differ from McHenry 
soils in having sand and gravel underlying material rather 
than loamy glacial till. 


Fox sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes (FmB).—This soil 
occurs on. stream terraces and outwash plains. The areas 
on. stream terraces occur as narrow strips between drain- 
ageways and steeper, higher lying Fox and Casco soils. 
The areas on outwash plains are generally irregular in 
shape, and many are more than 40 acres in size. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam about 24 inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas, less 
than $ acres in size, of Fox loam, Casco loam, and Metea 
loamy sand. Also inclucled are small areas of Rodman 
gravelly loam along terrace escarpments. 

The available moisture capacity is low, and the natural 
fertility is moderately low. The water erosion hazard is 
slight, and the wind erosion hazard is moderate. Strip- 
cropping and maintaining a high organic-matter content 
help to control wind erosion. Management practices that 
conserve moisture are needed. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. Some smal] areas 
ave used for perennial pasture, woodland, and wildlife 
habitat. This soil is suitable for com, small grain, soy- 
beans, and grasses. It is well suited to residential and 
commercial development. (Capability unit ITIs-4; 
woodland group 8; recreation group 8; wildlife group 4) 

Fox sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(FmC2).—This soil occurs mainly on outwash plains in the 
northern part of the county. These areas are generally 
narrow and adjoin larger, jess sloping Fox soils on one 
side and steeper Casco and Rodman soils on the other. 
Most areas are Jess than 40 acres in size. 

The surface layer is dark-brown sandy loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is about 4 inches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown sandy clay loam about 
92 inches thick. 

Included in some areas mapped are small areas of Fox 
loam, Casco loam, and Rodman gravelly loam. Also in- 
cluded are some small, severely eroded areas. 

About three-fourths of the acreage has Jost 4 to 8 
inches of the original surface layer through erosion. 
The present surface layer is generally lighter colored 
because some of the brown subsoil material has been 
brought to the surface through tillage. 

Runoff is rapid, and the available moisture capacity 
is moderately low. The hazard of wind and water ero- 
sion is moderate. The soil is somewhat droughty. Man- 
agement practices and erosion control measures that con- 
serve water and maintain organic-matter content are 
needed if the soil is used for row crops. 

Most of the acreage has been cultivated along with 
adjoining, less sloping soils. It is suitable for close-grow- 
ing crops, such as small grain and forage plants. It is 
also suitable for trees and for residential, commercial, 
and recreational development. (Capability unit T1Te-7; 
woodland group 8; recreation group 8; wildlife group 4) 

Fox loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Fo8).—This soil occurs 
on stream terraces and outwash plains. The areas on 
stream terraces generally occur ag narrow strips between 
drainageways and steeper, higher lying Fox and Casco 
soils. The areas on outwash plains are generally irregular 
in shape and are less than 40 acres in size. 
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The surface layer is dark grayish-brown loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsurface Inyer is about 6 mches thick. 
The subsoil is yellowish-brown clay loam about 28 inches 
thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped ave small areas 
that have a surface layer of loam or sandy loam and are 
mottled in the lower part of the subsoil. Also included 
are small areas of more strongly sloping Casco and Fox 
soils. 

Approximately one-fourth of the acreage has lost 4 
to 8 inches of the original surface layer through erosion, 
and in these places the surface layer is lighter colored. 
Rumoff is moderate, and the hazard of water erosion is 
slight. The soil is slightly droughty, and management 
practices that control runoff and conserve moisture are 
needed. It is well suited to irrigation. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. Some small areas 
are in perennial pasture. This soil is suitable for all the 
crops generally grown in the area. (Capability unit 
IIe-2; woodland group 1; recreation group 2; wildlife 
group 1) 

Fox loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (FoC2).—This 
soil occurs on stream terraces and outwash plains. It 
occurs as sloping areas within larger, gently sloping 
areas of Fox soils. The areas are irregular in shape and 
generally are less than 40 acres in size. This soil also oc- 
curs on side slopes of drainageways. 

The surface layer is dark-brown loam about 7 inches 
thick, The subsurface layer is about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is yellowish-brown clay loam about 26 inches 
thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas, less 
than 8 acres in size, of Casco loam and Rodman. gravelly 
loam. Also included ave small areas of Fox sandy loam 
and Fox silt loam. 

About tivo-thirds of the acreage has lost 4 to 8 inches 
of the original surface Jayer through erosion, and in 
these places the surface layer is lighter colored. In places 
rills have formed, and there are spots where the subsoil 
is exposed. 

Infiltration is slower on this soil than on an uneroded 
soil, and runoff is more rapid. This soil is more droughty 
than the Jess sloping, less eroded areas of Fox loam. The 
erosion hazard 1s moderate. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. Management 
practices that control runoff, conserve moisture, and im- 
prove soil structure are needed, This soil is not well suit- 
ed to irrigation, because of the slope. (Capability unit 
TITe-2; woodland group 1; recreation group 2; wildlife 
group 1) 

Fox silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (FsA)—This soil 
occurs on outwash plains and stream terraces. The areas 
on stream terraces generally occur as long, marrow 
strips between flood plains and sloping, higher lying Fox 
and Casco soils. The areas on outwash plains are irreg- 
war in shape and generally are less than 40 acres in 
size. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
Series. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are smal] areas 
of Fox sandy loam and Fox loam, and areas that have 
a surface layer of loam, sandy loam, and silt loam and a 
subsoil that is mottled in the lower part. 


This soil is slightly droughty. Crop yields are low- 
ered if dry periods are prolonged. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. This soil is suit- 
able for all the crops commonly grown in the area, and 
also for some special crops, such as sweet corn, lima 
beans, and peas. It can be cropped intensively under ir- 
rigation, but management practices that conserve mois- 
ture are needed. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 
1; recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) : 

Fox silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (FsB)—This soil 
occurs on stream terraces and outwash plains. The areas 
on. stream terraces generally occur as narrow strips be- 
tween drainageways and steeper, higher lying Fox and 
Casco soils. The areas on outwash plains are generally 
irregular in shape, and many are more than 40 acres in 
size. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is mixed with 
the surface layer. The subsoil is dark yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam about 28 inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are smail areas, 
less than 3 acres in size, of Casco loam, Fox loam, and 
St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum. Also includ- 
ed are areas of Fox soils that are mottled in the lower 
part of the subsoil. 

This soil is slightly droughty. Runoff is moderate, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight. 

This soil is suited to all the crops commonly grown 
in the area. It is well suited to irrigation. Nearly all 
the acreage is used for crops, but some small areas are 
used for perennial pasture or woodland. Management 
practices that contro! runoff and conserve moisture are 
needed. (Capability unit [le-2; woodland group 1; rec- 
reation group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Fox silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (FsC2).— 
This soil occurs on stream terraces and outwash plains 
as more strongly sloping areas within larger areas of 
gently sloping Fox soils. The areas are irregular in 
shape and generally are less than 40 acres in size. This 
soil also occurs on side slopes of drainageways. 

The surface layer is davk grayish-brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer is mixed 
with the surface layer. The subsoil is dark-brown silty 
clay Joam about 24 inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas, less 
than 8 acres in size, of Casco silt loam and Rodman grav- 
elly loam. Also included are small areas of St. Charles, 
gravelly substratum, soils that have a surface Jayer of 
sandy loam or silt loam. 

In about two-thirds of the acreage, 4 to 8 inches of the 
original surface layer has been lost through erosion. In 
these eroded areas, the surface layer is lighter colored. 
In places there are rills and spots where the subsoil is 
exposed. 

Infiliration is slower on this soil, and runoff is more 
rapid than on an uneroded soil. The soi] is more droughty 
than the less sloping, less eroded areas of Fox silt loam. 
The hazard of erosion is moderate. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. Management 
practices that control runoff, conserve moisture, and im- 
prove soil structure are needed. This soil is not well suit- 
ed to irrigation, because of the slope. (Capability unit 
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TITe-2; woodland group 1; recreation group 1; wild- 
life group 1) 


Griswold Series 


The Griswold series consists of dark-colored, well- 
drained, loamy soils. hese soils ave nearly level to mod- 
evately steep. They occur on till plains throughout the 
county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark brown 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, about 3 
inches thick, is friable, dark-brown Joam. The subsoil is 
about 18 inches thick. Its upper part is friable, slightly 
acid, dark-brown heavy loam; the middle part is firm, 
medium acid, dark-brown sandy clay loam; and the lower 
part is firm, slightly acid, dark-brown sandy clay loam. 
The underlying material is calcareous, friable, brown 
sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. The natural fertility is mod- 
erately high. The root zone is deep. Tillage is easy. Re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer is good. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. The soils are 
suitable for all general farm crops and for many spe- 
cial crops. There are no serious limitations. 

Typical profile of Griswold loam in a cultivated field, 
NW14SW1, sec. 5, T. 4 N., R. 15 E. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, very dark brown (10¥R 2/2) loam; imod- 
erate, fine, granular structure; friable; neutral; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A8—S8 to 11 inches, dark-brown (1O0¥R 3/3) loam; weak, 
very fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; neu- 
tral; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—11 to 18 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) heavy loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky strueture; friable; 
very thin, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
contings on all peds; slightly acid; clear, wavy 
boundary, 

B22t—18 to 26 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) sandy clay 
lonm; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
bloeky structure; firm; very dark grayish-brown 
(1OYR 8/2) clay films on all ped faces; medium 
acid; clear, wavy boundary, 

B28t—26 to 29 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; thin, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) 
clay films on vertical faces of peds; slightly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

C—29 to GO inches +, brown (10¥R 5/3) 
massive; friable; calcareous. 


The surface and subsurface layers range from very dark 
brown to black in color and from § to 14 inches in total 
thickness. The texture is generally loam, but there are also 
small areas of sandy loam, The subsoil is strongly acid to 
neutral. It ranges from 16 to 26 inches in thickness. The 
texture of the underlying glacial till ranges from loam to 
gravelly sandy loam. 

Griswold soils are coarser textured than Plano soils; the 
upper part of Plano soils developed in silt, Griswald soils 
differ from Warsaw soils in having underlying material of 
sandy loam till rather than sand and gravel outwash. 


Griswold loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Gs8).—This soil 
occurs on till plains, mainly in the northwestern corner 
of the county. It occurs with the well-drained Plano and 
Miami soils. The areas are irregular in shape, and some 
areas follow the slopes set by the drainage pattern. In 
places the areas are more than 40 acres in size. 


sandy loam; 


This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
serles. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
where the surface layer is sandy loam. Also included 
ave small areas of Plano and Miami soils. 

This soil is easy to work, If well managed, it can be 
cropped fairly intensively. There is a slight hazard of 
water erosion, and management practices that control 
runoff are beneficial. There are no serious limitations. 
(Capability unit Ile-1; woodland group 12; recreation. 
evoup 2; wildlife group 2) 

Griswold loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(GsC2)—This soil occurs mainly on low knolls and ridges 
within larger, less sloping areas of Plano and Griswold 
soils. It also occurs on side slopes of drainageways. The 
areas are generally long and narrow, or they occur as 
small circular knolls, They are less than 20 acres in size. 
These areas have been cropped along with deeper, less 
sloping adjoining soils. 

The surface Jayer is very dark brown loam or silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is dark-brown clay 
loam about 16 inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Plano soils and small severely eroded areas. 

About two-thirds of the acreage has lost 4 to 6 inches 
of the original surface layer through erosion. In these 
eroded areas the surface layer is stonier and browner 
than that of adjoining soils. 

The available moisture capacity is moderate to mod- 
erately low. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is moderate. Management practices that contro] runoff, 
conserve moisture, and improve soil structure are needed. 
Organic matter should be returned to the soil, (Capability 
unit I[Te-1; woodland group 12; recreation group 2; 
wildlife group 2) 

Griswold loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
(GsD2).—This moderately steep soil occurs on knolls and 
ridges within larger, less sloping areas of Plano and 
Griswold soils. It also occurs on side slopes of drainage- 
ways. The areas are generally narrow, or they occur as 
oval or circular knols. They are generally less than 10 acres 
in size. Many have been cropped along with deeper, less 
sloping adjoining soils. 

About two-thirds of the acreage has lost 4 to 6 inches 
of the original surface lawyer through erosion. In these 
eroded spots the surface layer is stonier and browner than 
that of the adjoinmg less eroded soil. 

The surface layer is very dark brown loam or silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. Numerous pebbles are on the sur- 
face. The subsoil is dark-brown sandy clay loam about 
16 inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are smal] areas 
of Plano soils, small severely eroded areas, and small 
areas of Griswold loam where the slope is 20 to 80 per- 
cent. 

The available moisture capacity is moderate to mod- 
erately low. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is severe. 

This soil is not suitable for row crops, without ero- 
sion control measures and moisture conserving practices. 
It is better suited to close-growing crops, such as grain 
and forage crops. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
eroup 12; recreation group 2; wildlife group 2) 
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Griswold Series, Mottled Subsoil Variant 


The variants from the normal Griswold soils are mod- 
erately deep, dark-colored, somewhat poorly drained 
soils. These soils occur on uplands, mainly in the cen- 
tral part of the county. They are nearly level to gently 
sloping. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black silt loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is about 14 inches 
thick. The upper part is mildly alkaline, dark grayish- 
brown, friable silt loam that is mottled with light olive 
brown; the middle part is mildly alkaline, dark gray- 
ish-brown, firm silty clay loam that is mottled with light 
olive brown; and the lower pant is moderately alkaline, 
yellowish-brown, firm clay Joam that is mottled with 
strong brown. The underlying material is calcareous, yel- 
lowish-brown, friable sandy loam that is mottled with 
strong brown. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity ig high. The natural fertility is high. 
Drainage is needed for dependable crops and to in- 
crease the depth of the root zone. Tillage is easy. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. Drained areas 
ave productive and are used mainly for corn. 

Typical profile of Griswold silt loam, mottled subsoil 
ee ina cultivated field, SEY%SEVY, sec. 35, T. 1 N., 
R. 17 I. 


Ap—) to 8 inches, black (N 2/0) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; mildly alkaline: abrupt, 
smooth houndary. 

A1—S to 12 inches, black (N 2/6) silt loam; moderate, very 

fine, granular structure; friable; mildly alkaline; 

clear, smooth boundary. 

to 15 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5¥ 4/2). silt 

loam; strong, very fine, subangular blocky structure ; 

friable; few, fine, faint, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) 

mottles, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) organic 

stains; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary, 

B21t—15 to 19 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silty 
clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; many, coarse, faint, light olive-brown 
(2.5Y 5/4) motiles; clay films on all ped faces, 
thicker on vertical faces; mildly alkaline; clear, 
smooth boundary, 

ITB22t—19 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (1O¥R 5/4) clay 
loam; moderate, fine to medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common, coarse, distinct, strong- 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) and brown (7.5YR 5/2) mottles; 
thin clay films on all ped faces; few pebbles 8 to 5 
millimeters in diameter; moderately alkaline: clear, 
smooth boundary. 

TIC—26 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown 
loam; massive; friable; 
strong-brown (7.5¥YR 5/6 
careous, 


Bi—12 


(1O¥R 5/4) sandy 
common, coarse, distinct, 
and 5/8) mottles; cal- 


The surface and subsurface layers are black or very dark 
brown in color and range from § to 14 inches in total thick- 
ness. The subsoil is medium acid to moderately alkaline. It 
ranges from 12 to 24 inches in thickness. The texture of the 
underlying material ranges from heavy loam to sandy loam. 

These variants have a thinner silt layer and a thinner 
subsoil than Elburn soils. They are not so poorly drained as 
Drummer soils, and thefr underlying material is finer 
textured. 


Griswold silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 3 
percent slopes (GwA),—This soil occurs in nearly level to 
slightly cdepressional areas and in natural drainageways 
on glacial till plains. The nearly level and depressional 
areas are generally irregular in shape, and many are 


more than 40 acres in size. The areas in drainageways 
are narrow and follow the drainage pattern. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas of 
Pella silt loam, less than 3 acres in size; these areas oc- 
cur on the slightly lower, wetter parts of the land- 
scape. Also included are small areas of Elburn silt loam, 
Conover silt loam, and Plano silt loam where the lower 
part of the subsoil is mottled. 

The depressional areas are subject to ponding after 
heavy rains. Wetness is caused by slow surface and 
internal drainage and by accumulation of runoff from ad- 
joining areas. Management practices ave needed to con- 
trol runoff. 

Where adequately drained, this soil is suitable for 
corn, small grain, grasses, and legumes. Undrained areas 
are better suited to pasture than to cultivated crops. This 
soil is not well suited to residential development. (Cap- 
ability unit TIw-2; woodland group 12; recreation group 
5; wildlife group 6) 


Hebron Series 


The Hebron series consists of deep, well drained to mod- 
erately well drained, nearly level to gently sloping soils 
in. glacial Jakebeds. These soils are mainly in the north- 
western part of the county, but they occur also on the 
broad valley floors along the major streams in the east- 
erm part of the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown loam about, 7 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer, about 4 inches thick, is friable, brown loam. 
The subsoil, about 17 inches thick, is mildly alkaline. 
Tts upper part is friable, dark-brown loam; the upper 
middle part is firm, dark-brown clay loam; the lower 
middle part is very firm, dark yellowish-brown clay loam 
that has a few dark-brown mottles; and the lower paré is 
very firm, yellowish-brown heavy silty clay loam that is 
mottled with strong brown. The underlying material is 
calcareous, firm, laminated, light yellowish-brown heavy 
silty clay loam. 

Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the pro- 
file, but it ds slow in the underlying material, The 
available moisture capacity is moderately high. The na- 
tural fertility is moderate. 

These are good farming soils, but they are not of ma- 
jor importance, because their acreage is limited. Most of 
the acreage is used for the crops commonly grown in 
the county. These soils are not suitable for sewage dis- 
posal filter fields, because permeability is slow in the un- 
derlying material. They are poorly suited to highway 
subgrade and building foundations. 

Typical profile of Hebron Joam in a cultivated field, 
1,200 feet north of the south section line, 50 feet west of 
town road, SE14,SI1, sec. 1, T. 2 N., R. 18 E. 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) loam, 
light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) when dry; weak, 
coarse, Subangular blocky structure breaking to mod- 
erate, medium, granular; friable; mildly alkaline; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2--7 to 11. inches, brown (1OYR 5/3) loam; moderate, medi- 
um, platy structure; friable; mildly alkaline; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B1i—11 to 16 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak to 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 
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B21t—16 to 20 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) clay loam; 
moderate to strong, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; thin, patchy clay films on all ped sur- 
faces; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22t—20 to 24 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 4/4) clay 
loam; moderate to strong, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; very firm; few, fine, faint, dark-brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) mottles, prominent patchy clay films 
on ped faeces; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth bound- 
ary. 

ITB23t—-24 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) heavy 
silty clay loam; moderate to strong, fine, subangular 
hlocky structure; very firm; few, lurge, distinct, 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; continuous thick 
clay films on ped faces; gravel layer at top of this 
horizon; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

IIC—28 to 60 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) 
heavy silty clay loam; laminated; firm; calcareous. 


The texture of the surface layer is generally loam, but it 
is sandy loam and silt loam in some places. The color of the 
surface and subsurface layers ranges from dark brown to 
very dark grayish brown. The subsoil, which ranges from 
14 to 24 inches in thickness, developed in layered material; 
its texture ranges from silt loam to sandy loam in the upper 
part and from clay loam to clay in the lower part. It is 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline, The underlying material 
is layered, and its texture ranges from silt to clay. 

Hebron soils are coarser textured in the upper part of the 
profile than Saylesville soils, They are finer textured in the 
lower part of the profile and in the underlying material than 
McHenry soils. 

Hebron loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes (HeB)].—This soil 
occurs mainly in glacial lakebeds northwest of the Ket- 
tle Moraine. It also occurs in broad valleys in other parts 
of the county as higher lying, circular areas within 
larger areas of Aztalan or Navan soils, or as narrow bor- 
ders around these lower, wetter soils. The areas are gen- 

s] > 
erally Jess than 40 acres im size. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Hebron soils where the surface layer is darker col- 
ored. sandy loam or silt loam. Also included are small 
areas of Casco and Fox soils where the underlying ma- 
terial is clayey or loamy. In places the included Fox 
soils have a dark surface layer and a mottled subsoil. 

Erosion has removed 4 to 8 inches of the original sur- 
face layer from about 10 percent of the acreage. In these 
places, the surface layer is lighter colored than that of 
the adjoining uneroded soils. 

The hazard of water erosion is slight. Permeability is 
slow in the underlying material, which results in rapid 
runoff during periods of heavy rain. 

If well managed, Hebron soils can be cropped fairly 
intensively. Management practices that help to control 
runoff are needed. (Capability unit Ile-6; woodland 
group 1; recreation group 10; wildlife group 3) 


Hennepin Series 


The Hennepin series consists of well-drained, loamy 
soils on steep glacial hills and moraines throughout the 
county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, about 3 inches 
thick, is friable, dark grayish-brown loam. The sub- 
soil, about 5 inches thick, is moderately alkaline, 
dark-brown, friable loam. The underlying material is cal- 


careous, very friable, yellowish-brown gravelly sandy 
loam. 

Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available 
moisture capacity is low. The natural fertility is mad- 
erately low. The coarse, calcareous underlying till re- 
stricts the roots of most crops, and roots generally do not 
penetrate below a depth of about 12 inches. 

Hennepin soils are too shallow over the gravelly layer 
and too droughty to be used for farming. They are used 
mainly for perennial pasture or woodland. 

Typical profile of Hennepin loam in a grassy opening 
on a wooded moraine, SWIANEY, sec. 18, T. 4 N., R. 16 E. 

A1—0 to 8 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) loam; moderate, fine, 
granular structure; friable; bleached sand grains; 
mildly alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

A8—8 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) loam; 
moderate, fine, granular and weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; mildly alkaline; clear, 
wayy boundary. 

B—6 to 11 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; moderately 
alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

C1—11 to 16 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) gravelly sandy loam; 
massive; very friable; calcareous; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 


C2—16 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) gravelly 
sandy loam; massive; very friable; calcareous. 


In uncultivated areas, the color of the surface and sub- 
surface layers ranges from black to very dark gray. In culti- 
vated areas, the color of the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown or very dark grayish brown. The texture of the sur- 
face layer is loam in most places, but there are also areas of 
silt loam. The subsoil generally ranges from 5 to 15 inches 
in thickness. The underlying material is generally gravelly 
sandy loam, but it ranges from sandy loam to heavy loam. 

Hennepin soils are shallower over the gravelly layer than 
McHenry soils, and they lack the clayey subsoil of those 
soils. They differ from Rodman soils in having developed in 
glacial till, rather than in outwash sand and gravel. 

Hennepin-Miami loams, sandy loam substratum, 20 
to 35 percent slopes (Hff}]—This complex occurs on 
ridges and moraines, mainly in the northern part of the 
county. The larger areas are on hilly, irregular topogra- 
phy. The smaller areas are generally on simple slopes. In 
most places they are narrow and Jess than 20 acres in 
size. About 65 percent of the acreage consists of Henne- 
pin loam, and 85 percent of Miami loam. 

The Hennepin soil in this complex has the profile de- 
scribed as typical of the series. 

The Miami soil has a dark grayish-brown surface lay- 
er, about 6 inches thick, and a brown subsurface layer. 
The subsoil is dark-brown light clay loam about 22 inch- 
es thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Casco and Rodman soils, Also included are small 
areas of McHenry silt loam im less sloping areas, and of 
Hennepin soils that have a surface layer of silt loam and 
sandy loam. 

Most of the acreage is in woodland, These areas need 
protection from grazing to maintain the stands and to 
improve the habitat for wildlife. Grazing should be 
controlled to protect the sod and guard against gullying 
in any areas that are used for pasture. (Capability unit 
VIIs-5; woodland group 5; recreation group 4; wildlife 
group 5) 
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Houghton Series 


The Houghton series consists of deep, very poorly 
drained muck and peat soils. These soils occur in de- 
pressions and on flood plains and low terraces in all 
parts of the county. 

In a typical profile the upper 81 inches is friable, 
slightly acid, black muck. The underlying material is 
neubral, matted, dark reddish-brown, partly decomposed 
peat, 

Permeability is moderate, and the available mois- 
ture capacity is high. The natural fertility is low. The 
depth of the root zone is generally limited by the water 
table. 

Drainage is needed if these soils ave used for culti- 
vated crops. Drained areas are suited to corn or forage 
plants. They are also suited to special crops, such as 
truck crops and mint. Undrained areas are suited to pe- 
rennial pasture or wildlife habitat. These soils are not 
suitable for building sites, highway subgrade, or recrea- 
tional development. 

Typical profile of Houghton muck in a cultivated 
field, NW14SW4,, sec. 15, 1.3 N., R. 16 EK. 

1—6 to 9 inches, black (N 2/0) muck; amorphous; very fri- 
able; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

2—9 to 31 inches, black (N 2/0) muck; weak, coarse, angular 
blocky structure; friable; slightly acid; diffuse, 
smooth boundary. 

38—81 to 60 inches, mucky peat; dark reddish brown (5YR 
3/2) when wet, dark reddish gray (5YR 4/2) when 
pressed; matted; wet; nonsticky; neutral. 

The surface layer ranges from very friable muck to loamy 
muck in areas where overwash of mineral soil was mixed 
with the surface layer. In these places the loamy layer ranges 
from 7 to 15 inches in thickness. The profile ranges from 
muck throughout to a mucky surface layer overlying layers 
of fibrous peat at a depth below 18 inches. Houghton muck 
occurs in undisturbed areas that have not been drained for 
many years. The profile is generally composed of a layered, 
relatively undecomposed mass of plant material, These soils 
are slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 

The organic layer is thicker in the Houghton soils than in 
Adrian, Palms, and Rollin soils. Houghton soils do not have 
the thick overwash of mineral soil material that Wallkill 
soils have. 

Houghton muck (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Hi).—The 
larger areas of this soil occur in large depressions and 
on broad, flat valley floors of major streams. The smaller 
areas are in pockets in minor drainageways, where they 
occur with Alluvial land. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Adrian muck and Palms muck that are underlain by 
sandy or loamy material at a depth of less than 42 
inches. These areas generally occur as thin bands around 
the edge of Houghton muck, where the organic soil ad- 
joins mineral soils. Also included are small areas of 
Wallkill soils, where mineral soil material was deposited 
over Floughton muck by runoff water. The areas mapped 
also include small areas of peat; these areas are generally 
undrained and uncultivated. Areas of calcareous Hongh- 
ton soils also occur, either as individual soil areas or as 
areas surrounded by the normal Houghton soil, If these 
areas of calcareous soil are cultivated and the surface 
is dry, they are easily identified by the dark-gray 
color and by numerous snail shells. 


This soil is subject to ponding, and surface drainage 
is needed to remove the water rapidly. Both surface and 
tile drainage systems are suitable. If this soil is drained, 
however, subsidence and wind erosion are serious haz- 
ards. This soil is also subject to burning. The phospho- 
rus and potash content is low. 

Most of the larger areas of this soil are cultivated. 
Most of the smaller areas are in perennial pasture. (Ca- 
pability unit IIIw-9; woodland group 10; recreation 
group 8; wildlife group 9) 


Juneau Series 


The Juneau series consists of deep, well drained to 
moderately well drained soils that occur as small areas 
on foot slopes and in natural waterways throughout 
the county. These soils formed in silty sediments depos- 
ited by runoff water, 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown and very dark grayish-brown, silt loam to a depth 
of about 28 inches. The subsurface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown, friable silt loam abont 6 inches thick. 
The subsoil, about 26 inches thick, is medium acid. The 
upper part is dark-brown, friable heavy silt loam, and 
the lower part is dark-brown, firm silty clay loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. The root zone is deep. Til- 
lage is easy. 

These soils are suitable for all general farm crops 
and for many special crops. Crops respond well to appli- 
cations of lime and fertilizer, There are no serious limi- 
tations. 

Typical profile of Juneau silt loam in a cultivated 
field, SH1ZNEY, sec. 3, 1.8 N., R216 5. 

Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure and weak, 
medium, platy; friable; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

A1—9 to 28 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to very 
dark grayish-brawn (10YR 38/2) silt loam; weak, 
medium, platy structure; friable; medium acid; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

Ab—28 to 84 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure 
and weak, thin, platy; friable; medium acid; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

Bib—a4 to 42 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) heavy silt 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure and 
weak, thin, platy; friable; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B2b—42 to GO inches, dark-brown (1JOYR 3/3) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; medium acid. 

The color of the surface and subsurface layers ranges from 
very dark grayish brown to dark brown. The thickness of 
the sedimentary overwash ranges from 18 to 86 inches. The 
texture of the surface layer is silt loam. This layer is neu- 
tral to medium acid. The soil material beneath the sedimen- 
tary layer ranges from well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained. 

Juneau soils differ from Troxel soils in having formed 
from light-colored material. They are lighter colored and 
better drained than Radford soils. 


Juneau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (JvA).—This 
soil is in intermittent natural waterways and at the 
base of slopes where sediment has been deposited by 
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runoff. 
size. 

Included in some of the areas mappec are small areas 
of light-colored upland. soils, such as those of the Mi- 
ami, McHenry, Fox, and St. Charles series. 

This soil is subject to occasional flooding and wa ater 
erosion. Under good management, it can be cropped in- 
tensively in areas where overflow and erosion can be 
controlled. (Capability unit 1-1; woodland group 1; rec- 
reation group 7; wildlife evoup 8) 


Kendall Series 


The Kendall series consists of deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soils. These 
soils occur on “uplands, mainly in the central part of the 
county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
gray silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface lay- 
er, about 4 inches thick, is dark-gray, very friable silt 
loam. 

The subsoil is about 87 inches thick. The upper part 
is friable, medium acid, dark-brown sult loam that is mot- 
tled with brown and dark brown. Below this is firm 
to very firm, medium acid to neutral, dark-brown to 
dark calc brown silty clay loam that is mottled with 
strong brown to pinkish gray. This layer is underlain by 
friable, moderately alkaline, grayish-brown to light 
brow nish-er: Ly silt loam mottled with yellowish. brown. 
The lower “part is friable, moderately alkaline, brown and 
yellowish-brown loam mottled with strong brown, 

The underlying material is calcareous, “tri lable, brown 
and yellowis sh-brown light loam that contains many peb- 
bles ‘and cobblestones. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is high, These soils dry out and warm 
up more slowly in spring than better drained soils. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops, but drainage is 
needed for dependable yields. Tf drained, these areas 
are productive. Corn is the principal crop. 

Typical profile of Kendall silt loam in a permanent 
pasture, SEY,NWYI, sec. 18, T.2.N., R.17 E. 


A1—O to 5 inches, very dark gray (1OYR 38/1) silt lonm; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
neutral; clear, wavy boundary, 

A2—5 to 9 inches, dark-gray (1OYR 4/1) silt loam; weak, 
thin, platy structure; very friable; light-gray (1lOYR 
6/1) and light brownish-gray (LOYR 6/2) silt coats 
on plates; medium acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

BiA—9 to 12 inches, dark-brown (10YR 8/8) silt loam; weak, 
medium to thick, platy structure breaking to 
weak, fine, subangular blocky; friable; medium 
acid; silt coatings as in horizon above: few. fine, 
prominent, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles and few, 
fine, distinct, brown (7.5¥R 5/2) mottles; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

inches, dark-brown (1OYR 3/8) silty clay 
loam; weak, coarse, prismatic structure breaking to 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky; firm; dark 
grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) to dark-gray (LOYR 4/1) 
coatings on ped surfaces; few, fine, prominent, dark- 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles and few, fine, distinct. 
brown (7.5¥R 5/2) mottles; clay films on all ped 
surfaces; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B22t-—16 to 28 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) heavy 
silty clay loam; weak, medium, prismatic structure 
breaking to fine to medium, angular blocky; very 


The areas are generally less than 20 acres in 


firm; few, fine, prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 
and 5/8) mottles and few, fine, distinct, pinkish- 
gray (7.5YR 6/2) mottles; clay films on all ped 
surfaces; neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 
B28t—23 to 26 inches, grayish-brown ClOYR 5/2) heavy silt 
loam; weak, medium, prismatic structure breaking 
to moderate, medium to thick, platy; firm; clay 
films on all ped surfaces; common, fine to medium, 
prominent, strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6 and 5/8) mot- 
tles; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 
to 86 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) to light 
brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt loam: weak, coarse, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many, me- 
dium to coarse, prominent, yellowish-brown (1OYR 
5/6) and 5/8) mottles; dark-colored, thick clay-flows 
in root cavities; same pebbles at lower horizon 
boundary; moderately alkaline; clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 
86 to 46 inches, brown (7.5¥R 5/4) and yellowish- 
brown ClOYR 5/4) loam; weak, coarse, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; many, coarse, distinct, 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; horizon 
contains some gravel and cobblestones; moderately 
alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 
IIC—AG to 60 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3) and yellowish-brown 
(LOYR 5/4) light loam; many pebbles and cobble- 
stones; massive; friable ; calcareous, 


B31—26 
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The texture of the surface layer is generally silt loam, 
but it is lonm in some spots. The color of the surface layer 
ranges from very dark gray to black. The silty layer ranges 
from 36 to 50 inches in thickness, The subsoil. 24 to 42 
inches thick, is medium acid to moderately alknline. The 
underlying material ranges from sandy loam to light clay 
loam, 

Kendall soils are wetter than St. Charles soils, and 
mottling oceurs higher in the subsoil than in those soils. 
They are not so wet as Pella soils, and thetr subsoil is not 
so gray. 

Kendall silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (KiA)—This 
soil occurs on glacial till plains as nearly level to slightly 
depressional areas and in natural dramageways. ‘The 
nearly level and depressional areas are generally irregu- 
lav in shape, and many are more than 40 acres in. size, 
The areas in drainageways are narrow and follow the 
drainage pattern. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas, 
less than 8 acres in size, of Pella silt loam. These areas 
occur on slightly lower and wetter parts of the Jand- 
scape. Also included are small are as of St. Charles silt 
loam in higher, better drained positions. 

The depressional areas are subject to ponding after 
heavy rains. Surface and internal drainage are slow, 
and runoff from adjoining soils accumulates. 

Drained areas are suitable for corn, small grain, grass- 
es, and legumes. Undrained areas are suited to pasture. 
(Capability unit Ilw-2; woodland group 7; recreation 
group 5; wildlife group 6) 


Knowles Series 


This series consists of moderately deep, gently slop- 
ing, well-drained scils underlain by limestone bedrock. 
These soils occur on till plains in the northwestern part 
of the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown. silt loam about 6 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer, about 3 inches thick, is dark grayish-brown, 
friable silt loam. The subsoil, about 19 imches thick, is 
firm to very firm silty clay loam. The upper part is slight- 
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ly acid and is dark yellowish brown with light brown- 
ish-gray coatings on ped surfaces. The lower part is 
mildly alkaline to moder ately alkaline, dark-brown 
gritty silty clay loam. Dolomitic limestone is at a depth 
of about 28 inches. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity 1s moderate, The depth of the root zone is hm- 
ited by bedrock. 

Tillage is easy, but these soils ave slightly droughty. 
They are generally acid, and lime is needed. These soils 
respond. well to good management. They are suitable for 
all crops generally grown im the county. 

Typical profile of Knowles silt loam in a cultivated 
field, NWI4ANTE14 sec. 10, T. 4 N., R. 15 E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, very dark ee ee (1OYR 3/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) when dry; 
moderate, fine, granular structure; friable; neutral; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; 
moderate, medium, platy structure; friable; mildly 
alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

14 inches, dark yellowish-brown (LOYR 8/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; firm; light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2). silt 
coatings on ped surfaces; slightly acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—14 to 22 inches, dark-brown (1O¥R 8/3) silty clay 
loam; strong, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
yery firm; thin, continuous, very dark grayish-brown 
(1O¥R 3/2) clay films; mildly alkaline; gradual, 
irregular boundary, 

ITB22t—22 to 28 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) gritty silty 
elay loam from fill and limestone residuum; mod- 
erate, fine, subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
conspicuous clay films on all ped faces; very dark 
brown (1OYR 2/2) organic stains; moderately alka- 
line; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

TITR—28 to 60 inches, dolomitie Hmestone bedrock. 


The color of the surface Jayer ranges from dark brown to 
very dark grayish brown. The subsoil is slightly acid to 
moderately alkaline. The depth to bedrock generally ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. 

Knowles soils are similar to McHenry and Dodge soils, 
except that the subsoil rests on limestone bedrock rather 
than on glacial till. 

Knowles silt loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes (Kw8)—This 
soil occurs on. till plains. Most areas are less than 20 acres 
in size. They generally follow the slopes set by the drain- 
age pattern, 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Knowles soils where the surface layer is loam and 
small areas where the slope is 6 to 12 percent. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of Dodge, Miami, and Mavrtin- 
ton. soils. 

This soil is slightly droughty, and there is a slight 
hazard of water erosion. Ib is suited to irrigation. Man- 
agement practices that control runoff and conserve 
moisture are needed, This soil is not well suited to resi- 
dential and commercial development, because bedrock 
interferes with excavation, Neither is it suitable for sew- 
age disposal filter fields. (Capability unit [Ie-2; wood- 

land group 1; recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Knowles Series, Mottled Subsoil Variant 


The variants from the normal Inowles soils are mod- 
erately deep, poe ly drained, loamy soils underlain by 
limestone bedrock. They ocent in. depressions and drain- 
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agewuys of till plains in the vicinity of the town of 
Whitewater in the northwestern part of the county. 

In. a typical profile the surface layer is black to very 
dark gray silt loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil, 
about 23 inches thick, is moderately alkaline, The upper 
part is olive-gray, friable heavy silt loam that is mottled 
with light olive brown and strong brown. The middle 
part is light brownish-gray, slight y sticky clay loam 
mottled with yellowish brown. The lower part is light 
brownish-gray loam mottled with yellowish brown. 
Limestone is at 2 depth of about 384 inches. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is high, The depth of the root zone is 
limited ‘by wetness. Drainage is needed if the soils are 
cultivated. Undrained areas are suitable for perennial 
pasture. Nearly all the acreage is undrained and is used 
for pasture. 

Typical profile of Knowles silt loam, mottled subsoil 
variant, in a cultivated field, SEY,SW, sec. 10, T.4.N., RB, 
15 E. 


Ap—0O to 7 inches, black (1O0YR 2/1) silt loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure breaking to moderate, 
medium, granular; friable; mildly alkaline; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

AI—7 to 1 inches, very dark gray (SY 8/1) heavy silt loam; 
weak, fine and very fine, subangular blocky struc. 
ture; friable; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

Bi—11 to 19 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) heavy silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many, medium, prominent, light olive-brown (2.5Y 
5/6) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; many 
tongues of organic staining from horizon above; 
moderately alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21—19 to 23 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) heavy 
silt loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly sticky when wet; many, medium, distinct, 
yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; mod- 
erately alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 
-—23 to 29 inches, light prownish- -gray (LOYR 6/72) light 
elay loam; weak, fine, angular blocky structure; 
slightly sticky when wet; many, medium, distinct, 
yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; numer- 
ous pebbles 5 to 10 millimeters in diameter; mod- 
erately alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

IIB3s—29 to 34 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) loam; 
weak, medium, subaugular blocky structure; non- 
sticky when wet; many, fine, distinct, yellowish- 
brown (10¥R 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; moderately 
alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

IIIR—84 to 60 inches +, limestone rock. 


The surface layer is black in most places and ranges from 
8 to 12 inches in thickness. The subsurface layer is grayer 
and ranges from 8 to 5 inches in thickness. The subsoil is 
neutral to moderately alkaline. The depth to bedrock ranges 
from 20 to 40 inches. 

The mottled subsoil variant of the Knowles soils is similar 
to Pella and Sebewa soils, but it differs in that the subsoil 
rests on limestone bedrock rather than on glacial till or 
outwash sand and gravel. 


TYB22— 


Knowles silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (KyA|.—This soil occurs in depressions and 
in drainageways. Areas in depressions are somewhat cir- 
cular or are irregular in shape; areas in drainageways 
ave generally narrow and follow the drainage pattern. A 
few areas are more than 40 acres in size, but. most occupy 
less than 20 acres. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Knowles soils that are somewhat better drained. Also 
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included ave small areas of Aztalan, Pella, and Navan 
soils, and of Wet alluvial land. 

This soil is subject to ponding after heavy rains. Wa- 
terways and diversions are needed to dispose of runoff. 

Surface drainage is needed if this soil is used for 
crops. Generally, this soil does not need lime, but it is 
low in potash. It is slow to dry out in spring, and field- 
work must be delayed. Where bedrock is near the sur- 
face, it interferes with excavation. (Capability unit 
IIIw-3; woodland group 7; recreation group 5; wildlife 
group 6) 


Lorenzo Series 


The Lorenzo series consists of gently sloping to steep, 
dark-colored, chiefly well drained, loamy soils that are 
shallow over stratified sand and gravel. These soils are 
on stream terraces and outwash plains, mainly in the 
northern and eastern parts of the county. 

In « typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
brown loam. about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
10 inches thick and, in the upper part, consists chiefly 
of firm, moderately alkaline, dark-brown clay loam. The 
lower part is friable, mildly alkaline, dark yellowish- 
brown light sandy clay loam. Layers of calcareous, light 
yellowish-brown sand and gravel make up the underly- 
ing material. ; 

Lovenzo soils are somewhat excessively drained in 
areas where the subsoil is thin and the underlying 
sand and gravel are near the surface. Although the soils 
are moderately permeable, they have moderately low to 
low available moisture capacity and «are somewhat 
droughty. Above the coarse-textured underlying materi- 
al, the soils are favorable for root growth. 

Lorenzo soils are used mainly for crops or pasture, but 
plant growth is generally poor. They are a good source of 


sand and gravel. ; ; 
Typical profile of Lorenzo loam in a cultivated field, 


SEY, SW, sec. 14, T. 3 N., R. 16 1. 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loam; mod- 
erate, fine, granular structure; friable; mildly alka- 
line; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1l—9 to 11 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 3/3) light clay loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure ; friable; 
few pebbles; moderately alkaline; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B21t—11 to 16 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 3/3) clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; thin, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) clay 
films on all ped faces; moderately alkaline; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B22t—16 to 19 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 3/4) light 
sandy clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
strueture; friable; thin, discontinuous, very dark 
grayish-brown (1OYR 3/2) clay films on peds; mildly 
alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

C—19 to 60 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4), strati- 
fied sand and gravel; single grain; loose; calcareous. 


In some places the A horizon is black, and in some areas 
the texture is silt loam, sandy loam, or gravelly loam. This 
horizon is stony in some places. The B horizon is normally 
clay loam to sandy clay loam, and it is neutral to moderately 
alkaline. The depth to the underlying sand and gravel ranges 
from 12 to 24 inches, 

Lorenzo soils are deeper over sand and gravel than Rod- 
man soils and contain more clay in the subsoil. They are 
shallower over sand and gravel than Warsaw soils. 


Lorenzo loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (LyB)—This soil 
occurs on stream terraces and outwash plains. The areas 
on. stream terraces are long and narrow and lie between 
the flood plain and steeper Lorenzo or Rodman. soils, 
which are in slightly higher positions. The aveas on out- 
wash plains are irregular in shape and generally less 
than 40 acres in size. 

The surface layer is very dark brown loam about 10 
inches thick. It is underlain by a dark-brown clay loam 
subsoil about 12 inches thick. In most places this soil is 
slightly deeper than the soil described in the typical 
profile. 

Included in mapping are small areas of level or con- 
cave Warsaw soils. Also included, on knolls and ridges, 
are small areas of Lorenzo gravelly loam and of Rod- 
man gravelly loam. 

This soil is fairly easy to work, and nearly all the 
acreage is used for crops, though small fields are in pe- 
rennial pasture. Surface runoff is moderate, and the 
hazard of water erosion is slight. In cultivated areas man- 
agement is needed that controls runoff and conserves 
moisture, The soil responds well to irrigation, especially 
in periods of low rainfall. It also is well suited to resi- 
dential, commercial, and recreational development. (Ca- 
pability unit I[[Te-+; woodland group 12; recreation 
group 4; wildlife group 5) 

Lorenzo loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (lyC2).— 
This soil occurs on stream terraces, outwash plains, and 
side slopes bordering drainageways. It occupies irregu- 
larly shaped areas, generally less than 40 acres in size, 
within larger areas of gently sloping Lorenzo and War- 
saw soils. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the se- 
ries. In some areas the soil has lost as much as 8 inches 
of its original surface layer through erosion, and in 
places there ave rills and thin spots where the subsoil is 
exposed. 

Included in mapping are small areas of nearly level 
or concave Lorenzo silt loam, Warsaw loam, and War- 
saw silt loam. Also included are small areas of steeper 
Lorenzo gravelly loam and Rodman gravelly loam. 

Nearly all the acreage is cropped, but a small part 
is in perennial pasture. This soil 1s more droughty than 
Lorenzo loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, because generally it 
is slightly shallower than that soil and runoff is more 
rapid. Water erosion is a moderate hazard, and manage- 
ment practices that conserve moisture and control run- 
off are needed. The soil is well suited to residential, com- 
mercial, and recreational development. (Capability untt 
TVe-4; woodland group 12; recreation group 4; wildlife 
group 5) 

Lorenzo-Rodman complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
eroded (lzD2)—-This complex consists of moderately 
steep, eroded Lorenzo anc Rodman soils that He on 
knolls, ridges, and terrace escarpments. These soils occur 
in such an intricate pattern that mapping them sepa- 
rately was impractical. They generally occupy oval or 
narrow areas that follow the drainage pattern, but in 
places they are in areas of hilly, irregular relief where 
slopes normally are complex and do not conform to that 
pattern. On about half their acreage, the soils have lost 
4 to 6 inches of their original surface layer through 
erosion. 
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Nearly 70 percent. of the acreage is Lorenzo loam, and 
30 percent is Rodman gravelly loam. The Lorenzo soil is 
in concave areas and is less sloping than the Rodman 
soil. It has a surface layer of very dark brown loam, 
about 7 inches thick, and a subsoil of dark yellowish- 
brown clay loam about 10 inches thick. The Rodman soil 
is steeper and has convex slopes, Its surface layer is 
black gravelly loam about 6 inches thick, and its subsoil 
is dark-brown gravelly sandy loam about 6 inches thick. 

Included in areas mapped as these soils are small 
areas, each Jess than 5 acres in size, of Warsaw loam, 
Warsaw silt loam, and Lorenzo silt loam. The Warsaw 
soils lie in hollows, on nearly level hilltops, and at the 
base of steeper slopes. 

Almost all the acreage is in pasture or meadow, for 
which the soils are suitable. They also are suitable as 
wildlife habitat, but they are not suited to cultivated 
crops. Runoff is very rapid, and in tilled areas the haz- 
ard of water erosion is severe. Because the soils are 
droughty, highly susceptible to washing, and exposed 
to the hot sun on southerly slopes, their suitability for 
planted evergreens is limited. In some areas only a few 
planted seedlings survive. (Capability wnit VIe-4; 
woodland group 12; recreation group 4; wildlife group 5) 


Marsh 


Marsh (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Mf) consists of min- 
eral and organic soil materials that generally are inter- 
mingled. The larger areas occur along lakes and streams, 
and small areas are scattered throughout the county. 
Marsh has a permanently high water table and is cov- 
eved with water most of the year. The natural vegetation 
is mostly rushes, sedges, reeds, and other water-tolerant 
plants. 

This land type has a dark-colored surface layer that 
is underlain by grayish material. It is neutral to mod- 
erately alkaline. Included in mapping are small bodies 
of open water. 

Marsh is not suited to any crops grown in the county, 
and in most places it cannot be drained feasibly or 
economically, It is suitable as wildlife habitat. (Capa- 
bility unit VIIIw-15; woodland group 11; recreation 
group 6; wildlife group 7) 


Martinton Series 


This series consists of deep, somewhat poorly drained, 
dark-colored soils. These soils developed in water-laid 
silt and clay in glacial lakebeds. They are nearly level 
to gently sloping. The largest areas are in the north- 
western part of the county, but they also occur in broad 
river valleys in the eastern part of the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
gvayish-brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer, about 4: inches thick, is very dark gray, 
friable, mottled silt, loam. The subsoil, about 23 inches 
thick, is slightly acid and mottled. The upper part is 
friable, very dark gray and dark grayish-brown silt 
loam; the middle part is very firm, dark grayish-brown 
silty clay; and the lower part is very firm, grayish- 
brown silty clay. The underlying material is calcareous, 
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friable to firm, dark grayish-brown layers of silt and 
clay. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is high. The root zone is favorable to 
a depth of about 3 feet. Tillage is easy. 

Most areas of these soils are in crops. Drainage is needed 
in cultivated areas; crops respond to applications of lime. 
These soils are not well suited to highway subgrade and 
building foundations. They are not snitable for sewage 
disposal filter fields, because permeability is slow in the 
underlying material. 

Typical profile of Martimton silt loam in a cultivated 
field, SESW, sec. 9, T. 4 N., R. 15 E. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; moderately alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A3—6 to 10 inches, very dark gray (10Y¥R 3/1) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; few, 
fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) mot- 
tles; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1i—10 to 15 inches, very dark gray (10YR 38/1) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; few, 
fine, distinct, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) mot- 
thes; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—15 to 20 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) heavy 
silt loam; weak, medium, prismatic structure break- 
ing to moderate, fine, subangular blocky; friable to 
firm; common, fine, faint, brown (7.5YR 5/2) mottles 
and many, fine, distinct, dark-brown and _ strong- 
brown (7.5Y¥R 4/4 and 5/8) mottles; slightly acid; 
clear, smooth boundary, 

B22t—20 to 29 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) silty 
clay; moderate, medium, prismatie structure break- 
ing to strong, fine, angular blocky; very firm; com- 
mon, fine, faint, brown (7.5YR 5/2) mottles and 
many, fine, prominent, strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6 and 
5/8) mottles; dark-brown (10YR 3/3) clay films con- 
tinuous on ped faces; slightly acid, gradual, smooth 
boundary, 

B23t—29 to 33 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silty clay; 
moderate, medium, prismatic structure breaking to 
moderate, medium, angular blocky; very firm; com- 
mon, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6 
and 5/8) mottles; clay films continuous on prism 
faces, patchy on horizontal ped faces; slightly acid; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—33 to 60 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) stratified 
silt and clay; friable to firm; thin, light brownish- 
gray (LOYR 6/2) bands of coarse silt; calcareous. 


The surface and subsurface layers range from very dark 
brown to very dark gray in color and from 7 to 12 inches in 
total thickness. The subsoil is slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 
It ranges from silt loam to silty clay in texture and from 
16 to 30 inches in thickness. The underlying material con- 
sists of layered silt and clay. In places thin bands of coarse 
silt and very fine sand occur below a depth of 36 inches. 

Martinton soils formed in finer textured material than 
Aztalan and Mundelein soils, and they have a finer textured 
subsoil than those soils. They differ from Elburn soils mainly 
in being underlain by silt and clay, rather than loam to 
sandy loam glacial till. 


Martinton silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (MgA).— 
This soil generally occurs between poorly drained Pella 
and Navan. soils in lowlands and higher lying Hebron 
and Saylesville soils. It forms narrow, gently sloping 
borders of depressions. Smaller areas occur as low knolls 
in larger, poorly drained areas. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are a few small 
areas of Saylesville, Aztalan, and Pella soils and a 
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small acreage of Mavrtinton soils where the surface 
layer is light colored. 

This soil is subject to ponding after heavy rains. Wet- 
ness is caused by slow surface and internal drainage and 
by accumulation of runoff from adjoining areas, Water- 
ways and diversions ave needed to remove surface water 
rapidly. Tile drains help to speed internal drainage 
and increase the depth of the root zone. 

This soil is suited to most general farm crops and to 
many special crops, ‘but water management is needed for 
dependable yields. (Capability unit I[Iw-2; woodland 
group 7; recreation group 5; wildlife group 6) 


Matherton Series 


The Matherton series consists of nearly level, some- 
what poorly drained soils on low terraces and outwash 
plains. These soils ave moderately deep to sand and 
gravel. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer, about 4 inches thick, is gvayish-brown, friable, 
mottled silt loam. The subsorl is about 25 inches thick. 
The upper part is mildly alkaline, brown, friable silt 
loam that is mottled with strong brown. The middle part 
is neutral, firm to very firm, grayish-brown and strong- 
brown silty clay loam; and the lower part is moderately 
alkaline, grayish-brown, firm sandy clay loam that is 
mottled with yellowish brown. The underlying material 
is moderately alkaline, Jayered, grayish-brown sand and. 
gravel. ; 

Permeability is moderate through the subsoil and 
rapid in the underlying layer. The available moisture 
capacity is high. The depth of the root zone is limited 
by wetness. ; 

Generally, these soils do not need lime. Surface drain- 
age is needed if cultivated crops are grown. Tile drain- 
age is not suitable. Drained areas are suitable for corn, 
small grain, grasses, and legumes. Undrained areas are 
used for pasture or meadow. 

Typical profile of Matherton silt loam in a cultivated 
field, NEIANEY, sec. 15, T. 4 N., B. 18 EB. 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark brown (1OYR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; mildly alka- 
line; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 11 inches, grayish-brown (1OYR 5/2) silt loam; 
moderate, thin, platy structure; friable; many, 
fine, prominent, sltrong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) 
mottles; mildly alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bl—11 to 15 inches, brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak, 
medium, prismatie structure breaking to moderate, 
fine, subangular blocky; friable; many, moderate, 
prominent, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) mot- 
tles and many, fine, faint, pinkish-gray (7.5YR 6/2) 
mottles; mildly alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B21t—15 to 19 inches, equal parts of grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) 
and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) silty clay loam ; 
moderate, medium, prismatic structure breaking to 
moderate, fine, subungular blocky; firm; thin clay 
films, patchy on ped. surfaces; neutral; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

I&ITB22t—19 to 24 inches, equal parts of grayish-brown 
(LOYR 5/2) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) 
silty clay loam; moderate, medium, prismatic struc- 
ture breaking to moderate, fine, angular blocky; very 
firm; clay films patchy on ped surfaces and in root 
channels; a few pebbles smaller than 5 millimeters; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 
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ISITB238t—24 to 27 inches, equal parts of grayish-brown 
(10Y¥R 5/2) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) 
silty clay loam; moderate, medium, prismatic struc- 
ture breaking to weak, medium, angular blocky; very 
firm; gray (5Y 5/1) clay films along vertical faces 
of prisms and in reat channels; a few pebbles small- 
er than 5 millimeters; moderately alkaline; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

IIB8—27 to 86 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) sandy clay 

loum; weak, coarse, prismatic structure breaking to 

weak, coarse, subangular blocky; firm; common, 
coarse, prominent, yellowish-brown (lOYR 5/6 and 

5/8) mottles; many weathered dolomite pebbles; 

moderately alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

to 60 inches, -+, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) sand 

and gravel; single grain; loose; laminated; contains 

thin layers of fine-textured material; spots of light- 
gray (1OYR 7/2) weathered dolomite; moderately 
alkaline. 
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The surface layer ranges from very dark grayish brown 
to black and is 6 to 10 inches thick. The texture is gener- 
ally loam or silt loam, but it is sandy loam in some areas. 
The subsurface layer is grayish brown in most places; it 
ranges from 3 to 5 inches in thickness. The subsoil is medium 
acid to moderately alkaline. The finer textured part ranges 
from silty clay loam to sandy clay loam in texture. The 
depth to the underlying sand and gravel ranges from 24 to 
42 inches. 

Matherton soils differ from Kendall soils mainly in having 
an underlying layer of sand and gravel outwash rather than 
loamy till. 

Matherton silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (MmA}.— 
This soil occurs on. low stream terraces, in wide valleys, 
and bordering depressions and lakes. The areas are inreg- 
war in shape and generally are Jess than 40 acres in size. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
where the silt layer is thicker than is normal for Mather- 
ton soils, small areas where the silt is thinner than 
normal, and a few acres where this soil is better drained 
than normal. Also included are some areas where the sur- 
face layer is loam or sandy loam. 

This soil has a high water table; it is subject to pond- 
ing after heavy rains. Surface drainage is needed to dis- 
pose of surface water rapidly and to lower the water 
table enough to increase the depth of the root zone. 

This soil is suitable for most crops, but water manage- 
ment is needed. Ti is not well suited to residential, com- 
merical, or recreational development. (Capability unit 
IIw-5; woodland group 7; recreation group 5; wildlife 
group 6) 


McHenry Series 


The McHenry series consists of nearly level to moder- 
ately steep, well-drainect soils on glacial till plains. 
These soils occur throughout the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer, about 4 inches thick, is dark grayish-brown to dark- 
brown, friable silt loam. The subsoil, about 27 inches 
thick, is firm. The upper part is strongly acid and very 
strongly acid, dark-brown silt loam and gritty silty clay 
loam. The lower part is very strongly acid or neutral, 
dark-brown clay loam. The underlying material is cal- 
careous, dark-brown, friable gravelly sandy loam. 

Permeability is modevate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderate. The depth of the root zone is lim- 
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ited by the gravelly underlying till. The soils are easy to 
work. 

McHenry soils are good farming soils and are well 
suited to crops. They are generally acid, but they re- 
spond well to applications of lime and fertilizer. 
Typical profile of McHenry silt loam in a road cut, 


NW1,SEt/, sec. 15, T. 2 N., R. 15 E. 


A1—O to 4: inches, very dark brown (1OYR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; medium 
acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown to dark-brown (10YR 
4/2 and 4/3) silt loam; weak, thin, platy structure; 
friable; medium acid; abrupt, wavy boundary, 

Bi—8 to 15 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
to moderately fine, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. . 

I&IITB21—15 to 22 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) gritty 
silty clay loam: moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; numerous chert pebbles; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

ITB22t—22 to 81 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; numerous chert pebbles; continuous dark- 
brown (7.5YR 3/4) clay films on all ped faces; very 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

ITB23t—31 to 385 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
weak to moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; many weathered dolomite pebbles; con- 
tinuous dark-brown (7.5YR 3/4) clay films on all 
ped faces; neutral; gradual, wavy boundary. 

ITC—85 to 60 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 4/3) gravelly sandy 
loam till; massive; friable; calcareous, 

The A horizon is silt loam. It ranges from very dark 
grayish brown to dark grayish brown in color. In the south- 
ern part of the county, some of the areas are very dark 
brown. The subsurface layer is grayish brown to dark brown; 
it ranges from 8 to 6 inches in thickness, The subsoil is 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline. It ranges from 18 to 30 
inches in thickness. The silty layer is generally 15 to 24 
inches thick. The underlying material is generally sandy 
loam, but it ranges from gravelly loamy sand to sandy loam 
that contains many cobblestones. 

McHenry soils have a thinner silt cap than Dodge soils, 
and more of their B horizon developed in the underlying 
glacial till. They differ from Miami soils mainly in having 
coarser textured underlying till. 

McHenry silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Mo8).— This 
soil occurs on till plains, mainly in the north-central 
part of the county. It occurs with the well-drained 
Dodge and St. Charles soils and the wetter Kendall soils. 
The areas ave irregular in shape. Some of them follow 
the slopes set by the drainage pattern. Miost areas 
are more than 40 acres in size. The larger part of the 
acreage consists of areas more than 80 acres in size. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
Seles. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
that lack the coarse-textured underlying material. In 
most areas the surface layer is silt loam, but there are 
tracts of loam and sandy loam also. In addition, a small 
acreage of McHenry soils on 0 to 2 percent slopes was 
mapped with this soil. 

The hazard of water erosion is slight. Tillage is easy. 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped fairly in- 
tensively. It 1s suited to all the crops generally grown 
and to many special crops. It is also suitable for residen- 
tial and industrial development. There are no serious 
limitations. (Capability unit TIe-1; woodland group 
1; recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) 


McHenry silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(MpB2)—This soil is on till plains. It oceurs with Dodge 
and Miami soils and the lower lying St. Charles and 
Kendall soils. The areas are irregular in shape and gen- 
erally follow the slopes set by the drainage pattern. Most 
areas ave less than 40 acres in size. 

The surface layer of this soil is lighter colored than 
that of the soil described as typical of the series. It con- 
sists of dark grayish-brown silt Joam about 7 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer has been mixed with the 
surface layer. The subsoil, about 24 inches thick, is dark- 
brown clay loam. Erosion has removed 4 to 8 inches of 
the original surface layer from about halt of the acreage, 
and in these places the surface layer is Hghter colored 
than in uneroded areas and is less friable. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas, 
less than 3 acres in size, of St. Charles and Kendall soils. 
Also included are small areas of Dodge and Miami soils. 

The hazard of water erosion is slight. Management 
practices that include control of runoff are beneficial. 
Tillage is easy. 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped fairly in- 
tensively. It is suitable for residential and industrial 
development. (Capability umt ITe-1; woodland group 
1; recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) 

McHenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (MpC).— 
This soil occurs on sloping areas of till plains, mainly 
in the central part of the county. It oceurs with well- 
drained Dodge and Miami soils. The areas are irregu- 
lar in shape and follow no general pattern, or they are 
narrow anc follow the slopes set by the drainage pat- 
tern. Most areas are less than 60 acres in size. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam 
about § inches thick. The subsurface layer has been 
mixed with the surface layer. The subsoil, about 24 
inches thick, is dark-brown silty clay loam grading to 
clay loam in the lower part. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of St. Charles, Kendall, and Conover soils on the more 
gently sloping, lower lying positions on the landscape. 
Also included are small areas of Dodge and Miami soils. 

Most of the acreage is in woodland. Some areas are 
used for perennial pasture. This soil is productive, but 
there is a moderate erosion hazard. Woodlands that are 
protected from grazing yield better returns and also 
provide better food and cover for wildlife. (Capability 
unit I[Ie-l; woodland group 1; recreation group 1; 
wildlife group 1) 

McHenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(MpC2).—This soil occurs on sloping till plains. It occurs 
with well-drained Dodge and Miami soils. The areas are 
generally long and narrow and follow the slopes set by 
the drainage pattern. Many form the side slopes of drain- 
ageways. Most of them are Jess than 60 acres in size. 

The surface layer is dark-brown silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsurface layer has been mixed with 
the surface layer. The subsoil, about 24 inches thick, is 
dark-brown silty clay loam, grading to yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam in the lower part. Generally, the surface 
layer is thinner, hehter colored, and Jess friable than 
that of uneroded soils because material from the subsoil 
has been mixed with the surface layer through tillage. 
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Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
that lack the coarse-textured underlying material. In 
these aveas the surface layer is generally silt loam, but 
in places it is loam. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate. Careful manage- 
ment is needed to control further erosion and to main- 
tain soil structure. Management practices that imclude 
control of runoff, return of organic matter, and _main- 
tenance of fertility are needed. (Capability unit T1Te-1; 
woodland group 1; recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) 


Metea Series 


The Metea series consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, well-drained to somewhat excessively drained 
sandy soils in the north-central and northeastern parts 
of the county. These soils developed from sandy glacial 
drift and the underlying loamy till, | 

Tn a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown loamy fine sand about 9 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, about 2 inches thick, is dark grayish- 
brown, very friable loamy fine sand. The subsoil 1s 
about 49 inches thick. The upper part is slightly acid, 
dark-brown, friable Joamy fine sand; the middle part is 
neutral, dark-brown, firm sandy clay loam and clay 
loam; and the lower part is strongly acid, dark-brown 
and brown, friable silé loam, The underlying material is 
slightly acid, brown, friable silt loam that grades to 
sandy loam as depth increases. 

Permeability is rapid in the sandy upper layer and 
moderate in the lower part of the subsoil and underlying 
material. The available moisture capacity is moderately 
low to low in the upper part of the soil, but it is moder- 
ately high in the lower part of the subsoil and substia- 
tum. The natural fertility is moderately low, and lime 
is needed. The hazard of wind erosion is severe. 

These soils are used mainly for crops and pasture. 
Some fields have been taken out of cultivation and are 
kept in permanent vegetation, In recent years some of 
the areas have been planted to coniferous trees, Deep- 
rooted plants are better suited to these soils than shal- 
low-rooted crops because they can reach the moisture 
in the lower part of the subsoil and in the substratum. 

Typical profile of Metea loamy fine sand in a culti- 
vated field, SH14,SW1, sec. 6, T. 4 N., R. 18 Ee. 

Ap—0O to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (1OYR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; slightly acid; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—9 to 11 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak, thick, platy structure; very fria- 
ble; slightly acid; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

BLI—11 to 22 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 4/3) loamy fine 
sand; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure ; 
very friable; slightly cemented when dry; few well- 
rounded pebbles as much as 60 millimeters in size; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B12t—22 to 25 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; friable 
when moist, slightly hard when dry; few dark red- 
dish-brown (5YR 3/8 and 3/4) clay flows within 
the weakly formed peds; few spots of iron and 
manganese; slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

TIB21t—25 to 28 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) light 
sandy clay loam; moderate, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; thin, dark-brown 
(10YR 8/3) clay films on all ped surfaces; many 
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iron and manganese discolorations; neutral; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

TLB22t—28 to 34 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam ; 
moderate, fine, subanguiar blocky structure; firm; 
thick, dark-brown (1O¥R 3/8) clay films on all ped 
surfaces; many iron and manganese discolorations ; 
neutral: clear, smooth boundary. 

IIB31t—34. to 50 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) heavy silt 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular and angular 
blocky structure; friable to firm; dark-brown (10YR 
3/8) clay films that are thick on vertical ped sur- 
faces but thin on horizontal surfaces; many iron 
and manganese discolorations; few pebbles 15 to 25 
millimeters in diameter; strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

ITB32t—-50 to 60 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few, 
very thin, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) clay films on 
ped surfaces; few pebbles 15 to 25 millimeters in 
diameter; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

IIC—60 to 66 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; massive; 
friable; few pebbles 15 to 25 millimeters in diam- 
eter; slightly acid. 

The surface and subsurface layers range from dark gray- 
ish brown to dark brown or brown in color and from 8 to 
14. inches in total thickness. Some areas are very dark gray- 
ish brown. The texture is generally loamy fine sand, but it 
ranges from fine sand to fine sandy loam. The sandy upper 
part of the subsoil is 18 to 33 inches thick. The subsoil ranges 
from loamy fine sand to sandy loam in the upper part and 
from sandy clay loam to clay loam or silty clay loam in the 
lower part. It is neutral to strongly acid. 

Metea soils have a coarser textured, thicker sandy upper 
layer than the sandy loams of the Fox series, and they lack 
the underlying layer of sand and gravel of those soils, They 
are finer textured in the lower part of the subsoil and under- 
lying material than Boyer soils. 


Metea loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MvA).— 
This soil occurs on rolling outiwash plains with Casco, 
Fox, and Boyer soils. The areas are generally irregular 
in shape and less than 80 acres in size. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
series. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Casco, Fox, and Boyer soils. Also included are a few 
a of Metea soils that have a dark-colored surface 
ayer. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, 
grasses, and legumes, Deep-rooted plants withstand ex- 
tended dry periods better than shallow-rooted plants. 
Practices that control wind erosion and conserve mois- 
ture are needed in cultivated areas. If the soil is irri- 
gated and well managed, row crops can be grown year 
after year. Grazing should be carefully controlled to 
protect the sod in areas used for perennial pasture. 

This soil is also suitable for woodland and wildlife 
habitat. (Capability unit IlIs-4; woodland group 4; 
recreation group 3; wildlife group 4) 

Metea loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes (MuB).— 
This soil occurs on undulating outwash plains with 
Boyer, Casco, and Fox soils, The areas are generally 
irregular in shape and Jess than 100 acres in size. Some 
areas are gently undulating, and in the hollows the tex- 
ture of their surface Jayer is sandy loam. 

The surface layer, about 9 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown loamy fine sand. The subsurface layer is about 
3 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is dark- 
brown loamy fine sand about 18 inches thick, and the 
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lower part is dark-brown clay Joam about 28 inches 
thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Casco, Fox, and Boyer soils. Also included are a 
few acres of Metea soils that have a dark-colored sur- 
face layer. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, 
grasses, and legumes. It is also suited to perennial pas- 
ture. Management practices that control wind and water 
erosion are needed in cultivated areas. Practices that 
conserve moisture and maintain organic-matter content 
are also beneficial. This soil is suitable for irrigation. 
Grazing should be carefully controlled to protect the sod 
in areas used for perennial pasture. 

This soil is also suitable for woodland and wildlife 
habitat. (Capability unit ITIs+4; woodland group 4; 
recreation group 3; wildlife group 4) 


Miami Series 


The Miami series consists of nearly level to steep, 
well-drained soils. These soils occur on glacial till plains 
throughout the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown. silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer, about 2 inches thick, is dark-gray, friable silt 
loam. The subsoil is about 20 inches thick. The upper 
part is slightly acid, dark-brown, friable light silty clay 
loam; the middle part. is slightly acid, dark-brown, firm 
silty clay loam; and the lower part is slightly acid and 
mildly alkaline, dark yellowish-brown, firm clay loam. 
The underlying material is calcareous, yellowish-brown, 
friable loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. The depth of the root zone 
extends to more than 3 feet. Tillage is easy. 

Miami soils are suitable for all general farm crops and 
for many special crops. Crops respond well to applica- 
tions of ime and fertilizer. 

Typical profile of Miami silt loam in a cultivated 
field, NWi4,.NE1,4 sec. 6, T. 1 N., R. 16 FE. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 
weak to moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 10 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; mod- 
erate, thin, platy structure; friable; neutral; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Bi---10 to 14 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/8) light silty clay 
loam; weak, thick, platy structure breaking to mod- 
erate, fine, subangular blocky; friable; slightly acid; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

T&ITB21t—14. to 19 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/8) gritty 
silty clay loam; moderate to strong, fine, snbangular 
blocky structure; slightly hard when dry, slightly 
plastic when wet; thin, dark yellowish-brown 
(10¥R 8/4) clay films on ped faces, light-gray (1l0YR 
7/1) silt coats on peds; slightly acid; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

ITB22t—19 to 23 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
elay loam; moderate, medium to fine, subangular 
blocky structure; hard when dry, plastic when wet; 
very dark grayish-brown (7.5YR 3/2) clay films on 
all ped faces; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

TYB232t—23 to 30 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1O0YR 4/4) 
heavy clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; hard when dry, plastic when wet; 
very dark grayish-brown (7.5YR 8/2) clay films on 
all ped faces: mildly alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 
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ITC—30 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown loam ; 


massive; friable; calcareous. 


(1OYR 5/4) 


The texture of the surfnce layer is loam or silt loam. 
This layer together with the subsurface layer ranges from 
8 to 12 inches in total thickness, The color of the surface 
layer generally ranges from dark gray to dark grayish brown 
or very dark grayish brown, but in the southern part of the 
county some of the areas are very dark brown. In most 
places the subsurface layer is grayer in color than the sur- 
face layer. The subsoil, 12 to 30 inches thick, is neutral to 
strongly acid. Its texture ranges from silty clay loam to clay 
loam. The depth to the JIC horizon of till ranges from 24 to 
42 inches. The till is generally a loam, but it ranges from 
light loam to light clay loam. Gravel makes up less than 15 
percent of the till. The color ranges from yellowish brown 
to reddish brown. 

Miami soils have finer textured, less gravelly underlying 
material than McHenry soils. They have a thinner silt cap 
than Dodge soils, and most of their subsoil developed in till. 

Miami sandy loam, sandy loam substratum, 2 to 6 
percent slopes (MvB).—This soil occurs on: till plains in 
the northwestern corner of the county. It also occurs 
with soils of outwash plains, such as Casco and Tox soils, 
in the north-central part of the county. The areas are 
irreeular in shape, and a few areas are more than 40 acres 
in size. 

The surface layer, about 7 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown sandy loam. The subsurface layer is brown 
ancl is about 3 inches thick. The subsoil, about 20 inches 
thick, is dark-brown light sandy clay loam. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Casco and Tox soils. Also included are small areas of 
Minami loam and a small acreage of Miami sandy loam 
that is mottled in the lower part of the subsoil. 

This soil is droughty. The hazard of wind and water 
erosion is slight. 

This soil is suitable for corn, soybeans, small grain, 
grasses, and legumes. It is also suitable for pasture, 
woodland, and wildlife habitat. Management practices 
that conserve moisture and control wind and water ero- 
sion are needed. (Capability unit IIIe-4; woodland 
group 3; recreation group 2; wildlife group 1) 

Miami loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded {MwC2).— 
This soil occurs on till plains with Dodge and McHenry 
soils. The areas are long and narrow and follow the 
slopes set by the drainage pattern. Many areas form the 
side slopes of drainageways. Most areas are less than 60 
acres in size. 

The surface layer, about 7 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown or dark-brown loam. The subsurface layer 
is about 3 inches thick. The subsoil, about 22 inches 
thick, is dark-brown clay loam, grading to reddish- 
brown clay loam in the lower part. The surface layer 
generally is thinner and lighter colored than that in the 
profile described as typical of the series. About two-thirds 
of the acreage has lost 4 to 8 inches of the original 
surface layer through erosion. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are smal] areas 
of Miami silt loam, as well as areas of Miami loam and 
silt loam where the subsoil is 2 to 6 inches thinner than 
normal. Also included are small areas of Dodge and 
Miami soils that are underlain by clay loam till. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate. Careful manage- 
ment is needed to control erosion and to maintain soil 


structure. 
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This soil is suited to all general farm crops and_to 
many special crops. Management practices are needed 
that include control of runoff, return of organic matter 
to the soil, and maintenance. of fertility. ” (Capability 
unit Te-1; woodland group 1; recreation group 2; 
wildlife group 1) 

Miami loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded (MwD2).— 
This soil occurs ion moraines and side slopes of deep 
drainageways. The areas are generally long and conform 
to the ‘slopes. Many are more than 40 acres in size. ‘This 
soil is extensive in the vicinity of Lake Como and Lake 
Geneva. 

The surface layer, about 7 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown or dark-brown Joam. Most of the subsurface 
layer has been mixed with the surface layer. The subsoil, 
about 26 inches thick, is dark reddish-brown clay loam, 
About one-third of the acreage has lost 4 to 8 inches of 
the original surface layer through erosion. The surface 
layer in eroded areas is lighter colored than in uneroded 
areas and is Jess friable. 

Included in some of the areas mapped is a small acre- 
age of Miami soils where the slope is 20 to 30 percent. 
Also included are small areas of McHenry and Miami 
silt loam, as well as areas of Miami soils where the sub- 
soil is 4 to 12 inches thinmer than normal. 

Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. 

This soil is not suited to row crops, unless erosion 
control practices are applied. It is better suited to close- 
growing crops, such as small grain and forage plants. 

rganic matter should be returned to the soil. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve-1; woodland group 1; recreation. group 2; 
wildlife group 1) 

Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (MxB8).—-This soil is on till plains. It occurs with 
McHenry and Dodge soils and lower lying St. Charles and 
Kendall’soils. The areas are irregular in shape and gen- 
erally follow the slopes set by the drainage pattern. Most 
areas are less than 40 acres in size. 

The surface layer, about § inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown loam. The subsurface layer, about 3 inches 
thick, is grayish-brown loam. The subsoil, about 28 
inches thick, is dark-brown. clay loam, g rading to sandy 
clay loam in the lower part. About half of the acreage 
has lost 4 to 8 inches of the original surface layer 
through erosion. The surface layer in eroded areas is 
lighter colored and is not so friable as the surface layer 
in uneroded areas. 

Included in some of the areas mapped is a small acre- 
age of these soils where the subsoil is 4 to 12 inches thin- 
ner than normal. Also included are small areas of these 
soils where the lower part of the subsoil is mottled. 
Other inclusions are small areas, Jess than 8 acres in 
size, of St. Charles and Kendall soils. Also included are 
small areas of Dodge and McHenry soils and small 
areas of Miami soils that are slightly mottled in the 
lower part of the subsoil. 

This soil can be cropped fairly intensively if well 
managed. It is easily worked. There is a slight hazard 
of water crosion. Management practices that include con- 
trol of runoff are beneficial. (Capability unit Tle-1; 
woodland group 1; recreation group 2; wildlife group 1) 


Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded (MxC2)—This soil occurs on till plains 
with well-drained Dodge and McHenry soils. ‘The aveas 
are generally long and narrow and follow the slopes set 
by the drainage pattern, Many areas form side slopes of 
drainageways. Most are less than 60 acres in size. 

The surface layer, about 6 inches thick, is dark-brown 
loam. The subsurface layer, about 3 inches thick is gray- 
ish brown. The subsoil, about 26 inches thick, is dark- 
brown clay loam, evading to sandy clay loam in the 
lower part. - 

About three-fourths of the acreage has lost 4 to 8 
inches of the original surface layer through erosion. The 
surface layer in “uneroded aveas is darker colored than 
the surface layer in eroded areas. In places the subsoil 
is exposed. 

Included in some of the areas mapped is a small 
acreage of these soils where the subsoil is 4 to 12 inches 
thinner than normal. Also included are a few acres 
where the surface layer is sandy loam, as well as a few 
acres where the subsoil is mottled in the lower part. 

This soil is suited to the crops commonly grown in 
the county. There is a moderate erosion hazard, and 
careful management is needed to control further erosion 
and to maintain. soil structure. Management practices 
that include control of runoff, return of organic matter, 
and maintenance of fertility are needed. (Capability 
unit I[Te-1; woodland group 1; recreation group 2; 
wildlife group 1) 

Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 12 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, ereded (MxD2).—This soil occurs on moraines 
and the side slopes of drainageways, The areas are gen- 
erally long and narrow. Most are less than 40 acres in 
size. 

The surface layer, about 6 inches thick, is dark-brown 
loam. Most of the subsurface layer has been mixed with 
the surface layer. The subsoil, about 24 inches thick, is 
dark-brown clay loam grading to sandy loam in the 
lower part. About one- -third of the acreage has lost 4 to 8 
inches of the original surface layer through erosion. The 
surface layer in “yneroded areas is darker colored than 
the surface layer in eroded areas. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
that are underlain by finer textured material; these areas 
have a surface layer of silt loam, loam, or sandy loam. 
Also included are small, severely eroded areas and a 
small acreage of Hennepin soils, 

Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard ‘of erosion is 
severe. 

This soil is not suited to row crops, unless erosion con- 
trol practices ave followed. It is better suited to close- 
growing crops, such as small grain and forage plants. 
(Capability. unit [Ve-1; woodland group T: recres- 
tion group 2; wildlife group 1) 

Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 20 to 35 per- 
cent slopes, eroded (MxE2).—-This soil occurs mainly on 
steep moraines. The areas are generally Jong and nar- 
row, and most are less than 60 acres in size. About 15 
percent of the acreage is severely eroded. 

The surface layer is loam or silt loam about 7 inches 
thick. It is very davk brown in the upper part and dark 
brown in the lower part. Most of the subsurface layer 
has been mixed with the surface layer. The subsoil, 
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about 18 inches thick, is dark-brown clay loam grading 
to sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small 
areas that ave underlain by finer textured material. The 
surface layer of the included areas is silt loam and sandy 
loam. Also included are areas of Miami soils where the 
subsoil is 4 to 12 inches thinner than normal. 

Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is very 
severe. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops, but it can be 
used for perennial pasture, woodland, or wildlife habi- 
tat. Most of the acreage is in woodland or pasture. 
Grazing should be controlled in order to maintain a 
good sod and to prevent gullying. Machine planting of 
trees is hazardous because of the steep slopes. (Capability 
unit VIe-1; woodland group 1; recreation group 2; wild- 
life group 1) 

Miami silt Joam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (MyA).—This 
soil occurs on till plains, mainly in the south-central and 
southwestern parts of the county. The largest areas are 
between Lake Geneva and Delavan Lake. The areas are 
irregular in shape, and most are more than 80 acres in 
size, 

The surface layer, about 8 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam. The subsurface layer, about 4 inches 
thick, is grayish brown. The subsoil, about 24 inches thick, 
is dark-brown silty clay loam grading to dark yellowish- 
brown clay loam in the lower part. Generally, this soil has 
a thicker subsoil than. the soil described as typical of the 
series. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas, 
less than 3 acves in size, of St. Charles and Kendall soils. 
Also included are small areas of Dodge soils and Juneau 
soils in small depressions. In addition, there are a few 
acres of Miami soils where the lower part of the subsoil 
is mottled. 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped intensively, 
It has no serious limitations. Tillage is easy. The main 
consideration in management is to maintain fertility 
and organic-matter content and to preserve soil struc- 
iure. (Capability unit, I-1; woodland group 1; recrea- 
tion group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Miami silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (My8).—This 
soil occurs on till plains, mainly in the south-central part 
of the county. It occurs with Dodge, St. Charles, and 
Kendall soils. The areas are irregular in shape. Some 
areas follow the slopes set by the drainage pattern. Most 
areas are more than 40 acres in size. Areas move than 
80 acves in size make up most of the acreage. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
series, 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas of 
Miami Joam and small areas of Miami silt loam where the 
subsoil is 4 to 12 inches thinner than normal. Also included 
isa small acreage of Miami silt loam where the lower part 
of the subsoil is mottled. About 14 percent of the acreage 
has lost 4 to 6 inches of the original surface layer through 
erosion, 

The hazard of water erosion is slight. 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped fairly inten- 
sively. It is easily worked, and there are no serious lim- 
itations. It is suited to all general farm crops and to 


many special crops. (Capability unit Ile-1; woodland 
group 1; recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (MyC)—This 
soil consists mainly of a sloping, loamy soil that is 
underlain by loamy glacial till, It is slightly shallower 
to the underlying glacial till than a representative soil 
of the series. The depth to the underlying till is about 
25 inches. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Miami loam and areas where the subsoil is mottled. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate. (Capability unit 
IITIe-1; woodland group 1; recreation group 1; wild- 
life group 1) 

Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
{MyC2).—This soil consists mainly of a sloping, loamy 
soil that has lost most of its dark-colored surface layer 
through erosion. It is slightly shallower to the under- 
lying loamy glacial till than a representative soil of the 
series. 

Included in some of the aveas mapped are small areas 
of Miami loam; Miami loam, sandy substratum; and 
slightly eroded areas. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate. (Capability wit 
Ife-1; woodland group 1; recreation group 2; wildlife 
group 1) 


Mundelein Series 


The Mundelein series consists of deep, nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained, dark-colored soils that de- 
veloped in medium-textured water-laid material. These 
soils occur maimly on glacial lakebeds in the northwest- 
ern part of the county, but also in broad valleys in other 
parts of the county. 

In atypical profile the surface layer is very dark gray- 
ish-brown and very dark gray silt loam about 9 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer, about 2 inches thick, is dark- 
brown, friable, mottled silt loam. The subsoil, about 16 
inches thick, is mottled. The wpper part is mildly alka- 
line, dark-brown, firm light silty clay loam; the middle 
part is mildly alkaline, dark-brown, friable heavy silt 
loam; and the lower part consists of moderately alka- 
line, pale-brown and very pale brown very fine sandy 
loam. The underlying material is calcareous, mottled, 
dark grayish-brown and pale-brown layers of friable 
silt and very fine sand. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is high. Wetness is caused by slow sur- 
face and internal drainage and by a seasonally high 
water table. Surface drainage is needed if cultivated 
crops are grown. If the sorls ave drained, roots can 
penetrate to a depth of more than 30 inches. Tile drain- 
age is not suitable. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. Undrained areas 
are better suited to meadow or pasture. These soils are 
not suitable for residential, commercial, or recreational 
development, 

Typical profile of Mundelein silt loam in a culti- 
vated field, SWIANEY, sec. 18, T. 4 N., R. 15 E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) silt 


loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; moderately alkaline; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 
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A1—7 to 9 inches, very dark gray (1LOYR 8/1) silt loam, 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
mildly alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A38—9 to 11 inches, dark-brown (10YR 3/3, rubbed) silt 
loam; weak to moderate, fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very dark grayish-brown (10YR 
8/2) coats on peds; common, fine, distinct, yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; mildly alkaline; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—11 to 15 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3, rubbed) light 
silty clay loam; weak, medium, prismatic structure 
breaking to moderate, fine, subangular blocky ; firm ; 
dark-brown (10YR 3/3), thin clay films on all ped 
faces; many, fine, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 
and 5/8) mottles and common, fine, distinct, brown 
(T.5YR 5/2) mottles; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—15 to 22 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) heavy silt 
loam; lenses of silt; weak, medium, prismatic struc- 
ture breaking to weak, fine, subangular blocky; fria- 
able; dark-brown (10YR 3/3), patchy clay films 
on all ped faces; many, fine to medium, distinct, 
yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6 and 5/8) and grayish- 
brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; mildly alkaline; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B8—22 to 27 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) and very pale 
brown (10YR 7/3) very fine sandy loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common, fine, 
prominent, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles and 
common, fine, faint, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) mot- 
tles; very davk grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) and very 
dark brown (10YR 2/2) coats on some vertical faces; 
moderately alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—27 to 60 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) and 
pale-brown (10YR 6/3) laminated silt and very 
fine sand; friable; common, fine, prominent, red- 
dish-yelow (5¥R 6/8) mottles and common, fine, 
faint, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2)mottles; calcareous. 


The surface layer ranges from very dark grayish brown 
to black in color and from 6 to 10 inches in thickness. The 
texture is generally silt lorm, but there are also small areas 
of loam and fine sandy loam. The subsurface layer ranges 
from dark brown to very dark gray in color and from 8 to 
5 inches in thickness. The subsoil, 16 to 24 inches thick, is 
slightly acid to mildly alkaline. Its texture ranges from 
heavy silt loam to sandy clay loam and fine sandy loam. 
The underlying material is mainly layered silt and fine sand. 
Some spots have thin layers of clay. 

Mundelein soils have a coarser textured lower subsoil than 
Aztalan soils. They have finer textured underlying material 
than Matherton soils. 

Mundelein silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes (MzfA}.— 
The larger areas of this soil occur on glacial lakebeds 
northwest of the Kettle Moraine. They are irregular in 
shape, and many are more than 40 acres in. size. Smaller 
areas occur in ‘broad valleys in other parts of the county; 
in these places the areas are generally long and follow 
the drainage pattern. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are areas that 
have a coarser textured subsoil than is normal. Also in- 
cluded are small areas of Pella, Navan, and Colwood 
soils. 

This soil is subject to ponding after heavy rains. It 
is slow to dry out and to warm up in spring; nitrogen 
is needed as a starter fertilizer for rapid early growth 
of crops. Most of the acreage is used for general farming. 
(Capability unit IIIw-3; woodland group 7; recreation 
group 5; wildlife group 6) 
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Navan Series 


The Navan series consists of deep, poorly drained soils 
formed in material deposited in glacial lakes, These soils 
occur mainly in the northwestern part of the county, but 
also on broad valley floors of major streams in other 
parts of the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer, about 6 inches 
thick, is very dark eray and dark grayish-brown, fri- 
able sandy clay loam, The subsoil, about 18 inches thick, 
is moderately alkaline and is mottled. The upper part 
is olive-gray, friable sandy clay loam; the middle part is 
grayish-brown, firm clay loam; and the lower part is 
grayish-brown, firm silty clay. The underlying material 
is calcareous, yellowish-brown, firm silty clay loam that 
has grayish-brown and light brownish-gray mottles. 

Permeability is slow, and the available moisture capac- 
ity is high. The depth of the root zone is limited by 
wetness. These soils are subject to ponding, and water 
management is needed. 

Most of the acreage has been drained and is used for 
general farm crops. Undrained areas are used for peren- 
mal pasture. 

Typical profile of Navan silt loam in a cultivated 
field, NW14SE14 sec. 1, T. 4. N., R. 15 E, 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, black (N 2/0) silt loam; weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; moderately 
alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

A1—7 to 18 inches, equal parts of very dark gray (N 3/0) 
and dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) sandy clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure breaking 
to weak, fine, granular; friable; moderately alka- 
line; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Big—18 to 19 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) sandy clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common, course, distinet, very dark gray (N 3/0) 
and light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/6) mottles; moderately 
alkaline; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

B2itg—19 to 25 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm; thin, 
continuous clay films on all ped surfaces; common, 
medium, distinct, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) and yel- 
lowish-brown (1OYR 5/8) mottles; moderately alka- 
line; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

TIB22tg—25 to 81 inches, grayish-brown (10¥R 5/2) silty 
clay; weak, medium, platy structure breaking to 
weak, very fine, subangular blocky; firm; thin, con- 
tinuous clay films on all ped surfaces; common, me- 
dium, distinct, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) and 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderately 
alkaline; abrupt, wavy boundary. 

IIC—-31 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; strong. medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; common, medium, distinct, grayish-brown 
(10Y¥R 5/2) and light brownish-gray (1OYR 6/2) 
mottles; calcareous. 


Navan soils have very dark gray, black, ov very dark 
brown surface and subsurface layers 7 to 14 inches in total 
thickness. The texture is mainly silt loam, but it is loam 
in places. The subsoil is slightly acid to moderately alkaline 
and ranges from 12 to 80 inches in thickness. The texture of 
the subsoil ranges from silty clay to clay loam or sandy 
clay loam. 

Navan soils developed in finer textured material than Col- 
wood or Pella soils. They differ from Drummer soils in being 
underlain by layered silt and clay rather than sand and 
gravel, 
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Navan silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Na].—The 
largest acreage of this soil occurs on glacial lakebeds 
northwest of the Kettle Moraine. Less extensive areas 
ave in broad valleys of Honey Creek and the White 
River, The areas are irregular im shape, and many are 
more than. 80 acres in size, 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Navan loam, Also included are small areas of Col- 
wood, Drummer, and Sebewa soils that ave underlain by 
clay or sand and gravel. 

This soil is subject to ponding after heavy rains. It is 
slow to dry out and warm up in spring, and fieldwork 
must be delayed. Waterways and diversions are needed 
to dispose of excess water rapidly. 

Drained areas are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, 
and legumes. (Capability unit IIw-1; woodland group 
7; recreation group 6; wildlife group 7) 


Palms Series 


The Palms series consists of nearly level, very poorly 
drained muck soils underlain by loamy material at a 
depth of 12 to 42 inches. These soils are im depressions 
and on flood plains and low terraces in all parts of the 
county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black muck 
about 18 inches thick. Below this is about 18 inches of 
black muck that contains very dark brown, partly decom- 
posed plant roots; it is mildly alkaline and friable. 
The underlying material is moderately alkaline, olive- 
gray heavy silt loam mottled with dark brown in the 
upper part and greenish gray below a depth of 40 inches. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is high. The natural fertility is moderately low. 
The depth of the root zone is limited by the water table. 
Drainage is needed if this soil is used for cultivated 
crops. Drained areas are suited to corn or forage crops. 
They are also suited to special crops, such as truck crops 
and mint. Undrained areas are suited to perennial pas- 
ture or wildlife habitat. 

Typical profile of Palms muck in a cultivated field, 
NWYNW, see. 24, T. 1 N., R. 17 E. 

1—6O to 9 inches, black (N 2/0) muck; weak, very fine, gran- 
ular structure; very friable; mildly alkaline; grad- 
ual, smooth boundary. 

2-—9 to 14 inches, black (N 2/0) muck; weak to moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; mildly 
alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

3—14 to 18 inches, black (N 2/0) muck; weak, coarse, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; mildly alkaline; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

4--18 to 36 inches, black (N 2/1) muck matrix; very dark 
brown (10YR 2/2), partly decomposed plant roots; 
massive; friable; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

TIC—36 to GO inches +-, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) heavy silt loam; 
massive; nonsticky when wet; few, fine, promi- 
nent, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles along root 
channels; few, coarse, distinct, greenish-gray (5BG 
5/1) mottles below a depth of 40 inches; moderately 
alkaline. 

The surface layer is generally muck, but areas of loamy 
muck, T to 15 inches thick, occur where overwash of mineral 
soil has heen mixed with the organic surface layer. In some 
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areas layers of fibrous peat occur below a depth of 18 inches. 
Pans soils are slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 

The organic layer in Palms soils is not so thick as that in 
Houghton soils. Palms soils do not have the overwash of min- 
eral soil material that is characteristic of Wallkill soils. 

Palms muck (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Pa)—The larger 
areas of this soil are in depressions and on broad, flat 
valley floors. Smaller areas are in pockets in drainage- 
ways, where they oceur with Alluvial land. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Houghton, Adrian, and Rollin soils. Also included 
are small areas of Wallkill soils where mineral soil ma- 
terial has been deposited over Palms muck by runoff 
water. A small area of muck where the underlying mate- 
rial is clay is also included. Calcareous Palms soils are 
also included. They occur either as individual areas or 
within areas of the normal soil. Where these calcareous 
soils are cultivated and the surface is dry, they are easily 
identified by their dark-gray color and the numerous snail 
shells. 

This soil is subject to ponding, and surface drainage 
is needed to dispose of excess water rapidly. Either sur- 
face or tile drainage is suitable. Diversions can be used 
to intercept runoff. Wind erosion and subsidence are se- 
vious hazards in drained areas. Fire is also a hazard. 

This soil is low in phosphorus and potash, and these 
kinds of fertilizer are needed. Most of the larger areas 
are cultivated, and most of the smaller areas are in pe- 
rennial pasture. (Capability unit II[w-9; woodland group 
10; recreation group 8; wildlife group 9) 


Pecatonica Series 


The Pecatonica series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils that developed in silt-covered glacial till. These 
soils are on glacial till plains in the southwestern cor- 
ner of the county, mainly in Sharon Township. They 
are nearly level to sloping. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown silt Joam about 7 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer, about 4 inches thick, is brownish-gray, 
friable silt loam. The subsoil is about 387 inches thick. 
The upper part is strongly acid, dark-brown, firm silty 
clay loam; the middle part is strongly acid, dark-brown, 
firm clay Joam; and the lower part is medium acid, 
dark-brown, friable sandy loam. The underlying mate- 
rial is moderately alkalme, brown, loose sandy loam. 

Permeability 1s moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. The root zone is favorable 
to a depth of more than 8 feet. The soils are generally 
acid. 

Pecatonica soils are good farming soils. They are 
suited to all general farm crops and to many special 
crops. They are also suitable for pasture, woodland, and 
wildlife habitat. Crops respond well to applications of 
lime and fertilizer. 

Typical profile of Pecatonica silt loam, SWIANWY, 
sec. 18, T. 1 N., R. 15 Es. 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10¥YR 6/2) when dry; 


moderate, medium, granular structure; friable; neu- 
tral; abrupt, smooth boundary, 
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A2—7 to 11 inckes, brownish-gray (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
moderate, thin, platy structure; friable; neutral; 
elear, smooth boundary. 

Bi—11 to 18 inches, dark-brown (10¥R 4/3) heavy silt loam ; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—138 to 24 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay 
lonm; moderate, medium, angular blocky structure ; 
firm; thin clay films on vertical ped surfaces; 
strongly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

ITB22t—24 to 30 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
moderate, medium to coarse, angular blocky strue- 
ture; firm; thin, continuous clay films on all ped sur- 
faces; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

IITB23t—-30 to 42 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
moderate, medium, angular blocky — structure; 
slightly plastic when wet; thin clay films on all 
ped surfaces; strongly acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

IIB38—42 to 48 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

IIC—48 to GO inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) sandy loam; 
grain; loose; moderately alkaline. 


single 


Pecatonica soils have a surface layer that generally ranges 
from dark brown to dark gray; in some areas the color 
ranges to very dark grayish brown. The surface layer is 
generally silt loam, but there are some small areas of loam. 
It ranges from 5 to 10 inches in thickness. The subsurface 
layer is usually 8 to 6 inches thick, The combined silty 
layers range from 18 to 80 inches in thickness. The subsoil 
ranges from silty clay loam in the upper part to clay loam 
or sandy clay loam in the lower part. The depth to the 
underlying till ranges from 45 to more than 60 inches. 

Pecatonica soils have a thinner silt layer and a thinner 
solum than Flagg soils. They have a thicker silt cap than 
Westville soils, 

Pecatonica silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (PeA).— 
This soil occurs on till plains and on foot slopes between 
higher lying, sloping Westville soils and the lower lying, 
wetter, mottled subsoil variant of the Flage series that 
occurs near drainageways. Other areas occur on rela- 
tively flat uplands. The areas are irregular in shape, 
and many are more than 80 acres in size. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
sories. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small 
areas, less than 3 acres in size, of Flagg soils and Flagg, 
mottled subsoil variant, soils. Also included is a rela. 
tively small acreage of Pecatonica silt loam where the 
surface layer is darker colored. 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped intensively. 
Tillage is easy. The main considerations in manage- 
ment, are to maintain organic-matter content, fertility, 
and soil structure. There are no serious limitations. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 1; recreation 
group 1; wildlife group 3) 

Pecatonica silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Pe8).— 
This soil occurs on till plains in Sharon Township and 
on. foot slopes between higher lying Westville soils and 
the lower lying mottled ‘subsoil variant of the Flage 
series. These ‘areas are narrow and follow the pattern 
set by the drainageways. Other areas are more centrally 
located on low ridges betaveen drainageways. Most areas 
are more than 40 acres in size. In about 16 percent of 
the acreage, approximately 4 to 6 inches of the original 
surface layer has been Jost through erosion. 

The surface layer, about 9 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam. The subsurface layer is about 4 
inches thick. The subsoil, about 40 inches thick, is dark- 


brown silty clay loam grading to dark-brown sandy clay 
loam at a depth of 24 inches. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas, 
less than 8 acres in size, of Flagg soils and Flagg, mot- 
tled_ subsoil variant, soils. Also included are a few acres 
of Pecatonica silt loam where the surface layer is darker 
colored. 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped fairly inten- 
sively. It is susceptible to sheet erosion and rilling be- 
cause slopes are long and runoff accumulates during 
heavy rains. The hazard of water erosion is slight. Man- 
agement practices that include control of runoff and 
maintenance of soil structure are beneficial. (Capability 
unit Ile-1; woodland group 1; recreation group 1; 
wildlife group 3) 


Pella Series 


The Pella series consists of deep, poorly drained, silty 
soils in drainageways and depressions on glacial till 
plains throughout the county. 

Ina typical profile the surface layer is black silt loam 
about 12 inches thick. The subsoil, about 30 inches thick, 
is frm. The upper part is neutral, dark-gray light silty 
clay loam; the middle part is mildly allcaline, olive-e gray 
silty clay ‘loam; and the lower part is Sn panne olive- 
gray silty clay loam that is mottled with yellowish brown. 
The underlying material is calcareous, olive-gray, friable 
to firm silt loam that is mottled with yellowish brown. 

Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is hieh. These soils are neutral to mod- 
erately allaline. 

Most of the acreage is drained and is used for general 
farm crops. Undra Lined areas ave used for perennial pas- 
ture. These soils are of limited value for woodland, but 
in their natural state, they provide good wildlife cover. 

Typical profile of Pella silt loam in a cultivated 
field, NWIANW14, sec. 12, T. 2.N., R. 17 E, 


Ap—0O to 8 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; weak, me- 
dinm, subangular blocky structure; friable; mildly 
alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A1—S to 12 inches, black (N 2/0) silt loam; 
granular structure; friable; neutral; 
smooth boundary. 

Big—i2 to 23 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) light silty clay 
loam; weak, medium, prismatic structure breaking to 
moderate, very fine, angular blocky; firm; many iron 
and manganese concretions; neutral; gradual, irreg- 
wlar boundary. 

B21g—23 to #1 inches, olive-gray (5Y 
moderate, medium, prismatic structure breaking 
to moderate, fine, angular blocky; firm; dark- 
colored organic coats on prism faces; inany iren and 
manganese concretions; mildly allkaline; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

22e—31 to 85 inches, olive-gray (HY 5/2) silty clay loam; 
moderate, medium, prismatic structure breaking to 
moderate, medium, angular blocky; firm; many, fine, 
prominent, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) motties; 
dark-colored organic conts on prism faces; many 
iron and manganese concretions; calcareous; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

Bag—a35 to 42 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) silty clay loam; 
weak, medium, prismatic structure breaking to weak, 
medium, angular blocky; firm; few, fine, prominent, 
yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; dark-colored 
organic coats on prism faces, less continuous than 
in B22g horizon; many iron and manganese concre- 


moderate, fine, 
gradual, 


5/2) silty clay loam; 
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tions; horizon includes thin lenses of very fine sand; 
calcareous; gradual, smooth boundary. 

Cig—t2 to 47 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) silt loam; massive; 
weak, vertical cleavage planes; friable to firm; com- 
mon, fine, prominent, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; dark-colored, patchy organic coats on prism 
faces; thin lenses of very fine sand; calcareous; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

C2g—47 to 60 inches +, olivegray (SY 5/2) silt loam; strat- 
ified; massive; friable to firm; common, fine, promi- 
nent, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; cal- 
careous, 


The surface layer ranges from S to 14 inches in thickness. 
In most places the texture is silt loam, but it is silty clay 
loam in some areas. The subsoil ranges from silt loam to 
silty clay loam in texture, and from 380 to 42 inches in 
thickness. In places thin layers of sand oeeur in the lower 
part of the subsoil and in the underlying material. The un- 
derlying material ranges from silt loam to sandy loam, and 
it is generally weakly stratified. 

Pella soils are wetter than Kendall soils, and they have 
a grayer subsoil than those soils. Their underlying material 
is finer textured than that of Sebewa and Drummer soils. 

Pella silt loam (0 to 8 percent slopes) (Ph)—This soil 
occurs in depressions and in drainageways. The areas in 
depressions are somewhat circular or ave irregular in 
shape. Areas in drainageways are generally narrow and 
follow the drainage pattern. Many areas ave more than 
80 acres in size; others occupy less than 20 acres. 

Inclided in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Elburn, Kendall, and Conover soils. Also included 
is a small acreage of Pella soils where the surface layer 
is silty clay loam. These areas are mainly in the north- 
western part of the county; they occur with soils of 
glacial Iakebeds. 

This soil is subject to ponding after heavy rains. 
Waterways and diversions are needed to dispose of run- 
off rapidly and without damage to crops. 

This soil is well suited to general farm crops and 
and many special crops, but water management is 
needed. Hither tile or surface drainage is suitable. Gen- 
erally this soil does not need lime, but it is low in potash. 
A starter fertilizer that contains nitrogen helps to pro- 
mote rapid early growth of crops. (Capability unit 
IIw-1; woodland group 7; recreation group 6; wildlife 
group 7) 


Plano Series 


The Plano series consists of deep, nearly level to 
sloping, dark-colored, well-drained soils on glacial till 
plains throughout the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is friable, 
very dark grayish-brown. silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil, about 82 inches thick, is frm in the major 
part. The upper part is medium acid, dark yellowish- 
brown silt loam; the middle part is medium acid, dark- 
brown, silty clay loam; and the lower part is neutral, 
dark-brown light clay loam. The underlying material 
is calcareous, friable, yellowish-brown sandy loam gla- 
cial till. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. The root zone extends to 
a depth of more than 3 feet. The soils are generally acid. 


If well managed, they respond well to applications of 
lime and fertilizer. 

Plano soils are suited to all general farm crops and to 
many special crops. They are among the best farming 
soils in the county. Most of the acreage is used for culti- 
vated crops. There are no serious limitations for rural 
or urban development. 

Typical profile of Plano silt loam in a cultivated field, 
SEYSWI, sec. 86, T. 1 N., R. 17 BB. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; moderate, 
medium, granular structure; friable; neutral; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

A8--8 to 13 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 8/2) 
silt loam; moderate, very fine, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

Bi—13 to 17 inches, dark yellowish-brown (1LOYR 3/2) silt 
loam; moderate, very fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—17 to 28 inches, dark-brown (7.5¥R 4/4) silty clay 
loam; weak, medium, prismatic structure breaking 
to moderate, fine, subangular blocky ; firm; thin, very 
dark grayish-brown (1LOYR 8/2) elay films on most 
ped faces; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B22t—28 to 39 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; weak, medium, prismatic structure breaking 
to moderate, fine, angular blocky; firm; thin, very 
dark grayish-brown (10¥R 3/2) clay films on all ped 
faces; medium acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

TIB3t—39 to 45 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) light clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; few very thin clay films on ped faces; 
neutral; clear, wavy boundary. 

IIC—45 to 60 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) sandy 
loam; massive; friable; calcareous. 


The surface layer ranges from § to 12 inches in thickness 
and from black to very dark grayish brown in color, The sub- 
surface layer ranges from 38 to 6 inches in thickness, The 
subsoil is strongly acid to neutral. Its texture ranges from 
heavy silt loam or silty clay loam in the upper part to clay 
loam or sandy clay loam in the lower part. The silt layer is 
generally 86 to 48 inehes thick. In some places Plano soils 
are underlain by loamy glacial till, and in other places they 
are underlain by water-laid sand and gravel. The underlying 
till ranges from sandy loam to heavy loam. 

Plano soils have a thicker solum than Griswold soils, and 
they are finer textured in the surface layer and the upper 
part of the subsoil than those soils. 

Plano silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (PsA).—This soil 
occurs on prairie till plains with Griswold and Elburn 
soils. The areas are irregular in shape, and most of them 
are more than 100 acres in size. The largest areas are 
northeast of Delavan, 

This soil has the profile described as typical of tho 
series, 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Griswold and Elburn soils. Also included is a small 
acreage of Plano soils where the silty layer is thinner 
than 36 inches, and other areas of these soils where the 
lower part of the subsoil is mottled. : 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped intensively. 
Tillage is easy. The main consideration in management 
is to maintain the organic-matter content and fertility 
and to preserve soil structure. This soil has no serious 
limitations. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 12; 
recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) . 

Plano silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Ps8).—-This soil 
occurs on prairie till plains with Griswold and Elburn 
soils. The areas are irregular in shape, and some follow 
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the slopes set by the drainage pattern, Most areas are 
more than 40 acres in size. ‘The largest areas are north- 
east of Delavan and in Spring Prairie. In about one- 
sixth of the acreage, 4 to 6 inches of the original surface 
layer has been lost through eroston. 

The surface layer, about 9 inches thick, is black silt 
loam. The subsurface layer is very dark grayish brown 
to dark brown and is about 8 inches thick. The subsoil, 
about 82 inches thick, is dark-brown silty clay loam 
grading to clay loam in the lower part. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Griswold and Elburn soils. Also included is a small 
acreage of Plano soils where the silty layer is thinner 
than 36 inches, as well as other areas of these soils where 
the lower part of the subsoil is mottled. 

This soil is easy to work. If well managed, it can be 
cropped fairly intensively. Management practices that 
include control of runoff are beneficial. There is a slight 
hazard of water erosion. (Capability unit [Ie-1; wood- 
land group 12; recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Plano silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes (PsC)—This 
soil is on till plains in prairie areas. It occurs as mounds 
or ridges within larger areas of less slopmg Plano soils. 
Most areas are less than 40 acres In size. 

The surface layer, about 9 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam. Most of the subsurface layer has 
been mixed with the surface layer. The subsoil, about 
84 inches thick, is dark-brown silty clay loam grading to 
clay loam in the lower part. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Griswold soils, some of which are on 12 to 20 percent 
slopes. Also included is a small acreage of Plano soils 
where the lower part of the subsoil 1s mottled and a 
small acreage that is moderately eroded. 

_ Most of the acreage is used for crops. Some areas are 
used for perennial pasture. There is a moderate erosion 
hazard. Management practices that include control of 
runoff and erosion are needed, (Capability unit IITe-1; 
woodland group 12; recreation group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (P:A).—This soil occurs mainly on outwash plains. 
The areas are irregular in shape, ancl many are more 
than 100 acres in size. 

Except that it is underlain by sand and gravel, this 
soil has the profile described as typical of the series. 

Included in some of the areas mapped ‘are small areas 
of Warsaw soils and the gravelly substratum phases of 
Plano soils. These Plano soils are mottled in the lower 
part of the subsoil. Also included are areas of Troxel 
soils in small depressions. 

If this soil is well managed, row crops can be grown 
year after year. Tillage is easy. The main consideration 
in management is to maintain the organic-matter con- 
tent and fertility and to preserve soil structure. This 
soil is well suited to irrigation. There are no serious 
limitations, (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 12; 
recreation group 1; wildlife group 2) 

Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (PiB).—This soil occurs mainly on outwash plains. 
The areas are generally irregular in shape, and most 
are more than 80 acres in size. Many adjoin drainage- 
ways and follow the slopes set by the drainage pattern. 
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Some small areas have lost 4 to 8 inches of the original 
surface layer through erosion. 

The surface layer, about 9 inches thick, is very dark 
brown silt loam. The subsurface layer is about 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil, about 83 inches thick, is dark-brown 
silty clay loam grading to gravelly clay loam at a 
depth of 42 inches. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Warsaw soils and the gravelly substratum phases of 
Plano soils. These Plano soils are mottled in the lower 
part of the subsoil. Also included are small areas of 
Troxel soils in slight depressions, and of the gravelly 
substratum phase of Plano soils, where the surface 
layer is loam and sandy loam. 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped fairly inten- 
sively. It is easily worked. The hazard of water erosion 
is slight. Management practices that include control of 
runoff are needed. This soil is well suited to irrigation. 
There are no serious limitations. (Capability unit [e-1; 
woodland group 12; recreation group 1; wildlife group 2) 

Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 6 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded (PtC2).—This soil occurs on stream terraces 
and outwash plains as steeper areas within larger areas 
of gently sloping Plano soils. The areas are irregular 
in shape, and generally are less than 40 acres in size. 
This soil also occurs on side slopes of drainageways. 

The surface layer, about 9 inches thick, is very dark 
brown silt loam. Most of the subsurface layer has been 
mixed with the surface Jayer. The subsoil, about 386 
inches thick, is dark-brown silty clay loam grading to 
dark yellowish-brown sandy clay loam at a depth of 
about 40 inches. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
where the lower part of the subsoil is mottled. About 
two-thirds of the acreage has lost 4 to 8 inches of the 
original surface layer through erosion. The surface layer 
is lighter colored in eroded areas than in unerocled areas. 
Rills have formed in places, and there are spots where 
the subsoil is exposed. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. Infiltration is 
slower than on wuneroded. Plano soils, and runoff is more 
rapid. There is also a moderate erosion hazard, Man- 
agement practices that control runofl, conserve mois- 
inure, and Improve soil structure are needed. (Capability 
unit IITe-1; woodland group 12; recreation group 1; 
wildlife group 2) 


Radford Series 


The Radford series consists of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained to poorly drained, dark-colored soils that devel- 
oped in silty secliments deposited by runoff. These soils 
occur throughout the county as small areas in natural 
waterways and on foot slopes adjacent to wet depressions. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
brown silt loam about 23 inches thick. The upper part 
of the subsurface layer, about 7 inches thick, is slightly 
acid, very davk gray, friable silt loam. The lower part, 
about 10 inches thick, is slightly acid, black, firm heavy 
silt loam. The subsoil, about 20 inches thick, is neutral 
and slightly sticky when wet. The upper part is black 
light silty clay loam. The lower part is dark-evey light 
silty clay loam. 
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Permeability is moderately slow, and the available 
moisture capacity is high. Wetness is caused by a high 
water table, poor surface drainage, or seepage. These soils 
are subject to occasional flooding, and drainage is 
needed for dependable crops. 

Tf drainage is improved and flooding is controlled, 
these soils are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, and 
some legumes. Generally, the soils are acid and need 
lime. Undvained aveas are better suited to pasture or 
meadow than to cultivated crops. These soils are also 
suitable for woodland and wildlife habitat. They are 
not suitable for residential, commercial, or recreational 
development, or for highway subgrade. They are a good 
source of topsoil. 

Typical profile of Radford silt, loam in an uncultivated 
depression, NEYSWY, sec. 81, T. 1 N., R. 17 BE. 


AJI—0 to 4 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, very fine, crumb structure; very friable; 
slightly acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

A12—4 to 28 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
woak, thick, platy structure breaking to moderate, 
fine, subangular blocky; friable; numerous spots of 
manganese and iron; slightly acid; gradual, smooth 
boundary. 

A13—23 to 30 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt loam; 
moderate, thick, platy structure breaking to mod- 
erate, fine, subangular blocky; friable; dark organic 
stains in root channels; slightly acid; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

Ab—30 to 40 inches, black (N 2/0) heavy silt loam; weak, 
medium, prismatic structure breaking to weak, me- 
dium, subangular blocky; firm; dark organic stains 
in root channels; slightly acid; diffuse, smooth 
boundary, 

Bib—40 to 45 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) light silty 
clay loam; weak, medium, prismatic structure break- 
ing to moderate, medium, subangular blocky; slightly 
sticky when wet; neutral; diffuse, smooth boundary. 

B2bg—45 to GO inches, dark-gray (5¥ 4/1) light silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine, angular blocky structure; 
slightly sticky when wet; common, fine, prominent. 
yellowish-brown (10¥R 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; 
neutral, 


The surface layer is black, very dark brown, or very dark 
gray. The sedimentary layer ranges from 18 to 42 inehes in 
thickness, he texture is generally silt loam, but in some 
areas it is loam, In places thin layers of sandy loam occur 
in the sedimentary layer. This layer is medium acid to 
mildly alkaline. 

Radford soils are more poorly drained than Troxel soils. 
They differ from Wallkill soils in being mineral soils through- 
out the profile. 

Radford silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (RoA).—This 
soil occurs in intermittent natural waterways and at the 
base of slopes bordering wet depressions. The areas are 
generally less than 20 acres in size, Most are too small to 
be managed separately. 

TIneluded in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Juneau, Troxel, Pella, Sebewa, and Drummer soils. 

This soil is not, suited to tile drainage, but it is suited 
to open-ditch and surface drainage. If it is drained and 
protected from flooding, row crops can be grown year 
after year. 

Establishing a tree plantation can be difficult, because 
of wetness and competition from grasses and other 
plants. (Capability unit IIw-13; woodland group 9; 
recreation group 7; wildlife group 8) 
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Rodman Series 


The Rodman series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, gravelly soils that are very shallow over sand 
and gravel, These soils ave on sloping to very steep hills 
and moraines throughout the county. In Walworth Coun- 
ty they are mapped only with Casco and Lorenzo soils. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black gravelly 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, about 5 inches 
thick, is moderately alkaline, dark yellowish-brown, fri- 
able gravelly sandy loam. The underlying material is 
calcareous, ight yellowish-brown sand and gravel. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available moisture ca- 
pacity is low. The natural fertility is moderately low, The 
root. zone extends to the underlying outwash. 

These soils are too shallow, infertile, and droughty to 
be used for cultivated crops. A limited acreage is culti- 
vated, along with larger areas of Casco and Lorenzo soils. 
Most of the acreage is used for perennial pasture, wood- 
land, and wildlife habitat. The largest areas are on 
moraines, mainly the Kettle Moraine. 

Typical profile of Rodman gravelly loam in a pasture, 
SWYSWY, sec. 3, T. 4 N., BR. 16 E. 


A—O0 to G6 inches, black (10YR 2/1) gravelly loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; neutral; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

BR—6 to 11 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 3/4) grav- 
elly sandy loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; dolomitic pebbles show weather- 
ing; moderately alkaline; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—11 to 60 inches +, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) 
sand and gravel with some cobblestones; single grain ; 
loose; calcareous, 


The surface layer is yery dark brown or black. It ranges 
from 4 to 8 inches in thickness and from loam to gravelly 
loam or sandy loam in texture. The subsoil is neutral to 
moderately alkaline. The depth to the underlying outwash 
ranges from 6 to 12 inches. 

Rodman soils are shallower over sand and gravel than 
Casco or Lorenzo soils and lack the clayey subsoil of those 
soils. They differ from Hennepin soils in having developed 
in gravelly outwash rather than glacial till. 

Rodman-Casco complex, 30 to 45 percent slopes 
(RsF)—This complex is on ridges and moraines, mainly 
in the northern and eastern parts of the county. The larg- 
er areas are on hilly, irregular topography; the smaller 
areas are generally on simple slopes. These smaller areas 
are generally narrow and Jess than 20 acres in size. 
About 70 percent of the acreage consists of Rodman 
gravelly loam, 20 percent of Casco loam, and 10 percent 
of Casco silt loam. 

The Rodman soil in this complex has the profile de- 
seribed as typical of the series, except that in spots the 
subsoil is thinner or is entirely lacking. 

The Casco soils have a surface layer of black loam or 
silt loam about 8 inches thick. This is underlain by a 
dark grayish-brown loam or silt loam subsurface layer 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is clay loam about 10 
inches thick. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Lorenzo and Hennepin soils. Also included are small 
areas of Fox soils in draws and on foot slopes. 

Most of the acreage is in woodland, These areas need 
protection from grazing to maintain the stand and to 
improve the habitat for wildlife. Grazing should be care- 
Tully controlled to protect the sod and to prevent gullying 
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im. areas used for pasture. (Capability unit VIIs-5; wood- 
land group 6; recreation group 4; wildlife group 5) 


Rollin Series 


The Rollin series consists of very poorly drained muck 
soils underlain by marl at a depth of 12 to 42 inches. 
These soils are in depressions on flood plains and low 
terraces in all parts of the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black muck 
about, 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer, about 24 inch- 
es thick, is black, partly decomposed peat. It is mildly 
alkaline, friable, and massive. The underlying material 
is gray, friable marl. It is massive and contains many 
small snail shells. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is high. The natural fertility is moderately low. 
The depth of the root zone is limited by the water table 
ov the mat. 

Drainage is needed before these soils can be used for 
cultivated crops. When drained, Rollin muck is suited 
to corn or forage crops. It is also suited to special crops, 
such as truck crops and mint. Undrained areas are suited 
to perennial pasture or wildlife habitat. 

Typical profile of Rollin muck in a cultivated field, 
SWIANW, sec. 27, T. 4 .N., BR. 17 E. 

1—0 to 8 inches, black (N 2/0) muck; weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; mildly alkaline; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

2--§ to 82 inches, black (5YR 2/1), dark reddish brown 
(BYR 2/2 rubbed), disintegrated peat; massive; fri- 
able; many fine fibers in matrix; mildly alkaline; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

TIC—82 to G0 inches, gray (5Y¥ 6/1) marl; massive; friable; 
common, medium, prominent, dark-brown (7.5YR 
4/4) and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles 
along root channels; an abundance of snail shells 
throughout; calcareous, 


The thickness of the organic layer generally ranges from 
12 to 42 inches. The surface layer is generally muck, but 
areas of loamy muck, 7 to 15 inches thick, oceur where over- 
wash of mineral soil was mixed with the organic surface 
layer. In some areas layers of fibrous peat oceur below a 
depth of 18 inches. Rollin soilg are slightly acid to moder- 
ately alkaline. 

The organic layer in Rollin soils is not so thick as in 
Houghton soils. Rollin soils do not have the overwash of min- 
eval soil material that is characteristic of Wallkill soils. 
They differ from Adrian and Palms soils in being underlain 
by marl, rather than ecoarse-textured outwash and loamy 
rnaterial, 

Rollin muck, deep (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ru)—The 
larger areas of this soil are in large depressions and on 
the floor of wide river valleys. Smaller areas are in pock- 
ets in the smaller drainageways, where they occur with 
Alluvial Jand. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
series. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Houghton, Adrian, and Palms soils. Also included are 
small areas of Wallkill soils where mineral soil material 
has been deposited over Rollin muck by runoff water. 

This soil is subject to ponding, and surface drainage is 
needed to dispose of surface water rapidly. Tile drain- 
age is not suitable. Diversions can be used to intercept 
runoff from adjoining areas, Wind erosion and subsid- 
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ence are serious hazards in drained areas, Burning is 
also a hazard. 

This soil is low in phosphorus and potash, and fertiliz- 
er is needed. Most of the larger areas are cultivated, and 
most of the smaller areas are in perennial pasture. (Ca- 
pability unit IVw-7; woodland group 10; recreation 
group 8; wildlife group 9) 

Rollin muck, shallow (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Rv)—The 
larger areas of this soil are on the wide floors of river 
valleys. Other areas occur with Alluvial land as pockets 
in smaller drainageways. 

The surface Jayer, about 16 inches thick, is black, fri- 
able muck. The underlying material is gray, friable marl 
that, has many dark-brown mottles and contains many 
snail shells. This soil has a thinner organic layer than 
that of the soil described as typical of the series. The 
depth to the marl substratum is less than 24 inches. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Palms and Adrian soils and of the deeper Rollin 
muck. Also included are small areas of Wallkill soils. 

This soil is subject to ponding after heavy rains. It is 
suitable for surface drainage, mainly to improve mead- 
ows and pastures. Although the soil 1s shallow and not 
well suited to row crops, many of the larger areas are 
drained and cultivated along with the deeper muck 
soils. Control of wind erosion and subsidence is needed in 
cultivated areas. A cover of perennial close-growing 
crops, such as forage for hay or pasture, helps to lessen 
the hazards. 

This soil is low in phosphorus and potash. Most of the 
smaller areas are in perennial pasture. (Capability unit 
Vw-7; woodland growp 10; recreation group 8; wild- 
life group 9) 


St. Charles Series 


The St. Charles series consists of deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, moderately well drained soils, These soils 
occur on glacial till plains throughout the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 35 inches thick. The upper part is mildly alkaline 
and slightly acid, dark-brown and dark yellowish-brown, 
chiefly firm silty clay loam and silt loam, The middle 
part is mildly alkaline, dark yellowish-brown, firm silty 
clay loam mottled with brown and yellowish brown. ‘The 
lower part is calcareous, light-brown and strong-brown 
loam. The underlying material is calcareous, brown and 
light-brown, friable, loamy glacial till. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. These soils are easily 
worked and have no serious limitations, but they are 
slightly slower to dry out and warm up in spring than 
well-drained soils. Generally, lime is needed. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. St. Charles soils 
are suited to all general farm crops and to many spe- 
cial crops. There are no serious limitations for residen- 
tial development. 

Typical profile of St. Charles silt loam in a cultivated 
field, SEINE, sec. 85, T. 3 N., R. 16 EE. 

Ap—O to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; 


weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
neutral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 
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B1-—8 to 12 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) heavy silt loam ; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—12 to 16 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silty clay 
loam; weak, coarse, prismatic structure breaking to 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky; firm; continuous, 
thin clay films; slightly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—16 to 28 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; weak, medium, prismatic structure 
breaking to moderate, fine to medium, angular 
blocky; firm; few, fine, distinct, strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; continuous clay films 
on ped faces; slightly acid; clear, wavy boundary. 

B23t—23 to 80 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 4/4) 
light silty clay loam; moderate, medium, prismatic 
structure breaking to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky; firm; common, fine, distinct, strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; nearly continuous clay 
films on prism faces, patchy on blocky ped faces; 
few small dolomitic pebbles; mildly alkaline; clear 
wavy boundary. 

B31—80 to 88 inches, 60 percent pale-brown (10YR 6/3) and 
40 percent yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
clay flows in wormholes and root cavities; stronger 
vertical than horizontal cleavage planes; dark gray- 
ish-brown (10YR 4/2) discolorations along vertical 
cleavage planes; calcareous; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

ITB32—88 to 48 inches, 60 percent light-brown (7.5YR 6/4) 
and 40 pereent strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) pebbly 
loam; weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; calcareous; diffuse, smooth boundary. 

IIC—43 to 60 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) and light-brown 
(7.5YR 6/4) pebbly loam; weak, thick, platy struc- 
ture to massive; friable; calcareous. 


In arens where St. Charles soils grade to Plano soils, the 
Ap horizon is normally darker colored than that described. 
The silty lnyer generally ranges from 36 to 55 inches’ in 
thickness. The B horizon ranges from neutral to strongly 
acid. The texture of the B horizon ranges from silt loam to 
silty clay loam in the upper part, and from silt loam and 
loam to sandy clay loam in the lower part. In some places the 
soils have a gravelly substratum of outwash sand and gravel, 
and in other places they are underlain by loamy glacial till. 
The IIC horizon of glacial till ranges from sandy loam to 
light clay loam. The color of the till ranges from brown to 
yellowish brown or reddish brown. In the gravelly substra- 
tum phases, the IIC horizon ranges from gravelly clay loam 
to a mixture of sand and gravel. 

St. Charles soils have a thicker silt cap and a thicker sub- 
soil than Miami soils. 

St. Charles silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes {ScA}.— 
This soil occurs on till plains, with Miami, Dodge, Ken- 
dall, and Pella soils. It occurs mainly in the central part 
of the county. The areas are irregular in shape, and 
many are more than 40 acres in size. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
series. 

Included in. some of the areas mapped are areas, less 
than 8 acres in size, of Pella and Kendall soils in slight- 
ly lower and wetter parts of the landscape. Also includ- 
ed are small areas of Miami, Dodge, and McHenry soils 
in higher lying, better drained positions. 

This soil can be cropped intensively if well man- 
aged. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 1; recrea- 
tion. group 1; wildlife group 3) 

St. Charles silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (ScB)— 
This soil occurs on upland till plains, Some of the areas 
lie between the lower lying, wetter areas of Wendall and 
Pella soils and the well-drained Miami and Dodge soils. 
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Other areas of St. Charles soils are in lower lying spots 
within larger areas of Miami and Dodge soils. The areas 
are irregular in shape, or they are narrow and follow 
the slope contours set by the drainage pattern. Most 
areas are less than 40 acres in size. 

The surface layer, about 10 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam. The subsoil, about 38 inches thick, 
is silty clay loam, mottled with yellowish brown in the 
lower part. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Pella and Kendall soils. Also included are small areas 
of Miami, Dodge, and McHenry soils. 

This soil can be cropped fairly intensively if well man- 
aged. The hazard of water erosion is slight. (Capability 
unit ITe-1; woodland group 1; recreation group 1; wild- 
life group 3) 

St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (SeA)—This soil occurs mainly on out- 
wash plains. The areas are irregular in shape, and many 
are more than 80 acres in size. 

The profile is similar in most respects to the profile 
representative of the series, but this soil is underlain by 
sand and gravel at a depth of 42 to 60 inches. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of St. Charles, gravelly substratum soils, where the low- 
ev part of the subsoil is mottled. Also included are small 
areas of Juneau soils in small depressions and a small 
acreage of the gravelly substratum phases of St. Charles 
soils, where the surface layer is loam or sandy loam. 

If this soil is well managed, row crops can be grown 
year after year, Tillage is easy. The main consideration 
Im management is to maintam the organic-matter con- 
tent and fertility and to preserve soil structure. This soil 
is well suited to irrigation. It has no serious limitations. 
(Capability unit I-1; woodland group 1; recreation 
group 1; wildlife group 3) 

St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, 2 to 6 
percent slopes (SeB)—This soil occurs mainly on out- 
wash plains. These areas are generally irregular in shape, 
Many adjoin draimageways and follow the slopes set by 
the drainage pattern. Most are less than 80 acres in size. 

The surface layer, about 8 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam. The subsoil, about 388 inches thick, 
is dark yellowish-brown silty clay loam grading to dark 
grayish-brown gravelly clay loam at a depth of 42 
inches. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of St. Charles, gravelly substratum soils, where the lower 
part of the subsoil is mottled. Also included are small 
areas of Juneau soils in slight depressions, and a small 
acreage of the gravelly substratum phases of St. Charles 
soils, where the surface layer is loam or sandy loam. . 

If well managed, this soil can be cropped fairly inten- 
sively. Tillage is easy. There is a slight hazard of water 
erosion. Management practices that include control of 
runoff are needed. This soil is well suited to irrigation. 
It has no serious limitations. (Capability unit IIe-1; 
woodland group 1; recreation group 1; wildlife group 8) 


Sandy Lake Beaches 


Sandy lake beaches (0 to 8 percent slopes) (Sfo) consists 
of loose sand and some gravel on the beaches of some of the 
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lakes in the county. The areas are coarse textured, porous, 

infertile, and droughty, even though the water table is at 
a depth of Jess than 5 feet in places. They are subject to 
flooding. In some places there are a few yellow and brown 
mottles at a depth below 2 or 3 feet. 

Permeability is very rapid, and the available moisture 

capacity is very low. The root zone is limited by the 
coarse-textured material. 

This land type supports little vegetation. It is of very 
limited extent and is suited only to recreation or wild- 
life habitat. Some areas that have been undisturbed for 
many years have sparse stands of willows, river birch, 
and some scrub oak. (Capability unit VITIs-10; wood- 
land group 11; recreation group 9; wildlife group 10) 


Saylesville Series 


The Saylesville series consists of deep, nearly level to 
gently sloping, well drained to moderately well drained 
soils, “These soils developed in water-laid silt and clay on 
glacial lakebeds. They are mainly in the northwestern 
part of the county, but they occur also in broad river val- 
leys in other parts of the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
grayish-brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The sub- 
surface layer, about 4 inches thick, is dark grayish-brown 
friable silt loam. The subsoil, about 17 inchés thick, is 
firm. The upper part is neutra!, yellowish-brown silty 
clay loam that has pinkish-gray coats on the surfaces 
of blocks. The middle part is neutral, dark-brown silty 
clay. The lower part is moderately alkaline, dark-brown 
silty clay.The underlying material is calcareous, yellow- 
ish-brown silty clay loam. It is friable to firm and is 
mottled with yellowish brown. 

Permeability is moderate in the subsoil, but it is slow 
jn the substratum. The available moisture capacity is 
moderately high. The root zone extends to a depth of about 
3 feet. 

These soils are suited to all general farm crops and to 
many special crops. Most of the acreage is cultivated. 
Crops respond well to applications of lime and fertilizer. 
These soils are not suitable for highway subgrade or 
building foundations. Neither are they suitable “for sew- 
age disposal filter fields, because of the slow permeahility 
of the underlying material. 

Typical profile of Saylesville silt loam in a cultivated 
field, SW148S Wy sec. 22, T. 4 N., R. 15 FE. 

Ap—0 to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (16YR 3/2) silt 
loam, Hight brownish gray (10YR 6/2) when ary; 
weak, medium, granular structure; friable; mildly 
alkaline; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2). silt 
loam; weak, thin to medium, platy structure; fria- 
ble; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

Bi—12 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; pinkish-gray (7.5YR 6/2) silt coats on 
peds; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

B21t—16 to 24 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay; 
strong, fine, angular blocky structure; firm; dark- 
brown (1OYR 38/8) clay films continuous on all ped 
faces; neutral; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B22t—24 to 29 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; dark-brown (10YR 3/3) clay films continuous 
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on vertical faces, patchy on horizontal faces; mod- 


erately alkaline; gradual, smooth boundary. 

C—29 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; weak, thick, platy structure; friable to 
firm; common, fine, faint, yellowish-brown (10Y¥R 
5/8) and brownish-yellow (10Y¥R 6/8) mottles; few 
soft lime concretions 5 to 10 millimeters in diam- 
eter; many iron and manganese spots; calcareous. 

The surface layer ranges from grayish brown to very dark 
grayish brown in color and from 6 to 8 inches in thickness. 
The subsurface layer ranges from dark grayish brown to 
brown and from 3 to 5 inches in thickness. The subsoii is 
slightly acid to moderately alkaline. It is 15 to 30 inches 
thick, The texture of the subsoil generally ranges from silty 
clay loam to silty clay. The underlying material is weakly 
layered silt and clay. 

Saylesville soils are finer textured in the upper part of the 
profile than Hebron soils. They have finer textured under- 
lying material than McHenry and Miami soils. 

Saylesville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (ShA)—The 
largest acreage of this soil occurs on glacial lakebeds 
northwest of the Kettle Moraine. Other areas are in 
broad valleys in other parts of the county. The areas ave 
irregular in shape and are generally less than 60 acres 
In size. 

The surface layer, about 8 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt loam. The subsurface layer, about 3 inches 
thick, is dark grayish-brown silt loam. The subsoil, about 
26 inches thick, 1s dark-brown silty clay loam grading 
to silty clay in "the lower part. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are a few 
small areas of Martinton soils and Saylesville soils where 
the surface layer is loam. Also included is a small acre- 
age of Saylesville soils where the surface layer is dark 
colored. 

This soil is slow to dry out in spring and after heavy 
rains, because permeability is slow in the underlying ma- 
terial. Waterways and diversions are needed to remove 
surface water rapidly. If good management practices that 
include maintenance of fortility are applied, row crops 
can be grown vent after year. (Capability unit IIs-7; 
woodland group 2; recreation group 10; wildlife group 3) 

Saylesville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (ShB).— 
This soil is mainly on glacial lakebeds northwest, of the 
Kettle Moraine; other areas are im broad valleys in oth- 
er parts of the’ county. They occur as circular areas in 
higher lying positions within larger areas of the wetter 
Martinton or Pella soils. They also occur as narrow bor- 
ders around these soils. The areas are generally less than 
60 acres in size. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the se- 
ries. 

Included in ng of the areas mapped are smal] aveas 
of Martinton soils. Also included is a small acreage of 
Saylesville soils where the surface layer is dark colored, 
or the surface layer is loam, or where the slope is 6 to 
12 percent. 

The hazard of water erosion is slight. Slow permea- 
bility of the underlying material contributes to increased 
runoff during periods of heavy rain, Waterways and di- 
versions to dispose of surface water 1 capidly and safely 
ave beneficial, Management. practices that check ramoff 
and control erosion are needed. 

This soil can be cropped intensively if well managed. 
(Capability unit IIe-6; woodland group 2; recreation 
group 10; wildlife group 3) 
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Sebewa Series 


The Sebewa series consists of nearly level, poorly 
drained soils that developed in moderately deep loamy 
material over sand and gravel outwash. These soils are on 
low terraces, in drainageways, and in depressions of out- 
wash. plains. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black silt loam 
about 18 inches thick. ‘he subsoil, about 16 inches 
thick, 18 moderately alkaline. The upper part is firm, 
gray clay loam mottled with dark reddish brown. The 
lower part is friable, grayish-brown sandy loam mottled 
with light olive brown. The underlying inaterial is 
strongly alkaline, grayish brown coarse sand mottled with 
yellowish brown in the upper part. 

Permeability is moderate through the subsoil and very 
rapid in the underlying layer. The available moisture ca- 
pacity is high. The depth of the root zone is limited by 
wetness. Surface drainage is needed, but the soils are 
not suitable for tile drainage. Generally these soils do 
not need lime. 

Most of the larger aveas are drained and are used 
for crops. Corn, small grain, grasses, and some legumes 
are suitable crops. Undrained areas are better suited to 
pasture or meadow. 

Typical profile of Sebewa silt loam in uncultivated 
depressions, SEY,,SW1,, sec. 23, T. 2 N., R.17 EF. 


Al1—-0 to 4 inches, blnck (10YR 2/1) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; mildly alkaline; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

Al2—4 to 10 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) silt loam; moderate, 
fine to very fine, subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble; mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

A13—10 to 13 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; moderate, 
medium, prismatie structure; firm; fine sand grains 
in lower 1 inch of this horizon; mildly alkaline; 
elear, wavy boundary. 

IIB2tg—13 to 26 inches, gray (SY 5/1) clay loam; moder- 
ate, medium, prismatic structure; firm; few, fine, 
prominent, dark reddish-brown (5YR 3/4) mottles, 
mostly along vertical cleavage planes and root chan- 
nels; thin clay films on vertical ped faces; many 
weathered dolomitic pebbles; moderately alkaline; 
gradual. wavy boundary. 

1IBS--26 to 29 inches, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many, medium, distinct, light olive-brown (2.5¥ 5/6) 
mottles; many pebbles 5 to 15 millimeters in size; 
moderately alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

TIC1--29 to 35 inches, grayish-brown (2,5Y 5/2) coarse sand; 
single grain; loose; many, medium, distinct, yellow- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/6 and 5/8) mottles; strongly 
aiknline, 

Il€2—-85 to 60 inches +, grayish-brown (2.5¥ 5/2) coarse 
sand; single grain; loose; strongly alkaline. 


The surface layer is very dark gray or black, It ranges 
from 4 to 9 inches in thickness. The texture is loam or 
silt loam. The subsurface layer ranges from 3 to 10 inches 
in thickness. The subsoil is neutral to moderately alkaline. 
Its textnre ranges from silty clay loam to clay loam or sandy 
loam. The depth to sandy outwash ranges from 24 to 42 
inches, 

Sehewa soils are not so deep over sand as Drummer soils. 
They differ from Pella soils mainly in having an underlying 
layer of sand and gravel outwash, rather than loamy till. 


Sebewa silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Sm).—This 
soil is mainly on flood plains of drainageways, in depres- 
sions on outawash plains, and in low areas bordering 
lakes. Most areag are more than 40 acres in size. The 
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areas on flood plains are generally long and narrow, 
and they follow the pattern set by the drainageways. The 
areas in. depressions are generally circular or irregular 
in. shape. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of shallower soils where the surface Jayer is loam, sandy 
loam, or silt loam. 

This soil is subject to flooding after heavy rains, and 
good water management is needed. Waterways and di- 
versions help to remove excess surface water rapidly. 

If drained, this soil is suited to most general farm 
crops. It is slow to dry out and warm up in spring, 
and fieldwork must be delayed. Nitrogen is needed as a 
starter fertilizer to promote rapid early growth of crops. 
This soil is not suitable for residential, commercial, or 
recreational development. (Capability unit TIw-5; wood- 
land group 7; recreation group 6; wildlife group 7) 


Troxel Series 


The Troxel series consists of deep, well dvained to 
moderately well drained, dark-colored soils that developed 
in. silty sediments deposited by runoff. These soils occur 
on foot slopes and in natural waterways throughout the 
county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer, about 28 inch- 
es thick, is black to very dark brown, friable silt loam. 
Tt is neutral in the upper part but becomes medium acid 
with depth. The subsoil, about 23 inches thick, is medium 
acid, The upper part is dark-brown, friable heavy silt 
loam. The lower part is dark-brown, firm light silty 
clay loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. The root zone is deep. Till- 
age 1s easy. 

These soils are suited to all general farm crops and to 
many special crops. They respond well to applications 
of lime and fertilizer. There are no serious limitations. 

Typical profile of Troxel silt loam in a cultivated 
field, SW14NE4, sec. 10, T. 3 N., RB. 16 E. 


Ap—O to 9 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; weak, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; friable; mildly 
alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

Al—9 to 27 inches, black (N 2/1) silt loam; weak to moder- 
ate, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; neu- 
tral; clear, wavy boundary. 

Alb—27 to 37 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
weak, medium, platy structure and weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky; friable; medium acid; gradual, 
smooth boundary. 

Blb—37 to 44 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 8/8) heavy silt 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky strue- 
ture; friable; medium acid; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2tb—44 to 60 inches +, dark-brown (10YR 3/3) light silty 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; thin clay films on all ped surfaces; 
medium acid. 


In most places the surface layer is black, but it ranges to 
very dark brown in some areas, The thickness of the sedi- 
mentary overwash ranges from 18 to 36 inches. The texture 
of this layer is generally silt loam, but thin layers of loam 
or sandy loam occur in some places. This layer is neutral to 
medium acid. The soil below the sedimentary layer is well 
drained to somewhat poorly drained. 

Troxel soils differ from Juneau soils in having developed 
in dark-colored material, They are better drained than Rad- 
ford soils. 
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Troxel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (TxA)—This 
soil occurs in intermittent natural waterways and at the 
base of slopes where sediment has been deposited by run- 
off. The areas ave generally less than 20 acres in size. 

Inciuded in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Plano, Warsaw, and Lorenzo soils and of the gravelly 
substratum phases of Plano soils. 

This soil is subject to water erosion and occasional 
overflow. It ean be cropped intensively where overflow 
and erosion are controlled and good management prac- 
tices are applied. Most areas are too small to be managed 
separately. (Capability unit I-1; woodland group 12; 
recreation group 7; wildlife group 8) 


Wallkill Series 


The Wallkill series consists of poorly drained soils 
that developed in dark-colored mineral soil material de- 
posited over organic material. These soils occur through- 
owt the county on flood plains and around areas of or- 
ganic soils. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black silt loam 
about 21 inches thick. The underlying material is mildly 
alkaline, black, friable muck to a depth of about 82 inch- 
es. Below this is moderately alkaline, very dark brown, 
partly decomposed sedge peat. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is high. The root zone is limited by the water 
table. These soils ave subject to occasional flooding, and 
drainage is needed for dependable crops. Tillage is easy. 

If drainage is improved and flooding is controlled, 
these soils are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, and 
some legumes. Undrained areas are better suited to pas- 
ture or meadow. In some places the soils are acid, and 
lime is needed. The soils are also suitable for woodland 
and wildlife habitat. They are not suitable for residen- 
tial, commercial, or recreational development, or for 
highway subgrade. The mineral surface layer is a good 


source of topsoil. 
Typical profile of Wallkill silt loam in a cultivated 


field, NWYANW1, sec. 24,'T.1N., R. 17 E. 


Ap—0O to 9 inches, black (N 2/0) silt loam; moderate, fine, 
granular structure; friable; mildly alkaline; abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

AJ1—9 to 15 inches, black (N 2/0) silt loam; moderately 
fine, angular and subangular blocky structure ; fri- 
able; neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

A12—15 to 21 inches, black (10YR 2/1) silt loam; weak, 
coarse, subangular blocky structure; friable; neu- 
tral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

TIC1—-21 to 32 inches, black (10YR 2/1) muck matrix that 
contains very dark brown (10YR 2/2), partly de- 
composed plant roots; massive; friable; mildly alka- 
line; gradual, smooth boundary. 

TIG2—32 to 60 inches +, very dark brown (10¥R 2/2), dis- 
integrated sedge peat; weak, thick, platy structure; 
friable; moderately alkaline. 


Wallkill soils have black or very dark brown mineral 
surface and subsurface layers that range from 12 to 42 inches 
in total thickness. The texture is mainly silt loam, but in 
some places it is loam. Thin layers of sandy loam occur in 
the mineral layer in places. These layers are slightly acid to 
mildly alkaline. he underlying organic material ranges from 
well-decomposed muck to partly decomposed peat. 

Wallkill soils differ from Adrian, Houghton, Palms, and 
Rollin soils in having a mineral layer at the surface. 
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Wallkill silt loam (0 to 3 percent slopes) (Wa)].—This 
soil occurs in pockets on flood plains, on alluvial fans 
where upland waterways empty into muck-filled depres- 
sions, and as borders around depressions. The areas are 
generally less than 20 acres in size. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Troxel and Radford soils and of Alluvial land. 

This soil is suited to open-ditch, surface, or tile drain- 
age. If it is drained and protected from flooding, row 
crops can be grown year alter year. 

Establishing a tree plantation can be difficult because 
of wetness and competition from grasses and other 
plants. (Capability unit IIw-13; woodland group 9; rec- 
reation group 7; wildlife group 8) 


Warsaw Series 


The Warsaw series consists of nearly Jevel to moder- 
ately steep, well-drained, dark-colored loamy soils that 
ave moderately deep over sand and gravel. These soils 
ocour on stream terraces and outwash plains, mainly in 
the western part of the county. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark 
brown silt} loam about 7 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer, about 8 inches thick, is very dark grayish-brown, 
friable silt loam. The subsoil is about 29 inches thick. 
The upper part is medium acid, dark yellowish-brown, 
friable to firm silt loam and silty clay loam. The middle 
part is medium acid to neutral, dark yellowish-brown 
and dark-brown, firm clay loam. The lower part is mod- 
erately alkaline and strongly alkaline, very dark brown 
and dark brown, firm to friable sandy clay loam to sandy 
loam. The underlying material is calcareous, pale-brown 
sand and gravel. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderate. ‘Che depth of the root zone is lim- 
ited by the coarse-textured outwash. The natural fertil- 
ity is fairly high, but these soils are slightly droughty. 
Tillage is easy. 

Warsaw soils are used mainly for crops. They are gen- 
erally acid and need lime. 

Typical profile of Warsaw silt loam in a cultivated 
field, SWIANE, sec. 9, T. 3 N., R. 16 E. 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) silt loam; 
moderate, medium, granular structure; friable; neu- 
tral; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A8—7 to 10 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; moderate, medium, granular structure; fria- 
ble; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B1—10 to 15 inches, dark ycllowish-brown (10YR 3/4) silt 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—15 to 20 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10¥R 3/4) silty 
clay loam; moderate, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; thin clay films on vertical faces of peds ; 
medium acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

ITB22t—20 to 27 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) 
clay loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm; dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) clay films 
on all ped faces; medium acid; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

IIB23t—27 to 82 inches, dark-brown (7,5YR 4/4) clay loam; 
strong, fine, angular blocky structure; firm; thick, 
very dark brown (10¥R 2/2) clay films on all ped 
faces and on pebbles; neutral; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 
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IIB81t-—32 to 36 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium to coarse, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; moderately alkaline; clear, 
wavy boundary. 

IIB382t-—36 to 39 inches, dark-brown (10YR 8/3) sandy loam; 
weak, coarse, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very thin clay bridging on sand grains; strongly 
alkaline; clear, wavy boundary. 

IIC—89 to GO inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) 
gravel; single grain; loose; calcareous. 


sand and 


Warsaw soils have a black, very dark brown, or very dark 
gray surface layer G to 9 inches thick. The texture is mainly 
loam or silt loam, but in some areas it is sandy loam. The 
subsurface layer is black to very dark grayish-brown loam or 
silt loam 3 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is strongly acid to 
neutral, The depth to the underlying sand and gravel out- 
wash ranges from 24 to 42 inches. 

Warsaw soils are deeper over sand and gravel than Lo- 
renzo soils, but they are not so deep as the gravelly substra- 
tum phases of the Plano soils. They differ from Plano and 
Griswold soils in having sand and gravel underlying ma- 
terial, rather than loamy till. 

Warsaw loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (WeA}.—This soil 
is on outwash plains and stream terraces, On stream 
terraces, most areas occur as long, narrow strips between 
the flood plain and the sloping Warsaw and Lorenzo 
soils that occupy slightly higher positions. On outwash 
plains, the areas are irregular in shape and ave generally 
more than 40 acres in ‘size. 

The surface layer, about 8 inches thick, is black loam 
that grades to very dark brown, in the lower part. The 
subsurface layer is black loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil, about 24 inches thick, is dark-brown clay loam 
that grades to sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
where the surface layer is sandy loam or silt loam. Also 
included is a small acreage of Warsaw loam where the 
lower part of the subsoil is mottled. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. All crops com- 
monly grown in the county are suitable, as well as some 
special crops, such as sweet corn, lima beans, and peas. 
The soil is slightly droughty, and crops are damaged by 
extended dry periods. It can be cropped intensively if it 
is irrigated and other good management practices are 
applied. Management practices that conserve moisture 
are beneficial. (Capability unit IIs-1; woodland group 
12; recreation group 2; wildlife group 2) 

Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (WhA}.—This 
soil has the profile described as typical of the series. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of gently sloping Warsaw loam and Warsaw silt loam. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. The soil is 
slightly droughty, but it is suitable for the crops com- 
monly grown in the county. (Capability unit IIs-1; 
woodland group 12; recreation group 1; wildlife group 2) 

Warsaw silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (Wh8).—This 
soil occurs on stream terraces and outwash plains. The 
areas on stream terraces generally form a narrow strip 
between drainageways and Warsaw and Lorenzo soils 
that occupy slightly higher positions, The areas on out- 
wash plains are generally irregular in shape. Many areas 
are more than 80 acres in size. 

The surface layer, about, 8 inches thick, is silt, loam that 
is very dark brown grading to very dark grayish brown 
in the lower part, The subsurface layer, about 4 inches 
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thick, is very dark grayish brown. The subsoil, about 22 
inches thick, is dark-brown silty clay loam grading to 
clay loam. 

Included in. some of the areas mapped are small areas, 
less than 8 acres in size, of loam or sandy loam, Also 
included is a small acreage of Warsaw silt loam where the 
lower part of the subsoil is mottled, as well as a small 
acreage where 4 to 8 inches of the original surface layer 
has been lost through erosion. 

This soil is slightly droughty. Runoff is moderate, and 
the erosion hazard is slight. 

Most of the acreage is used for crops. Some small areas 
are used for perennial pasture. This soil is suited to all 
crops generally grown in the county. Management prac- 
tices that control runoff and conserve moisture are 
needed. The soil is suitable for irrigation. (Capability 
unit Ile-2; woodland group 12; recreation group 1; 
wildlife group 2) 

Warsaw silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(WhC2}.—This soil occurs mainly on outwash plains. The 
areas are generally narrow and adjoin larger, less slop- 
ing Warsaw soils on one side and steeper Lovenzo and 
Rodman soils on the other. Most areas are less than 40 
acres in size, 

The surface layer, about 7 inches thick, is very dark 
grayish-brown. silt loam, Most of the subsurface layer 
has been mixed with the surface layer. The subsoil, about 
28 inches thick, is dark-brown silty clay loam grading to 
sandy clay loam in the lower part. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum. Also included are 
some areas of Warsaw soils that are mottled in the lower 
part of the subsoil, and areas where the slope is 12 to 20 
percent. A small acreage of slightly eroded Warsaw soils 
is also included. 

More than three-fourths of the acreage has lost 4 to 
8 inches of the original surface layer through erosion. 
The surface is generally lighter colored because some of 
the brown subsoil has been mixed with the surface layer 
in tillage. 

Runoff is rapid, and there is a hazard of water erosion. 
The available moisture capacity is moderate. This soil is 
slightly more droughty than the less sloping, less eroded 
Warsaw soils. 

This soil is not suited to row crops, unless management 
practices are applied to control erosion, conserve mois- 
ture, and return organic matter to the soil. It is better 
suited to close-growing crops, such as small grain and 
forage plants. Most of the acreage, however, has been cul- 
tivated along with adjoining, less sloping sotls. The areas 
we suitable for tree planting and for residential, commer- 
cial, and recreational development. (Capability unit 
ITIe-2; woodland group 12; recreation group 1; wild- 
life group 2) 


Westville Series 


The Westville series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils that developed in glacial till covered with a thin 
layer of silt. These soils occur on till plains in the south- 
western corner of the county, mainly in Sharon Town- 
ship. They are gently sloping to moderately steep. 
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In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil, about 
42 inches thick, is dark brown. The upper part is neutral 
to strongly acid, friable to firm silt loam and silty clay 
loam. The middle part is strongly acid, firm clay loam. 
The lower part is medium acid to neutral, firm loam. ‘The 
underlying material is moderately alkaline, dark yellow- 
ish-brown, friable gravelly sandy loam. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. The root zone extends to a 
depth of more than 3 feet. 

Westville soils are good farming soils. If well man- 
aged, they are suited to crops and they respond well to 
applications of lime and fertilizer. They ave generally 
acid and need lime. They ave well suited to residential, 
industrial, and recreational development. They have 
slight limitations for sewage clisposal systems. 

Typical profile of Westville silt loam in a cultivated 
field, NW14SW' sec. 7, T. 1 N., BR. 15 E. 


Ap—-0 to § inches, dark grayish-brown (1O¥.R 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
mildly alkaline; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—S8 to 11 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) heavy silt loam; 
moderate, fine, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
neutral; clear, smooth boundary. 

IQIIB21t—11 to 20 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) gritty 
silty clay loam; moderate, fine to medium, subangu- 
lar and angular blocky structure; firm; few thin clay 
films; strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary, 

T1H22t—20 to 82 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam: 
moderate, medium to fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; thin, nearly continuous clay films; 
strongly acid; gradual, smooth boundary. 

IITB31t—-33 to 42 inches, dark-brown (7.5¥YR 4/4) loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few thin clay flows on vertical ped surfaces; medium 
acid; gradual, wavy boundary. 

TIB32t—42 to 50 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
organic stains at lower horizon boundary; spots of 
manganese throughout; few clay flows and clay films 
along vertical faces of peds; neutral; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

TIC—50 to GO inches -++, dark yellowish-brown (1OYR 4/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; weak, medium, platy strue- 
ture; friable; moderately alkaline. 


The surface layer is dark brown to dark gray. Tt ranges 
from 6 to 12 inches in thickness. The thickness of the silty 
layer ranges from 6 to 18 inches. The subsoil is neutral to 
very strongly acid. Its texture ranges from silty clay loam or 
clay loam to sandy clay loam. The ITC horizon (underlying 
till) is generally gravelly sandy loam, but it ranges from 
fLeavy loamy sand to light loam, The depth to the underly- 
ing till ranges from 42 to 60 inches. 

Westville soils have a thinner silt cap than Pecatonica and 
Flagg soils. They generally have a thicker solum and are 
more acid than McHenry and Miami soils. 

Westville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(WvB2).—This soil is on till plains in the southwestern 
corner of the county. It occurs on uplands with Flagg 
and Pecatonica soils. The areas are irregular in shape 
and are generally less than 40 acres in size. 

The surface layer, about 8 inches thick, is dark gray- 
ish-brown silt Joam. The subsoil, about 40 inches thick, 
is dark-brown silty clay loam in the upper part, grading 
to clay loam. 

Most of the acreage has lost 4 to 8 inches of the orig- 
inal surface layer through erosion. The surface layer of 


the unevoded areas is more friable and darker colored 
than that of the eroded areas. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small areas 
of Pecatonica and Flagg soils. 

This soil is suited to all general farm crops and to 
many special crops. It is also suitable for pasture, wood- 
Jand, and wildlife habitat. Most of the acreage is in 
crops. If well managed, it can be cropped intensively. 
There is a slight erosion hazard. Management practices 
that include control of water erosion, return of organic 
matter to the soil, and maintenance of fertility are bene- 
ficial, (Capability unit Ile-l; woodland group 1; rec- 
reation group 1; wildlife group 1) 

Westville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(WvC2}.—This soil is on till plains in the southwestern 
corner of the county. It occurs with well-drained Flagg 
and Pecatonica soils. The areas are generally narrow 
and follow the slopes set by the drainage pattern. Many 
of the areas form the side slopes of drainageways. Most 
ave less than 20 acres in size. 

This soil has the profile described as typical of the 
series. 

About two-thirds of the acreage has lost 4 to 8 inches 
of the original surface layer through erosion. The sur- 
face layer of the uneroded areas is darker colored than 
that of eroded areas. 

Included in some of the areas mapped are small 
areas of Pecatonica and Flagg soils. Also included is a 
small acreage of Westville soils where the surface Inyer 
is dark colored. 

This soil has a moderate erosion hazard. Careful man- 
agement is needed to control further erosion and to 
maintain, soil structure. Management practices that in- 
elude control of runoff, return of organic matter to the 
goil, and maintenance of fertility are needed. (Capabil- 
ity unit I[Ie-1; woodland group 1; recreation group 1; 
wildlife group 1) 


Wet Alluvial Land 


Wet alluvial land (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ww) occurs 
as nearly level areas or depressions on flood plains that 
are frequently flooded. The soil material consists of allu- 
vial sediments that range from silt loam to sandy loam 
in texture. In places sand and gravel occur on the sur- 
face or as thin layers of the soil material. In places the 
surface is pitted and marked by old drainage channels. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. The water table is near the 
surface most of the year. 

This land type occurs with soils of the Adrian, 
Houghton, Palms, and Radford series. Its texture is 
more variable than that of the Radford soils. 

Most of the acreage is suitable for pasture, woodland, 
or wildlife habitat and is a fairly good source of top- 
soil. It is not suitable for crops, or for residential, com- 
mercial, or recreational development, Some of the areas 
are not accessible with machinery, because they contain 
stream channels. (Capability unit) Vw-14; woodland 
group 9; recreation group 6; wildlife group 7) 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This section contains information about the use and 
management of the soils of Walworth County for crops 
and pasture, woodland, wildlife, and engineering. It 
explains the system of capability classification used by 
the Soil Conservation Service and gives predicted yields 
of the principal crops grown in the county under two 
levels of management. 

This section also groups the soils according to their 
suitability for woodland and wildlife habitat. It con- 
tains tables that give ratings of the soils for farm and 
nonfarm uses and for recreation, and it has a section 
that gives information about soils significant in engi- 
neering. 


Management for Crops and Pasture 


Minimum tillage, the addition of organic matter to the 
soil, and the use of grasses and legumes in cropping sys- 
tems help to maintain or improve soil tilth. Overtillage 
and traffic with farm machinery compact the soil and 
alter tilth, especially when the soils are wet. Also. 
seedbeds that have been raked too smooth are susceptible 
to wind erosion. during dry periods and to puddling and 
crusting after rainfall. Sandy, droughty soils are espe- 
cially susceptible to wind erosion when cultivated. Plow 
planting, a practice in which the field is plowed and 
planted in one operation, is a good way to minimize till- 
age. Chemical weed control is also helpful. 

Any given field may contain several soils that differ 
in acidity. Generally, the deep, well-drained, permeable 
soils, such as those of the Dodge, Flagg, and St. Charles 
series, need the heaviest applications of lime. Shallow 
soils, such as those of the ‘Casco and Lorenzo series, 
need lesser amounts. Some of the soils, such ag those of 
the Hennepin and Rodman series, which are very shal- 
low, do not need lime. Generally, poorly drained soils, 
such as those of the Drummer and Pella series, need Jit- 
tle or none, Lime should be applied in accordance with 
the results of soil tests. 

The amount and kind of fertilizer to apply depend on 
the supply of plant nutrients in the soil, the ability of 
the soil to hold nutrients, the amount of moisture 
available, the kinds of crops to be grown, and the crop 
rotation. 

In planning a cropping system, the soils of the entire 
farm must be considered. Soils that have few or slight 
limitations can be cropped intensively; that is, row crops 
can be grown year after year, or frequently in rotation 
with small grains. The cropping system should be 
planned to protect the soil and minimize damage. For 
example, the plant cover is thinner on Lorenzo soils than 
on Warsaw soils and provides less protection against ero- 
sion and returns less organic matter to the soil. To 
overcome this deficiency, a cropping system for Lorenzo 
soils should include a larger proportion of grasses and 
legumes than one used on Warsaw soils. Sandy soils that 
ave susceptible to severe erosion should generally be left 
in permanent vegetation. Wet soils that cannot be ade- 
quately drained are generally more suitable to forage 
crops than to cultivated crops. 


Figure 8—Contour stripcropping of corn, grain, and alfalfa on 
Miami silt loam. The gently sloping soil at left center is in class IT. 
The more sloping soil at the right of the picture is in elass III. 


Practices that effectively control water erosion. include 
terracing, grassed waterways, stripcropping (fig. 8), 
contour tillage, plow planting, growing sod crops or 
cover crops in rotations, and returning crop residue to 
the soil. 

Practices that help to control wind erosion are strip- 
cropping at right angles to the direction of prevailing 
winds, stubble mulching, leaving crop residue on the 
surface, growing cover crops or meadow crops, and es- 
tablishing shelterbelts. These practices ave effective on 
sandy, droughty soils, such as those of the Boyer and 
Chelsea series. These practices also help to catch snow 
and add moisture to the soil. 

Drainage can be improved on most of the wet soils if 
there are suitable outlets. Upland soils, such as those of 
the Elburn and Conover series, which formed in glacial 
till, and the Pella series, which formed in deep, silty 
material, respond well to both tile and surface drainage. 
Soils of outwash plains or Jake plains, such as those of 
the Sebewa and Colwood series, generally are not suited 
to tile drainage, but they respond well to surface and open- 
ditch drainage. Soils of flood plains need protection from 
flooding, in addition to surface drainage. 

Most forage crops in the county consist of strips of hay 
grown in the cropping system. ; 

Most wpland pastures on well-drained soils of classes 
TI, III, IV, and VI need renovating to maintain fertil- 
ity. A. good seedbed should be prepared, and a suitable 
mixture of grasses and legumes seeded. Examples of 
suitable mixtures for seeding are alfalfa with brome- 
grass ov timothy and birdsfoot trefoil with brome- 
grass. The pasture plants should be seeded with a 
companion crop of oats, which provides a protective cover 
the first season ancl helps to control erosion. 

Large amounts of phosphorus and potassium are needed 
at the time of seeding. Nitrogen should be applied as a 
topdressing, especially if grasses are dominant in the 
pasture. Permanent pasture should be topdressed with 
fertilizer each year or renovated every 5 years to main- 
tain good-quality forage. Rotation of grazing will protect 
the sod and extend the life of the forage plants. 

Soils in class V have a high water table and are sub- 
ject to flooding. Tillage is not practical, and renovation 
is not feasible. Such soils are genorally kept in reed 
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canarygrass or bromegrass. The areas should be grazed 
only in dry seasons; hummocks, which hinder surface 
drainage, develop if the soils are grazed when wet. 

Pastures on, soils of class VI are difficult to renovate, 
and soils of class VII are not suitable for renovation. 
Tillage is not practical, and these soils are generally kept 
in native grasses, Control of grazing and addition of 
commercial fertilizer ave ways to maintain fertility and 
control gullying. Topdressing these soils with fertilizer 
each year is better than renovating the pasture because 
the sod does not need to be plowed when applying the 
fertilizer. 


Capability Grouping 


Capability grouping shows, in a general way, the 
suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. The 
soils are grouped according to their limitations when 
used for field crops, the risk of damage when they are 
used, and the way they respond to treatment. The group- 
ing does not take into account major and generally ex- 
pensive landforming that would change slope, depth, or 
other characteristics of the soils; does not take into con- 
sideration possible but unlikely major reclamation proj- 
ects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticultural 
crops, or other crops requiring special management. 

Those familiar with the capability classification can 
infer from it much about the behavior of soils when used 
for other purposes, but this classification is not a substi- 
tute for interpretations designed to show suitability 
and limitations of groups of soils for range, for forest 
trees, or engineering. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. 
These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Cavaniniry Cxasses, the broadest groups, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numer- 
als indicate progressively greater limitations and nar- 
rower choices for practical use, defined as follows: 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use, 

Class IT soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate 
conservation practices. 

Class ITI soils have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conserva- 
tion practices, or both. 

Class TV soils have very severe limitations that re- 
duce the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both, 

Class V soils are subject to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, 
that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife habitat. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and lim- 
it their use largely to pasture or range, wood- 
land, or wildlife habitat. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation and that 
restrict their use largely to pasture or range, 
woodland, or wildlife habitat. 


Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations 
that preclude their use for commercial plant 
production and restrict their use to recreation, 
wildlife habitat, or water supply, or to esthetic 
purposes. 


CarapiLiry Supcnasses are soil groups within one 
class; they are designated by adding a small letter, ¢, w, 
8, or ¢, to the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter 
é shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cul- 
tivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected 
by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is limited 
mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and ¢, 
used in only some parts of the United States, shows that 
the chief Limitation is climate that is too cold ‘or too dry, 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, at 
the most, only the subclasses indicated by w, s, and ¢@, 
because the soils in class V are subject to little or no ero- 
sion, though they have other limitations that restrict 
theiy use largely to pasture, range, woodland, wildlife 
habitat, or recreation. 

Capantuiry Unrrs are soil groups within the sub- 
classes. The soils in one capability unit are enough 
alike to be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, 
to require similar management, and to have similar pro- 
ductivity and other responses to management. Thus, 
the capability unit is a convenient grouping for making 
many statements about. management of soils, Capability 
units are generally designated by adding an Arabic nu- 
meral to the subclass symbol, for example, ITe-1 or 
I1Is—4. Thus, in one symbol, the Roman numeral desig- 
nates the capability class, or degree of limitation; the 
small letter indicates the subclass, or kind of limita- 
tion, as defined in the foregoing paragraphs; and the 
Arabic numeral specifically identifies the capability unit 
within. each subclass. The capability units are not num- 
bered consecutively within the subclass, because they fit 
into a statewide system of capability classification, and 
not all the capability units in the State are represented 
in this county. 


Management by capability units 


In the following pages the capability units in Wal- 
worth County are desevibed, and suggestions for use and 
management of the soils are given. The names of the 
soil series represented are mentioned in the description 
of each capability unit, but the listing of the series name 
does not necessarily indicate that all the soils of a series 
are in the same capability unit. The capability classifi- 
eation of any given soil can be learned by referring to 
the “Guide to Mapping Units.” 


CAPABILITY UNIT F-1 


This unit consists of deep, well drained and moder- 
ately well drained, nearly level soils of the Dodge, 
Flagg, Juneau, Miami (fig. 9), Pecatonica, Plano (fig. 
10), St. Charles, and Troxel series. Juneau and Troxel 
soils, which are in drainageways amd on foot slopes, are 
subject. to occasional flooding. The moderately well 
drained soils are somewhat slow to dry out, and to warm 
up in spring. 
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These soils are moderately permeable and have mod- 
erate to high available moisture capacity. They are easy 
to work and have few limitations. 

These sotls can be used intensively for corn, small 
grain, forage crops, and special crops, such as lima 
beans, peas, and sweet corn. They are also well suited to 
pasture and to production of wildlife food and cover. 
Except for the Troxel and Plano soils, they are well 
suited to woodland. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile~-1 


This unit consists of deep and moderately deep, gently 
sloping soils of the Dodge, Flagg, Griswold, McHenry, 
Miami, Pecatonica, Plano, St. Charles, and Westville 
series, 

These soils are moderately permeable and have moder- 
ate to high available moisture capacity. There is a slight 
erosion hazard. ‘The soils are easy to work, but they gen- 
erally need lime. The moderately well drained soils are 
slow to dry out and warm up in spring. 

These soils ave well suited to all the crops commonly 
grown in ‘the county. Corn is the main row crop, and oats 
and alfalta-bromegrass hay are the main close-growing 
crops. Special crops, such as sweet corn, lima beans, and 
peas, are also suitable. These soils are well suited to 
pasture and to production of wildlife food and cover. 
Except for the Griswold and Plano soils, they are suited 
to trees. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-2 

This unit consists of well-drained, gently sloping soils 
of the Fox, Knowles, and Warsaw series. These soils are 
moderately deep over sand, eravel, or bedrock. 

These soils ave moderately permeable and have mod- 
erate available moisture capacity. They are easy to work 
and to keep in good tilth, but they are slightly droughty. 
Some of the soils have lost as much as 8 inches of the 
original surface layer through erosion, and there is a slight 
hazard of further erosion. Limestone bedrock, which inter- 
feres with excavation, is at a depth of 20 to 40 inches in 
Knowles silt loam. 

These sotls are well suited to corn, small grain, 
grasses, and legumes. They are also well suited to pas- 
ture and wildlife habitat. Except for Warsaw soils, they 
are well suited to woodland. If protected from fire and 
livestock grazing, areas now in woodland generally will 
bring better cash returns than if those areas were 
used for both pasture and woodland. 


CAPABILITY UNIT We-6 


This unit consists of deep, well drained and moder- 
ately well drained, gently sloping soils of the Hebron 
and Saylesville series. These soils are on glacial lakebeds. 

These soils are moderately permeable through the 
upper layers, but they are slowly permeable through the 
underlying material. They have moderate to high ayail- 
able moisture capacity. They are easy to work, and good 
tilth is easy to maintain. There is a slight hazard of 
further erosion, The soils are somewhat slow to dry 
out in spring and after heavy rains, and consequently, 
spring fieldwork must be begun later than on more per- 
meable soils. 


Figure 9.—Rotation pasture of alfalfa and bromegrass on Miami 

silt loam. If properly managed, this kind of pasture provides green, 

succulent forage throughout the grazing season. The roots of 

bromegrass form a tough, dense sod that helps to control wind 
and water erosion, 


These soils are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, 
and legumes. They are also suitable for woodland and 
wildlife habitat. If protected from fire and livestock 
grazing, areas now im woodland will bring better cash 
returns than if those areas were used for both pasture 
and woodland. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-1 


This unit consists of deep, poorly drained soils of the 
Drummer, Navan, and Pella series. 

These soils have moderate to slow permeability and 
high available moisture capacity. The natural fertility 
is high. These soils are subject to ponding, and they 
remain wet longer after heavy rains than the adjoining 
better drained areas. Wetness is caused by slow surface 
and internal drainage and a high water table, 


Figure 10.—An area of Plano silt loam, a deep, dark-colored, highly 
productive soil in capability unit I-1, This area is used for 
pasture. 
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ig ath waterw ae can be ales to improve sur- 


Gadedlain ve cond fatal a aval. fils must be all laid 
to prevent the sand from entering and clogging the tile 
line. 

Drained areas ave suited to corn, small grain, grasses, 
and legumes and can be cropped intensively. Undrained 
areas are better suited to pasture or meadow and to wood- 
land and wildlife habitat than to cultivated crops. Areas 
that cannot be drained are better suited to alsike and 
Ladino clover than to alfalfa. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-2 


This unit consists of deep, somewhat poorly drained 
soils of the Aztalan, Conover, Elburn, Ilagg, mottled 
subsoil variant, Griswold, mottled subsoil variant, Ken- 
dall, and Martinton. series. 

These soils have high available moisture capacity and 
moderately slow permeability. They are subject to pond- 
ing and are slow to dry out and warm up in spring. They 
yemain wet longer after heavy rains than the adjoining 
better drained areas. Wetness is caused by slow surface 
and internal drainage and by accumulation of water 
from adjoining areas, There is a slight hazard of erosion 
on gently sloping areas. 

Grassed waterws ays improve surface drainage and 
reduce ponding after heavy rains. Diversions can be 
installed to intercept runoft from adjoining areas, Sur- 
face or tile drainage can be used if outlets are available. 
Elburn silt loam, “gravelly substratum, is underlain by 
sand and gravel; tile must be carefully laid to prevent 
the sand from entering and clogging the tile line. 

Drained areas are suited to corn, ‘small grain, orasses, 
and legumes and can be cropped intensively, Minimum 
tillage and maintenance of the organic-matter content 
help. to preserve soil structure and improve tilth. Un- 
drained areas are suited ito ats or meadow and to 
wildlife habitat. Areas that cannot be drained are better 
suited to alsike and Ladino clover than to alfalfa. The 
a Flagg, and Kendall soils are suited to wood- 
anc 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-5 


This wnit consists of somewhat poorly drained and 
poorly drained soils of the Matherton and Sebewa series. 
These soils are underlain by sand and gravel. 

Permeability is moderate in the loamy upper layer, but 
it is rapid in the underlying sand and gravel. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is high. 

These soils are subject to ponding, and they are 
slow to dry out and warm up in spring. They remain 
wet longer after heavy rains than adjoining areas of 
better drained soils. Wetness is caused mainly by a high 
water table. Grassed waterways improve surface dvain- 
age and reduce ponding after heavy rains. Diversions 
can be installed to intercept runoff from adjoining 
areas. 

Drainage is needed for best growth of many crops. 
Drained areas are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, 
and legumes. Undrained areas are suited to pasture or 
forage crops. Areas that cannot be drained are better 


suited to alsike and Ladino clover than to alfalfa. 
Sebewa soils are poorly drained and have a greater wet- 
ness limitation than Matherton soils. 

These soils are well suited to woodland and wildlife 
habitat. Machine planting of trees is not feasible in all 
places, because of wetness. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iw-13 


This unit consists of deep, somewhat poorly drained 
soils of the Radford and Wallkill series. These soils 
occur on flood plains and in drainageways. They are 
nearly level and are subject to occasional flooding. 

These soils are moderately permeable and have high 
available moisture i agerd Wetness is caused by a 
high water table, poor surface drainage, or seepage. 
Gr: assed waterways improve surface drainage and reduce 
ponding after heavy rains, Diversions can be installed to 
intercept runoff from adjoining areas. 

Tf these soils ave drained and protected from flooding, 
they ave suited to corn, small grain, grasses, and legumes. 
Undrained areas are suitable for permanent pasture and 
forage crops, but they should not be used for pasture 
when the soils are wet and soft. They are also suitable 
oe woodland and wildlife habitat. Tree planting is gen- 

erally difficult because of wetness and plant competition. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ils-1 


This unit consists of well drained and moderately 
well drained, nearly level soils of the Fox and Warsaw 
series. 

‘These soils are moderately permeable and have moder- 
ate available moisture capacity. They are slightly 
droughty. They are easy to work, and good tilth is 
easy ‘to maintain. Crop yields are low during extended 
dry periods. Lime is needed. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly 
grown. Corn is the main row crop, and oats and alfalita- 
br omegrass hay are the main close-growing crops. Special 
crops, such as sweet corn, lima beans, and peas, are also 
suitable. The soils ave well suited to pasture and to wild- 
life habitat. 

The Fox soils are suited to trees. If protected from fire 
and grazing animals, areas now in woodland will bring 
lareor cash “returns from trees than if the areas were used 
for both pasture and woodland. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIs-7 


The only soil in this unit is Saylesville silt loam, 0 to 
2 percent slopes. It is a deep, well drained to moder ately 
well drained, nearly level soil on glacial lakebeds. 

This soil is moderately permeable through the upper 
layers, but it is slowly permeable through the underlying 
material. It has moderate to high available moisture 

capacity. The soil is easy to work and to keep in good 
tilth, but it is somewhat slow to dry out in spring “and 
after heavy rains. 

This soil is suited to corn, small grain, grasses, and 
legumes. It is also suited to woodland and wildlife 
habitat. 


CAPABILITY UNIT ITIe-1 


This unit consists of deep and moderately deep, well- 
dvained soils of the Griswold, McHenry, Miami, Plano, 
and Westville series. These soils occur on sloping uplands. 
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These soils are moderately permeable and have mod- 
erate to high available moisture capacity. They are easily 
worked. In most areas as much as § inches of the ori iginal 
surface layer has been lost through erosion, and there is 
a moderate hazard of further erosion. 

These soils are suited to all the crops commonly grown. 
They are well suited to pasture and to wildlife habitat. 
Except for the Griswold and Plano soils, they are well 
suited to woodland. Corn is the main row crop, and oats 
and alfalfa-bromegrass hay are the main close-growing 
crops. Special crops, such as sweet corn, lima beans, and 
peas, are also suitable. Soil and water conserving prac- 
tices, such as contour stripcropping, reduce runoff and 


loss of soil. 
CAPABILITY UNIT If!e-2 


This unit consists of sloping soils of the Fox and War- 
saw series. These soils are moderately deep over sand and 
gravel. They are moderately permeable and have moder- 
ate available moisture capacity. They are easy to culti- 
vate but are slightly droughty. As much as 8 inches of the 
original surface layer has been lost through erosion, and 
there is a moderate hazard of further water erosion. 

These soils are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, 
and legumes. They are also well suited to pasture and 
wildlife habitat. The Fox soils are well suited to wood- 
land. 

Soil and water conserving practices, such as contour 
farming, reduce runoff and loss of soil. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-4 

This unit consists of somewhat droughty, gently slop- 
ing soils of the Casco, Lorenzo, and Miami series, sandy 
loam substratum. These soils are shallow to moderately 
deep over sancy or gravelly glacial drift. 

The available moisture capacity is moderately low to 
low. Permeability is moderate to rapid in the upper 
layer, but it is rapid in the underlying material. In some 
places as much as 8 inches of the original surface layer 
has been lost through erosion, and there is a slight 
hazard of further wind and water erosion. 

These soils are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, and 
leeumes. They are also suited to pasture and wildlife 
habitat. The Casco and Miami soils ave suited to wood- 
land. Crops respond well to irrigation. Irrigated areas 
can be used fairly intensively for cultivated crops if 
erosion is controlled and the ovganic-matter content is 
maintained. Keeping the soils in good tilth is especially 
important because good tiJth helps to conserve moisture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-7 

The only soil in this unit is Fox sandy loam, 6 to 12 
percent slopes, eroded. This soil is moderately deep over 
sand and gravel. 

Permeability is moderately rapid through the subsoil 
and rapid in the underlying sand and gravel. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is moderately ow. The natural 
fertility is moderately low. This soil is somewhat 
droughty, and there is a moderate hazard of wind and 
water erosion. 

This soil is suited to small grain, grasses, and leg- 
umes. Row crops, such as corn and soybeans, can be 


grown if erosion is controlled. Pasture, pine planta- 
tions, and wildlife habitat are also suited. 

Stripcropping is needed to contro) wind and water ero- 
sion if this soil is used for cultivated crop. Pine planta- 
tions bring larger long-term returns than pasture or 
meadow. The soil and the slope are well suited to machine 
planting. 

CAPABILITY UNIT IlIw-3 

This unit consists of deep to moderately deep, some- 
what poorly drained to poorly drained soils of the Col- 
wood, Knowles, mottled subsoil variant, and Mundelein 
series. The Colwood and Knowles soils are poorly 
drained. The Knowles soil has dolomite bedrock with- 
in 20 to 40 inches of the surface. 

These soils have high available moisture capacity and 
moderately slow to slow permeability. Wetness is caused 
by a high water table, slow surface drainage, and slow 
internal drainage. Colwood and Mundelein soils gen- 
erally are not ‘suitable for tile drainage, but surface 
drainage gives good results. Grassed waterways can be 
installed to intercept runoff from adjoining areas. 

Drained areas are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, 
and legumes. Undrained areas are suited ‘to pasture or 
forage | crops. Areas that cannot be drained are better 
suited to alsike and Ladino clover than to alfalfa. 

These soils are suitable for woodland and wildlife 
habitat. Tree planting is generally difficult because of 
wetness and plant competition. In some areas machine 
planting is not possible, because of the wetness. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-9 

This unit consists of deep to moderately deep, poorly 
drained peat and muck soils of the Houghton and Palms 
series. These soils are in depressions and on bottom lands. 

The available moisture capacity is high, and the natu- 
ral fertility is moderately low. Undrained areas are sub- 
ject to flooding. Open-ditch or tile drainage is needed 
before the soils can be used for cultivated crops. Wind 
erosion and subsidence are serious hazards in drained 
areas; fire is also a hazard. Subsidence can be reduced 
by controlling the water level. In some areas these soils 
have a strongly alkaline or calcareous surface layer, and 
special management is needed. 

Drained areas are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, 
and legumes. They are also suited to many special crops, 
such as truck crops, mint, and sod. Undrained areas are 
suited to meadow, pasture, or wildlife habitat. Tame hay 
is a more productive forage crop than native grasses. 
Undrained areas can also be made into excellent habitat 
for waterfowl by level ditching or by installing struc- 
tures to control the water level. ‘Te fer tility is maintained 
and erosion controjled, row crops can be grown year after 


year. 
CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-12 


This unit consists only of Alluvial land, a deep, well 
drained to moderately well drained Jand type on flood 
plains. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderate. The natural fertility is moderate. 

These areas are nearly level and subject to occasional 
flooding; some are subject to streambank erosion. In 
some areas random surface drains are needed to channel 
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water out of depressions. Generally, this soil is not 
suited to tile drainage. 

Areas that are protected from stream overflow are 
suited to corn, small grain, grasses, and legumes. Spe- 
cial crops, such as potatoes and peas, are also suitable. 
Continuous row crops can be grown if minimum tillage 
is practiced and if fertility and organic-matter content 
are maintained. Unprotected areas are suited to forage 


crops, woodland, or wildlife habitat. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIs-4 


This unit consists of moderately deep to deep, some- 
whi droughty, nearly level to gently sloping, sandy soils 
of the Fox and Metea series. The subsoil or substratum 
is finer textured than the surface layer. 

These soils have moderately low available moisture 
capacity. The natural fertility is moderately low. There 
is a moderate to severe hazard of wind erosion and a 
slight hazard of water erosion on slopes. Permeability of 
Fox sandy loam is moderately rapid through the sub- 
soil and rapid in the underlying sand and ‘eravel. The 
Metea soils are rapidly permeable i in the upper, coarse- 
textured layer and moderately permeable in the finer tex- 
tured substratum. 

These soils are suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and grasses. They are also suited to pasture and “wild- 
life habitat. Row crops can be grown year after year on 
level areas if the soils are irrigated and erosion is con- 
trolled. 

These soils are well suited to pine plantations. The 
soils and slopes are well suited to machine planting. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 


This unit. consists of deep to moderately deep soils of 
the Griswold and Miami series. These soils are on mod- 
erately steep uplands. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available moisture 
capacity is moderate to high. Runoff is rapid, and there 
is a severe hazard of water erosion. In most places as 
much as § inches of the original surface layer has been 
lost through erosion. These soils need careful manage- 
ment if they are cultivated. Lime is needed to supple- 
ment fertilizer. 

These soils are suited to corn, small grain, grasses, and 
legumes. They are also suit ted. to pasture ‘and wildlife 
habitat. Practices that conserve soil and water ave needed 
to control erosion and to improve infiltration of water. 
If these practices are not applied, the soils should be 
planted to grasses. Tilth can be improved in eroded areas 
by heavy applications of barnyard manure or green ma- 
nuve. The Miami soils are suitable for woodland, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ive~t 
This unit consists of shallow to moderately deep, 
somewhat droughty, sloping soils of the Casco, Fox, and 
Lorenzo series. These soils are underlain by sandy or 
gravelly glacial drift. In places the surface layer is 
stony. 
Permeability is moderate through the subsoil and 
rapid in. the underlying material. The available mois- 
ture capacity is moderately low. As much as 8 inches of 
the original surface layer has been lost through erosion, 
The hazard of water erosion. is moderate, 


These soils are suited to com, small grain, grasses, 
and legumes. They are also suitable for pasture and 
wildlife habitat. M. aintaining a high organic-matter con- 
tent and keeping these soils in good tilth are especially 
important because these practices 1 increase the rate of infil- 
tration. If management practices that conserve moisture 
and control erosion are not applied, the soils ave suited 
only to close-growing crops. 

Gasco soils are suited to trees. Woodland brings only 
fair returns because the soils are shallow and dvoughty. 
The choice of trees for planting is limited. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-7 


This unit consists of poorly drained muck soils of the 
Adrian and Rollin series. These soils ave underlain by 
sand or marl. 

The available moisture capacity is high, and the matu- 
rel fertility is moderately low. Undrained areas are sub- 
ject to flooding. Open-ditch drainage is needed before 
the soils can be used for cultivated crops. The areas are 
generally not suitable for tile drainage. Wind erosion 
and. subsidence are serious hazards in drained areas; fire 
is also a hazard. Subsidence can be reduced by control- 
ling the water level. In some areas the soils have a 
strongly alkaline to calcareous surface layer, and special 
management is needed. 

Drained areas are suited to corn, small grain, and 
grasses. They are also suited to many special crops, such 
as truck crops, mint, and sod. These soils warm up 
slowly in spring, and a starter fertilizer that contains 
nitrogen is needed for rapid early growth of crops. 
They are also low in content of phésphorus and potash. 
ge areas are suited to meadow, pasture, or wild- 
life. Tame hay is a more productive "fo: age crop than 
native grasses. Undrained areas can also be made into 
excellent habitat for waterfowl by level ditching o1 by 
installing structures to control the water level. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVs-3 


This unit consists of moderately shallow to deep, 
droughty, gently sloping, sandy soils of the Boyer and 
Chelsea series. These soils have a loamy subsoil. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available moisture 
capacity is low. The natural fertility is low. There is 
a moderate hazard of wind erosion. On gentle slopes 
there is a slight hazard of water erosion. 

These soils are suited to corn, soybeans, small grain, 
grasses, and legumes. They are also suited to pasture, 
woodland, and wildlife habitat. Row crops can be grown 
year after year if the soils are irrigated, if all crop resi- 
due is returned to the soil, and if cover crops are grown, 

These soils are well suited bo pine plantations, which 
bring larger long-term returns than pasture or meadow. 
The soils and slope ave well suited to machine planting. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-7 
The only soil in this unit, is Rollin muck, shallow. 
This is a poorly drained muck soil that is underlain by 
marl. 
This soil has high available moisture capacity and 
low natural. fer tility. It is subject to flooding. The sur- 
face layer in some areas is strongly alkaline to Y calcareous. 
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This soil is not suitable for row crops, because it is too 
shallow and because it subsides under cultivation. It is 
suited to pasture and forage crops. It warms up slowly 
in spring, and a starter fertilizer containing nitrogen is 
needed for rapid early growth of forage crops. Tame hay 
is a move productive forage crop than native grasses. Sur- 
face dvamage is needed to improve this soil for pasture 
and meadow. Undrained areas can be used for pasture, 
meadow, or wildlife habitat. They can be made into 
excellent habitat for waterfowl by level ditching or by 
controling the water level. Potholes that fill up with 
water can be made by blasting with dynamite. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-14 


This unit consists only of Wet alluvial Jand. This 
nearly level land type is deep and poorly drained. In 
places the surface is pitted and marked by old drainage 
channels, which limit accessibility with machinery. 

Permeability is moderate, and the available morsture 
capacity is high. The natural fertility is moderate. Lime 
generally is not needed. These areas have a high water 
table and are subject to frequent flooding. 

These areas are not suitable for row crops. Most areas 
are suitable for pasture, woodland, or wildlife habitat. 
Replacing low-quality native grasses with a high-quality 
grass and legume mixture increases returns from these 
areas, Topdressing pastures each year will keep up good- 
quality grasses. Dikes or embankments can be used to 
protect against flooding. 

Dikes or ditches can, be used to control the water level 
and make excellent habitat for waterfowl]. Potholes that 
fill up with water can. be blasted out where the permanent 
water table is near the surface. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-1 


This unit consists only of Miami loam, sandy loam 
substratum, 20 to 85 percent slopes, eroded. 

This soil has moderate available moisture capacity 
and moderate permeability. It has a severe water erosion 
hazard if used for row crops. 

This soil is not suitable for cultivated crops. It is 
suited to meadow, pasture, woodland, or wildlife habitat. 
Meadow or pasture should be renovated at least 1 year 
out of 5. Moderately high yields of forage can be ex- 
pected if a legume-grass seeding is used and if fertility 
is maintained. 

Woodland areas should be protected from fire and 
grazing animals. Machine planting is hazardous on the 
steeper slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-4 

This unit consists of somewhat droughty, sloping to 
moderately steep soils of the Casco, Fox, Lorenzo, and 
Rodman series. These soils are shallow over sandy or 
gravelly glacial drift. In places the surface layer is stony. 

These soils have moderately low available moisture 
capacity. Permeability is moderate through the subsoil 
and rapid im the underlying material. These soils gen- 
erally do not need lime. Maintaining high organic-matter 
content and good tilth is particularly desirable because 
good tilth helps to improve the infiltration rate. The 
severely eroded soils are low in organic-matter content 
and fertility, and they are difficult to cultivate. 


These soils are not suitable for cultivated crops. They 
are suited to meacow, pasture, woodland, or wildlife 
habitat. Meadow or pasture should not be renovated 
more than 1 year out of 5. Moderately high yields of 
forage can be expected if legume-grass seeding is used and 
if fertility is maintained, Heavy applications of barnyard 
manure help to establish a plant cover on severely eroded 
areas. 

Casco loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded, is the only 
soil in this unit that is in native woodland. Timber 
yields are only fair because of the shallow soil and 
dvoughtiness. The choice of trees for planting is limited. 
Machine planting is hazardous on the moderately steep 
slopes. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie~9 


This unit consists of droughty, moderately steep, sandy 
soils of the Boyer and Chelsea series. These soils have a 
loamy subsoil. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available moisture ca- 
pacity is low. The natural fertility is low. There is a 
severe hazard of water erosion and a moderate hazard of 
wind erosion. In some areas of Boyer goils, as much as 
8 inches of the original surface Jayer has been lost 
through erosion. A. good vegetative cover is the best way 
to control erosion. 

These soils are not suitable for cultivated crops. They 
are suited to meadow, pasture, pine plantations, or wild- 
life habitat. Maintaining fertility at a high level or ren- 
ovating pastures every 5 years will produce the best 
yields of good-quality forage. 

Planting these soils to pines usually brings larger 
long-term returns than using them for pasture or meadow. 
Machine planting, however, is hazardous because of the 
slope. Areas used for woodland also provide habitat for 
wildlife. 

CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-~4 

This unit consists of somewhat droughty, moderately 
steep to very steep soils of the Casco and Rodman series. 
These soils are shallow over sandy or gravelly glacial 
drift. Many areas are stony. The subsoil is exposed in 
most of the severely eroded areas. 

Permeability is moderate through the subsoil and 
rapid in the underlying material. The available moisture 
capacity is low. The organic-matter content and fertility 
are low. Runoff is very rapid, and there is a severe hazard 
of erosion and gullying. 

These soils ave not suitable for cultivated crops. They 
are suited to meadow, pasture, woodland, and wildlife. 
Maintaining a high organic-matter content and keeping 
the soils in good tilth ave especially desirable because 
these practices increase infiltration of water. Controlled 
grazing helps to maintain the sod and to check the for- 
mation of gullies. Topdressing with fertilizer each year 
substitutes for renovation and keeps up a good yield of 
forage. Heavy applications of bamyard manure and fer- 
tilizer mary be necessary to establish vegetation on severely 
eroded areas. 

Areas now in woodland can be maintained by protect- 
ing them from fire and grazing animals. This protection 
also improves the woodland for wildlife habitat. The 
choice of trees for planting is limited, and the use of 
machinery for planting is hazardous. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT VIIs-5 

This unit consists of droughty, steep and very steep 
soils of the Casco, Hennepin, Miami, and Rodman series. 
These soils ave shallow and very shallow over sand and 
gravel. Stones are common in the surface layer. 

Permeability is rapid, and the available moisture ca- 
pacity is low. Runoff is very rapid, and there is a severe 
hazard of water erosion. 

These soils are suited to woodland amd wildlife habi- 
tat. They can be used for pasture, but yields are low and 
a good. sod is difficult to maintain. The long-term returns 
from woodland are generally larger than those from pas- 
ture. A large part of the acreage is wooded, and these 
areas should be protected from fire and grazing animals. 
The natural growth of young trees and shrubs provides 
food and cover for wildlife. Except for the Rodman 
soils, these soils are suitable for planting pine. Seedling 
survival is lower on areas of the Rodman soils than on 
other soils because of droughtiness, erosion, and exposure 


to heat. 
CAPABILITY UNIT VIIIw-15 


This unit consists only of Marsh, a wet land type in 
depressions and in areas bordering lakes. These areas 
are flooded most of the year. They are covered by cattails, 
bulrushes, and other plants that grow in shallow water. 

Marsh is not suitable for pasture or trees, but it is 
suitable for wildlife habitat. Ditching or controlling the 
water level by installing structures will improve the 
habitat for waterfowl. Potholes that fill with water can 
be blasted out with dynamite. In dry seasons these areas 
need protection trom fire. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIIs-10 
This unit consists only of Sandy Jake beaches, which 
are infertile, droughty, sandy areas along lakeshores. 
These areas are subject to frequent flooding as the water 
level vises and falls. Their use is limited mainly to recre- 
ation. Trees and brush grow in areas where roots can 
penetrate to the moist soil above the water table, but the 
soil material is generally so droughty and infertile that 
planted seedlings are likely to die. Existing trees and 
shrubs can be preserved, and the areas can be managed 
for recreation and wildlife habitat. 


Predicted Yields 


Table 2 gives preclicted average yields per acre for the 
principal crops grown in the county. These preclictions 
are based on interviews with farmers, on results obtained 
by the agricultural experiment station on experimental 
test plots, and on observations made by soil scientists and 
other agricultural workers who are familiar with the 
soils. Soils and land types that are not suitable for the 
crops shown are not listed in the table. 

The yields given in table 2 are for two levels of man- 
agement. The columns marked “Average” give yields to 
be expected under an average level of management. The 
columns marked “High” give yields to be expected under 
improved management. 

The following practices are assumed to be part of an 
average level of management. Wet soils are drained, but 
drainage is generally inadequate. The soils are ade- 


quately limed. For corn, about 12,000 plants of a suit- 
able hybrid variety are grown per acre. The seedbed is 
plowed and harrowed in the usual manner. About 8 tons 
of barnyard manure is applied per acre and 150 pounds 
of 0-10-30 commercial fertilizer. About 150 pounds of 
6-24-94 commercial fertilizer is applied as a starter. 
The fields are cultivated twice. There is a minimum 
amount of chemical weed control. 

For seeding oats with legume-grass mixtures, the seed- 
bed is plowed and harrowed. Suitable disease-resistant 
seed is used, About 150 pounds of 0-10-30 is broadcast 
as a starter fertilizer. No additional fertilizer is applied 
to hayfields. Hay is cut twice each year. 

The following practices are assumecl to be part of a 
high level of management. Wet soils are adequately 
drained. Lime and fertilizer are applied according to 
crop needs, as indicated by soil tests. For ‘corn, about 
14,000 to 18,000 plants of a suitable hybrid variety are 
grown per acre. The seedbed is plowed and harrowed in 
the usual manner. About 10 tons of barnyard manure is 
appled per acre, and about 300 pounds of 0-10-80 com- 
mercial. fertilizer is ‘broadcast. Seeding is done at the 
right time and at the proper rate. A starter fertilizer of 
about 200 pounds of 6-24-24 is applied, followed by a 
sidedressing of 80 pounds of nitrogen. Weeds are chemi- 
eally controlled. 

For seeding oats with legume-grass mixtures, a starter 
fertilizer of 300 pounds of 0-10-80 commercial fertilizer 
is broadcast. Suitable disease-resistant seed is planted at 
the recommended rate and at the proper time. Weeds are 
chemically controlled. 

For alfalfa-bromegrass hay, management includes seed- 
ing recommended mixtures of clean, viable seed, clipping 
grain stubble after harvest, cutting hay early when qual- 
ity is at its peak, and topdressing every 2 years with 
300 pounds of 0-10-80 commercial fertilizer. 

Table 2 does not show predicted yields for pasture. 
The trend among farmers of the county is toward stor- 
age feeding, which consists of chopping green forage 
into a silo and -feeding as required. 

The yields given in table 2 are based on averages over 
a long period of time and on average amounts of rain- 
fall. Even higher yields than those shown can be ob- 
tained, but to cdo so, larger amounts of fertilizer must 
be used and management must be more careful. The 
county agent or soil conservationist can be consulted 
about use of lime and fertilizer and about seed varieties 
and. seeding rates. 


Use of the Soils for Woodland ’ 


Originally, about 77 percent of Walworth County was 
forested. Land clearing began. as early as 1840 and con- 
tinues virtually unabated to the present day. At present,, 
less than: 10 percent of the county, or about 34,000 acres, 
is woodland, most of which is in the townships of La 
Grange, Linn, East Troy, Geneva, and Richmond. Only 
about 1,200 acres, in the Kettle Moraine State Forest, 
is under public ownership. 


*By Rorerr BE. Gremniaw, woodland conservationist. Soil Con- 
servation Service. 
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{Yields in columns marked ‘Average’ are to be expected under an average level of management; yields in columns marked “High” are 
to be expected under a high level of management. Dashes indicate that the soil is not suited to the crop specified, or that the crop is 
not ordinarily grown. Soils and land types that are not suitable for the crops shown are not listed in the table] 


Soil 


Aztalan loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes__.------------------- 
Boyer complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.....---------------- 
Boyer complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_____.------. 
Casco loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__.-...---------- 
Caseo loam, 6 to 12 pereent slopes, eroded_.---_..-------- 
Casco loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded___.____-----.- 
Casco soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded__._-.--- 
Casco soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded_-_------ 
Casco-Fox loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_..-_---_- 
Casco-Fox silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__.---_- 
Casco-Rodman complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded____ 
Casco-Rodman complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded___- 
Chelsea fine sand, 1 to 6 percent slopes__.-.----..-------- 
Chelsea fine sand, 6 to 30 percent slopes__-_..------------ 
Colwood silt loam__.--.---.--------------------------- 
Conover silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes___._.------------ 
Dodge silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes....---------------~- 
Dedge silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.__..--------------- 
Drummer silt loam, gravelly substratum__.--_..---------- 
Etburn silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes-_....-------------- 
Elburn silt loam, gravelly substratum, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Flagg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes..._.-.---.---------- 
Flagg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--..----------------- 
Flagg silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 3 percent 
SlOPCSee aoe sees ose el obese eee tee eeae 


Fox loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded______--.--------- 
Fox sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes-...-_-------------- 
Fox sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__.-__.-__-- 
Fox silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes______..----.__------- 
Fox silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___-----.---~.--------- 
Fox silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__-_--_-------- 
Griswold loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_..___.----.--------.~ 
Griswold loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___-_-------- 
Griswold loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded_...-.-_---- 
Griswold silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 3 percent 
ONO 8 ta oe oid amaee eu ees cusses o tenuate 
Hebron loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes.--...-----.---------- 
Hennepin-Miami loams, sandy loam substratum, 20 to 35 
percent slopeso22.02 62. tee coke secs reuse eeecase 
Houghton muck__--------------- 
Juneau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Kendall silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes..._..----.-------- 
Knowles silt loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes..-------.-------- 
Knowles silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 2 percent 
SlOPCS ween ec eee et be oko ae 
Lorenzo loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.----_-------~-------- 
Lorenzo loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded__---..------- 
Lorenzo-Rodman complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Martinton silt loam, 1 to 8 percent slopes_....---.-------- 
Matherton silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes___-_--.-------- 
MclTlenry silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.._---~---------- 
Melenry silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_.-.-_---- 
MeHenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes____--_-._.----- 
MeHenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded..._.__-- 
Metea loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes...--.-_------- 
Metea loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____..-_.-_-- 
Gee sandy loam, sandy loam substratum, 2 to 6 percent 
SIOPGS oon ee ee cecdin peace eeesoe eco seneew see 
Miami loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded___-_---_------- 
Tiami loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded___---__-.---- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Corn for Corn for Alfalfa- 
grain silage Oats bromegrass 
hay ! 
Aver- High Aver- Tigh Aver- | High? | Aver- High 
age age age age 
Tons 
4a 


75 105 
70 110 
85 120 
85 125 
80 110 
75 105 
80 145 
50 85 
45 70 
48 68 
40 60 
60 85 
58 83 
45 75 
65 90 
55 70 
80 110 
75 105 


60 85 
65 (*) 

55 75 
45 65 
70 105 
65 90 
78 105 
70 100 
70 95 
65 90 
50 70 
45 65 
60 80 
70 100 
65 90 
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TABLE 2.—Predicted average yields per acre of principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Corn for Corn for Alfalfa- 
grain silage Oats bromegrass 
Soil hay | 
Aver- High Aver- High Aver- | High? | Aver- High 

age age age age 

Bu. Bu. Tons Tons Bu. Bu. Tons Tons 
Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 2 to 6 percent slopes_._ 65 85 ll 14, 50 65 2, 25 3. 25 
Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 6 to 12 percent 

slopes, eroded... .-24scacceusesss sess cbse secees 60 80 10 13 45 60 2.0 3.0 
Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 12 to 20 percent 

slopes, crodeds csc ccedemeceereseoeceeeeesekeceacets 55 75 9 12 40 55 1.75 2.5. 
Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 20 to 35 percent 

slopes; eroded. 42 nssec eee ene cece kes oso se eee e|soett or clseSe Seed Seon So ide sis see eee eases 1.5 2.0 
Miami silt loam, 0 to 2 pereent slopes. ....----.---------- 80 115 14 18s 65 80 3.5 4, 75 
Miami silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._.----------------- 78 110 13 7 63 78 3.5 4.75 
Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 pereent slopes_____._------------ 75 105 12 17 60 75 3. 25 4. 5 
Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.---.------ 70 100 12 16 55 70 3.0 4, 25 
Mundelein silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes. _._..--..------- 75 100 12 17 45 65 3.0 4, 5 
Navan silt loam...-22 026-222 s-es-see ese sec4 en sseese 65 115 12 18 45 GF | Leehee ss 4,0 
Palins 1c cnnacccccehned nce sen Sten eo ecaden seme poses Sexes | aeece oon 15 Qe: Iceceene | Socios |estocea eee 
Pecatonica silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___-_-.--------- 85 120 14 18 65 80 3. 25 4, 76 
Pecatonica silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__~..--.-------- 80 115 13 Lied 60 75 3.0 4.5 
Polly sill 100M ..cceccceccussasncaccuuds ken bacwiskwen sem: 75 115 12.5 18 55 GD! (esececs 4.0 
Plano silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____---_-.----------- 838 123 13.5 18. 5 68 78 3. 25 4, 75 
Plano silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____--.------------- 80 120 13 18 65 75 3.0 4.5 
Plano silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 60 90 10 14 50 65 2.5 3.0 
Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes-- 85 125 4 19 60 75 3. 25 4. 75 
Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 2 to 6 percent slopes_- 80 110 13. 5 18.5 60 75 3. 0 4.5 
Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

SI00C0 so caso eumceasnnceweneundecsemecdeue sese kee he 60 90 10 14.6 45 60 2.5 3. 0 
Radford silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. ~~~. Saeace a G5 100) 12 17 45 65 2.0 4.0 
Rollin muck, deep_.-..------.-------------------+- 12 EE euceecet ec eset cllne oe ato a eccimmel 
Rollin muck, shallow. 10 We, :. Seater leone 
St. Charles silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.....------ ~ 85 118 4 18.5 4.75 
St. Charles silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_.._.------.---- 80 115 14 18 4, 75 
St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 2 percent 

SONGS Seco a tadsteete seasons See ee 80 120 13 18 4,75 
St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes. -- 75 105 12 17 4.5 
Saylesville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____------------- 65 85 12 14 4.5 
Saylesville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_____------------ 65 85 12 14 4.5 
Sebewa, silt loantc.c2222s-ceic- eee oceisteeescuses Sess 65 90 VW 15 4. 0 
Troxel silt, loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_--- 80 115 14 19 4. 5 
Wallkill silt loam.....----------------- 80 105 13 Ww | 40) BO eee elect ees 
Warsaw loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes...--- 60 85 10 14 3. 0 
Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes.-....------------- | 65 90 12 15 3. 25 
Warsaw silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------.---.--------) 63 88 10 14: 3.2 
Warsaw silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.____--..- | 50 80 9.0 13 2.5 
Westville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___.__--.-- | 75 110 12 7 4.0 
Westville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.___.-._- 65 90 11 15 3. 0 

| 


1 Average annual yields of first- and second-year hay after 
adequate stands are established (absolute dry matter basis). 

2 These yields are for oats when used as a nurse crop for estab- 
lishing a iegume-grass meadow. Higher, yields can be obtained, 
but a poorer stand of the legume-grass mixture usually results. 


The woodland consists principally of red oak, white 
oxk, elm, ash, hickory, red maple, sugar maple, bass- 
wood, and cherry. Oak, the predominant forest type, 
makes up about 40 percent of the woodland and accounts 
for more than two-thirds of the volume of cut timber. 
Sugar maple, which is shade tolerant, is gradually re- 
placing oak in the understory. 


Estimated yields of wood products 


Table 8 gives estimates of average yields of wood prod- 
ucts. These averages represent fully stocked, managed 


3 The yields given are for areas that are protected from flooding. 
4A drainage system is needed to make this soil suitable for 
high-level management, but most areas are unsuitable for installa- 
tion of a drainage system, because bedrock is too near the surface. 


stands and include culls, or defective trees, In unman- 
aged stands, the culls, seedling mortality, and uncon- 
trolled stocking generally result in lower average yields 
than those given in the table. 

About 80 percent of the woodland is poorly sbocked. 
An acre produces only about 0.1385 cord of wood a year, 
The stands can be improved by harvesting culls for fuel 
and fenceposts, Less than 2,000 acres is considered suit- 
able for planting because of the limitations of slope and 
brushiness. About 18,500 acres of woodland is heavily 
grazed. Livestock should be excluded from these areas 
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TaBLE 3.—Kstimated yields of wood products 


{In board fect per acre, Scribner rule. Dashes indicate that the soil type is not suitable for or is not used for the class of trees specified. 
Soil types not suitable for woodland and those for which no data are available are not listed] 


Soil type Woodland Mixed Oak Red pine White pine 
group hardwoods 
Ba. fl. per acre Bd. ft. per acre Ba. ft. per acre Ba. ft. per acre 

AGViaVIMNUGh: Je on Saa5 Sete e ete i el ae Seal a eels 10 1002200) |e ce cece eee elects Sule Beil se oraren vanes 
Boyer loamy sand (Member of Boyer complex)___..___._-.-_--- 3 GOFL20 We ee ee oe eie|scceccaccen.c 
Cisco lame ais coc eM cee soa deena ee gue ce ame aae 5 DOOFV5O lee pte cl sae abet 
Casco sandy loam (Member of Casco soils)_..__...------ 5 60-90 
Casco SiliiOams 2224528 ee eee eee eee ee bested 5 185-165 
Chelsea fine sand______----__----2 22-22-2222 eee ee 4 80-120 
Colwood silt loam__-___--.--______ Useseeonkeneotdnssosonaess i 100-150 }.---__2---- 
Conover silt loam__-____.--..------------ eee 7 160-190 160-190 
Dodge silt loam.----___.----2 2. eee ee 1 200-250 160-190 
Drummer silt loam__.._-- 2-25 eee 7 80-120 
Plage silt 10a 10 os ecceen ee cccsewenccb caus secu cae es uae 1 225-275 
Flagg silt loam, mottled subsoil variant_...-......-._.___--___- 7 185-165 
Dc). Co eee en nO ee Ce ET See an 1 160-190 
Box-sandy loam. sos02 2 cewecc sec sce ee coc ee eee eee 3 135-165 
Fox silt loam .- os-+.0.2s-4 00 see ook ee i 180-220 
Hebron lame 2-2 2k scoscesdecee ee cucbecus So eben ee maa cue 1 135-165 
Hennepin loam (Member of Hennepin-Miami loams, sandy loam 

substtatuni):.. 2-4-2 e eee etic cee coun emce cece emcee a 5 80-120 
Houghton MUCKs 02 22 sce a ee teens elm ciste aa Ae 10 100-200 
Juneau silt loom..-.2022----2 ee eee 1 180-220 VB0H020) |. ease cele cee eee 
Kendall silt loam__--.--2---.22 22-2 ee 7 185-165 186-165: | oo ccecesecceloceeeeeteuee 
Knowles silt loam_..-.____2.222 22-2 eee i 135-165 160-190 275-350 350-400 
Knowles silt loam, mottled subsoil variant € 80-120 BOST20 Week lee Eee eo ei es 
Matherton silt loam_.....---.____-_--. 7 135-165 135-165 
Martinton silt loam_.-..----._ 222.222 e eee Y (ee ecewanaes 135-165 
Mellenry silt loam: 20sccee0 cea sceusncunvesccusieweoanuaeces 1 180-220 180-220 300-175 350-500 
Metea loamy fine sand______-___..--_-- ee 4 80-120 BO=120! [evince ee cose taelece au 
Miami sandy loam, sandy loam substratum__._.-.---______-._- 3 100-150 VOCS icc thrice saeco ns Seated 
Minin logins 246 chersaede sacs dew sheets leek ie ecene Saad 1 180-220 180-220 300-875 350-400 
Miami loam, sandy loam substratum__._.__ 22-5 1 180-220 180-220 450-500 450-500 
Miami silt loam 1 180-220 180-220 300-375 350-400 
Mundelein silt loam 7 100-150 W001 50M noo sesoe cee bese ous 
Navan silt loam 7 60-90 
Palins UGK: 22 2e.o2 5 poe Sree DS Mela pate scree alt ates at Band ance 10 100-200 
Pecatonica silt loam 1 160-190 
Pella silt loam____-____. 7 80-120 
Radford silt loam. 9 185-165 
Rodman gravelly loam (Member of Caseo-Rodman complex) __._- LS | eee ere 
Rollin muck 10 100-200 
St. Charles silt loam 1 180-220 
St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum 1 200-250 
Saylesville silt loom_.--___-__.- 2-22 ___e 2 225-275 
Sebewa silt loam._.---...-----__. 2 -- 20-2 eee eee 7 80-120 
Wallkill silt loam___---._____-.2 eee 9 135-165 

1 


225-275 500-600 


because woodland provides poor pasture and because 
grazing animals damage young trees. 

Markets are currently available for veneer logs and 
saw logs. Timber production is decreasing in this county. 
The value of trees grown for lumber is being eclipsed by 
the value of trees grown for shade and ornamental pur- 
poses for homes, parkways, and recreational areas. 


Woodland groups 


The soils of Walworth County have been placed in 
woodland groups. All the soils in one group have about 
the same response to use and management, and all are 
limited to about the same degree by the hazards of seed- 
hng mortality, plant competition, equipment limitations, 
windthrow, and erosion, Factors that affect manage- 
nent also include soil-associated diseases and insects. 


Potential productivity is expressed in the descriptions 
of the woodland groups in terms of site index. Site 
index for many of the soils was determined from meas- 
urements made by foresters and soil scientists working 
together. Where a woodland site was not available for 
measurement on a specified soil, a site on a similar soil 
was used for comparison. The site index is the average 
height that dominant trees can be expected to reach in 
50 years on a specified soil. It depends largely on the 
capacity of the soil to furnish moisture and growing 
space for roots. 

Seedling mortality refers to the expected loss of seed- 
lings os a result of unfavorable characteristics of the 
soil. A mortality rating of slight indicates that a loss of 
not more tham 25 percent of the seedlings is expected, 
ov that trees ordinarily regenerate naturally in places 
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where there are adequate sources of seed. A rating of 
moderate indicates that a loss of 25 to 50 percent of the 
seedlings is expected, or that trees do not ordinarily re- 
generate naturally in numbers needed for adequate re- 
stocking. In some places replanting to fill open spaces 
will be necessary. A rating of severe indicates that. a loss 
of more than 50 percent of the seedlings is expected, or 
that trees do not ordinarily regenerate naturally. 

Plant competition refers to competition from unde- 
sirable trees and shrubs that invade the site and hinder 
the establishment and growth of desirable trees after 
the woodland has been disturbed by cutting. Competition 
is slight if undesirable species are no special problem. It 
is moderate if the invaders delay but do not prevent the 
natural regeneration of desirable plants and if simple 
methods will prevent undesirable trees from invading. 
Competition is severe if trees cannot regenerate natu- 
rally. If seedlings are planted, undesirable plants must 
be controlled by carefully preparing the site and using 
intensive woodland management. : ; 

Equipment limitation refers to the limitation on the 
use of ordinary equipment caused by unfavorable soil 
characteristics or topography. Some of the unfavorable 
characteristics that limit the use of equipment are poor 
drainage, stones, rocks, and steep slopes. The limitation 
is slight if there is no special problem in use of equip- 
ment. It is moderate if not all types of equipment can 
be used at all times, if the periods when wetness or a 
high water table restricts the use of equipment are not 
longer than 8 months, or if use of equipment damages 
the roots of trees to some extent. It is severe if many 
types of equipment cannot be used, if the periods when 
wetness or a high water table restricts the use of equip- 
ment are longer than 8 months, or if the use of equip- 
ment seriously damages the roots of trees and the 
structure and stability of the soil. 

Windthrow hazard is related to soil characteristics 
that affect the development of tree roots, and the firm- 
ness with which the roots anchor the tree in the soil. 
The hazard is slight if the roots hold the tree firmly 
against a normal wind, It is moderate if the trees are 
not subject to windthrow except when the soil is exces- 
sively wet or the wind velocity is very high. It is severe 
if root development is not deep enough to give adequate 
stability and individual trees are likely to be blown over 
if they are released on all sides. 

Evosion hazard refers to the risk of erosion ‘on well- 
managed woodland that is not protected by special prac- 
tices. [t is slight where a small loss of soil is expected. 
Generally, erosion is slight if slopes range from 0 to 
2 percent and runoff is slow or very slow. The erosion 
hazard is moderate where there is a moderate loss of 
soil, runoff is not controlled, and the vegetative cover 
is not adequate for protection. It is severe where steep 
slopes, rapid runoff, slow infiltration and permeabili- 
ty, and past erosion make the soil susceptible to severe 
erosion. 

In the following pages each of the woodland groups in 
Walworth County is described. The groups are numbered 
according to a statewide system. Group 8 of this system 
is not represented in this county. The names of the soil 
series represented are mentioned in the description of 
each group, but this does not mean that all the soils of 


a given series are in that group. The woodland group of 
each soil mapped in the county is given in the “Guide to 
Mapping Units.” 


WOODLAND GROUP 1 


This group consists of soils that are deep enough for 
good root development and have good available moisture 
capacity, high fertility, and good mternal drainage. These 
soils have the highest potential for production of wood 
products in the county, but since they are highly desir- 
able for farmland, only small, isolated areas are used for 
woodland. They are members of the Dodge, Flagg, Fox, 
Hebron, Juneau, Knowles, McHenry, Miami, Pecatonica, 
St. Charles, and Westville series. Areas of Alluvial land 
ave also in this group. 

Stands of native trees consist of red oak, white oak, 
maple, basswood, and, on move moist sites, elm and ash. 

Individual plot measurements on soils representative 
of this group show a site index for red oak ranging from 
51 to 58 anc averaging 55. Production is as much as 175 
board feet a year. Generally, the potential production for 
northern hardwoods is as much as 250 board feet a year, 
but on ridgetops and on the hot, dry, southwest-facine 
slopes, it is somewhat lower. The trees to favor in nat- 
ural stands on the more favorable sites, such as coves 
and northern and eastern exposures, are maple, basswood, 
ash, red oak, and white pine, and on the less favorable 
sites, such as southern and western exposures, red oalk. 
The trees preferred for forest plantings are white pine, 
Norway pine, and white spruce. Those preferred for farm 
windbreak plantings are white pine, white spruce, and 
white cedar. 

Seedling mortality for white pine and Norway pine 
is slight. Hardwood plantings generally are not success- 
ful, and establishing stands of oak by natural regenera- 
tion is slow. The supply of acorns is adequate in most 
places, but there are heavy Josses of both acorns and 
seedlings to imsects and rodents. In some places weevils 
infest as much as 90 percent of the acorns. Oaks need 
a fair amount of light, and consequently, harvesting 
should open the forest enough to admit sufficient light 
for oak seedlings to grow. If there is an adequate supply 
of seed available, stands of maple, hickory, ash, elm, 
basswood, and other hardwoods are generally easier to 
establish than stands of oak because these trees need less 
light. 

Plant competition is severe if measures to control 
brush, grass, and weeds are inadequate. Control of grass 
in young plantations is necessary, and scalping, furrow- 
ing, or clean tillage before the site is planted help to 
recuce the competition. Herbicides can be used effectively 
on most sites. 

The use of equipment is liniited only by temporary 
wetness after heavy rains or spring thaws in most areas, 
but the use of machinery for planting and fire control 
is limited by steep topography in some areas. The use 
of heavy logging equipment may cause some damage 
from soil compaction; less damage results if logging is 
done in winter. In areas that have slopes of more than 12 
percent, the roads used for logging and access to fire 
should ‘be Jocated either ion the ridges or on the contour. 
Slanting skid trails helps to control erosion in steep 
areas. 
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The hazards of frost, frost heave, and excessive wet- 
ness are slight. The hazard of drought ranges from 
slight on the northern and eastern exposures to ‘moderate 
on southern and western exposures. Damage caused by 
insects is moderate, except in some grassy areas where 
white grubs seriously damage tree roots. ‘To reduce the 
damage to young plantations caused by field mice and 
other rodents, it is necessary to control the growth of 
grass, The contro! of white-pine blister rust is not a 
problem, except in small areas where plants of the genus 
Ribes, such as eurrant and gooseberry bushes, are com- 
mon. Deer of rabbits can cause severe local damage. 

In general, the trees harvested are tall and well 
formed and ‘ave used for high-quality saw logs and 
veneer logs; those harvested from eroded sites and from 
the upper part of slopes are used mostly for posts and 
low-quality saw logs. 


WOODLAND GROUP 2 
This group consists of deep, moderately well drained 
to well drained, medium-textured soils, These scils are 


members of the Saylesville series. 

Stands of native trees generally consist of northern 
hardwoods. 

Site quality is good for hardwoods and fair for coni- 
fers. The species to favor in natural stands are sugar 
maple, basswood, white ash, red oak, and white oak, and 
those preferred ‘for planting ave white pine and white 
spruce. 

Competition from grass, brush, and weeds is severe. 
Wheeled vehicles should be used only in winter or in dry 
seasons, to avoid compacting the soil and bogging down 
the equipment. Planting frequently has to be delayed 
until the soils are dvy enough. 

Drought and frost heave are moderate hazards, The 
control of white erubs, which damage tree roots, is a 
problem in grassy areas. Care should be taken to avoid 
planting white pine in areas where there is a high con- 
centration of currant and gooseberry bushes, which are 
alternate hosts to white-pine blister rust. 

Harvested trees are used mainly for saw logs and fuel. 


WOODLAND GROUP 3 

This group consists of deep, somewhat excessively 
drained to moderately well dvained, moderately coarse 
textured soils. These soils are members lof the Boyer, 
Fox, and Miami series. 

Stands of native trees consist of aspen, black oak, and 
bur oak, 

Site quality is good for pine and poor for oak and 
other hardwoods in most areas, but it is poor for all 
three species in severely eroded areas. Normally, pro- 
duction of pines is greater than that of hardwoods. 

There is a slight hazard to seedlings from frost. 

Plant competition is slight, except in a few places 
where there is brush on north-facing slopes. 

There are no special limitations on the use of equip- 
ment for planting, harvesting, and fire control. 

Damage from drought is 1 moderate hazard im most 
areas, but it can be a severe hazard on eroded soils and 
on south-facing slopes. The control of white grubs and 


sawilies, the main insect pests, and in a few places, of 
rodents is a moderate problem. The control of oak wilt 
can be a severe local problem. The control of rabbits 
and deer can also be a local problem, especially in new 
plantations. 

Flarvestecl trees are used mainly for fuel and saw- 
timber. 


WOODLAND GROUP 4 


This group consists of excessively drained, droughty 
soils. These soils are members of the Chelsea and Metea 
series. 

The native forest vegetation consists of northern pin 
oak and bur oak. On the steep, eroded sites, brush, grass, 
and weeds are common. 

The average site index for oak is 40 or less. The 
species prefer red for planting in the steeper areas and in 
eroded areas is redeedar. White pine may be underplanted 
in poor stands of oak. 

Seedling mortality is severe because of the dought- 
iness. 

Plant competition is generally slight. 

The use of equipment is limited by slope and ston- 
iness. Roads in steeper areas should ‘be located on the 
contour or on ridgetops and should be protected from 
concentrations of water. 

Frost heave is only a slight hazard in plantations, 
and the control of tree diseases in only a minor problem. 


WOODLAND GROUP 5 

This group consists of shallow, somewhat, excessively 
drained, medium-textured soils. T. ‘hese soils are members 
of the ’ Casco, Fox, Hennepin, Miami, and Rodman 
series. These soils have calcareous undetlying material, 
which is a moderate limitation when they are used for 
woodland. Because of the limited depth, there is Jess 
available moisture capacity and the growth of tree roots 
is restricted. 

The native vegetation consists mainly of oak, but there 
are some maple, basswood, and aspen trees. On the drier 
sites and the eroded sites, bur oak and redcedar are 
common. 

Measurements on Casco loam show an average site in- 
dex of 48 for red oak. The site index ranges from 47 to 
59 for sugar maple. The species preferred for planting 
on north-facing and east-fucing slopes and for under- 
planting is white pine, and that preferred for planting 
on eroded slopes and on south-facing and west-facing 
slopes is redcedar. 

Establishing stands of oak by natural regeneration is 
possible, but brush control is needed so that brush cloes 
not overtop the favored species. Heat and drought are 
limiting factors on the poorest sites, The control of rab- 
bits and meadow mice is a local problem at times, White 
grubs are a pest in sodded areas. 

The use of tree-planting machinery is somewhat limit- 
ed by gullies and stoniness on the lower parts of slopes 
and in the steeper areas. Timber should be harvested 
only in winter or in a dry season to control erosion and 
prevent soil compaction. Road construction is generally 
difficult in the steeper areas, and where possible, roads 
should be built along ridge lines. 
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WOODLAND GROUP 6 


This group consists only of Rodman-Casco complex, 
30 to 45 percent slopes. These soils are less than 20 inches 
deep to sand or gravel. They are droughty. 

The native vegetation consists mainly of grass, bur 
oak, and red cedar. The trees grow slowly and are poorly 
formed, scrubby, short boled, and limby, 

Site quality is poor for all species. The only species 
preferred for planting is redcedar, but this tree grows 
so slowly that there is little likelihood of producing sal- 
able logs. 

Regeneration of woody plants is slow because of 
dvoughtiness and unfavorable exposures. 

The use of equipment is severely limited by the slope. 

Windthrow is not a severe hazard, even though the 
soils are shallow. Drought and erosion are severe hazards. 

Maintaining the woodland is the principal manage- 
ment objective. All existing trees can be usec for recrea- 
tional or esthetic purposes. Few forest products are har- 
vested. These are mainly light cutting for fenceposts and 
fuel. 


WOODLAND GROUP 7 

This group consists of somewhat poorly drained to 
very poorly drained, medium-textured soils. These soils 
are members of the Colwood, Conover, Drummer, Flagg, 
Kendall, Knowles, Martinton, Matherton, Mundelein, 
Navan, Pella, and Sebewa series. 

Stands of mative woodland on the somewhat poorly 
drained soils consist mainly of oak, aspen, and other 
hardwoods. Those on the poorly drained soils commonly 
consist of elm, ash, soft, maple, and white-cedar, 

For hardwoods and white pine, white-cedar, anc white 
spruce, site quality is medium to good on the somewhat 
poorly drained soils but only fair on the poorly drained 
soils, The species to favor in natural stands are maple 
and, oak. 

The species preferred for planting are white spruce, 
white pine, and white-cedar. 

Seedling mortality ranges from moderate on. the some- 
what poorly drained soils tio severe on the poorly ‘drained 
soils because of excessive wetness. If economicilly feas- 
ible, surface drainage is a good practice in young stands 
and in areas to be planted. 

Competition from grass, sedges, and brush is severe. 

The use of machinery tor planting trees, harvesting 
timber, and controlling fire is limited by wetness, which 
is likely to bog down equipment and ito cause serious soil 
compaction. Logging should be done in winter or in a 
dry season. 

Windthvow is a severe hazard. Any system of logging 
used should remove only the mature trees and the defec- 
tive ones and should leave tree windbreaks around the 
edges of the stand. In a few places the control of erosion 
is a problem. Drought is a slight hazard, and. frost is a 
slight hazard in depressions. The control of white-pine 
blister rust is a problem in areas near plants of the genus 
Ribes, such as goooseberry and currant. The control of 
root rot is a common and serious problem. Dutch elm 
disease is a major threat to elm trees. Locally, rabbits and 
deer can seriously damage trees, especially in new planta- 
tions. 

Timber is difficult to reestablish on these soils. Trees 
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should be planted on mounds or ridges but not in shallow 
pockets. Harvested trees are used mainly for fuel or for 
sawtimber. 


WOODLAND GROUP 8 

This group consists of somewhat poorly drained to 
very poorly drained soils. These soils developed in allu- 
yinm under forest cover. They ave members of the Rad- 
ford and Wallkill series. Areas of Wet alluvial land are 
also in this group. 

For hardwoods, the site quality ranges from poor to 
good. Cottonwoods grow well on the somewhat poorly 
drained soils. Other than willows, which are useful for 
streambank protection, the preferred species for planting 
are cottonwoods, 

Seedling montality is severe because of welness. 

Plant competition is severe because of the encroach- 
ment of tall weeds and brush in openings. 

The use of machinery for planting trees can be risky 
on the somewhat poorly drained soils and impractical on 
the poorly drained soils. Timber should be harvested only 
in winter or in a dry season. Access for fire-control 
equipment is generally difficult, but five is infrequent 
on these soils. 

The windthrow hazard is moderate im most places, 


. but it is severe in areas where the water table remains 


high for prolonged periods. Erosion is a severe hazard 
in a few places along the streambanks, but control is 
not 2 problem in most places. Drought and frost are only 
slight hazards, Normally, the hazard. of insect. damage is 
only slight. Root ret or stem rot is 2 moderate to severe 
hazard. Dutch elm. disease is a major threat to elm trees. 

In any logging operations, the composition of the ovigi- 
nal hardwood forest should be maintained, 


WOODLAND GROUP 10 

This group consists of soils of the Advian, Hough- 
ton, Palms, and Rollin series. All of these soils consist 
of muck. 

The native vegetation consists mainly of sedges and 
willows, but there are also white-cedar, dogwood, black 
ash, soft maple, and alder trees. 

The site quality ranges from poor to good, depend- 
ing on the drainage, which varies with differences in 
microrelief and internal drainage. No species is preferred 
for planting, because even hand planting is difficult. 
Once established, however, white-cedar grows well. 

Seedling mortality is severe because Jate frosts are 
common and because the soils have a fluctuating waiter 
table that, drowms the roots of many seedlings. 

Equipment limitation is severe, and the use of tree- 
planting machinery is not practical, 

Windthrow is a severe hazard. Wind erosion. is a haz- 
ard in cultivated areas; willows can be planted as 
a windbreak. 

Tarvested trees are used as fuel or for saw logs, but 
cutting should be restricted because of the severe wind- 
throw hazard. 


WOODLAND GROUP 11 
This group consists of Marsh and of Sandy lake beaches, 
which are unproductive and generally unsuited to wood- 
land. Stands of native vegetation consist of small shrubs, 
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grass, and scattered small trees. The quality of all sites is 
poor for all tree species. Seedling mortality is severe. 

The value of these areas for wildlife habitat and 
for watershed protection should be the main considera- 
tion in use and management. Land management should 
be chrected toward maintenance of the ‘existing plant 
cover. 


WOODLAND GROUP 12 


This group consists of well-dvained to somewhat poor- 
ly drat ined, medium-textured soils on prairies. These soils 
are members of the Aztalan, Elburn, Griswold, Lorenzo, 
Plano, Rodman, Troxel, and Warsaw series. 

The native vegetation is characteristic of prairie or 
oak openings. The principal trees are bur oak, northern 
pin oak, and redcedar, 

The site quality is poor for all species. 

These soils are not suitable for forest plantings, but 
they can. be usecl for windbreak plantings. The species 
preferred for windbreak plantings on well-drained soils 
ave white pine, white-cedar, Norway spruce, European 
larch, and redcedar. Those preferred for windbreak 
plantings on somewhat poorly drained soils are white 
spruce, “white- cedar, and cobtonsvood, 

The contvol of white grubs is a problem in many 
places, and the use of insecticides may be necessary. Cul- 
tivation during the first 2 or 8 years is needed to reduce 
the competition from weeds and grass and the damage 
caused by mice. 

Although of no commercial importance, some wood is 
cut for fuel and fenceposts, 


Use of the Soils for Wildlife 


Many kinds of wildlife are common in Walworth 
County, and their numbers can be significantly increased. 
in areas where management is directed toward provid- 
ing switable habitat. Most of the major soils are inten- 
sively farmed, however, and fuinish few suitable areas. 
Wet soils, small marshes, and areas used for woodlots 
provide important habitat. 

Table 4 lists the 10 wildlife groups in which the soils 
of the county have been placed and shows factors aftect- 
ing the suitability of the soils of each group for specified 
kinds of wildlife. All the soils in a wildlife group have 

similar limitations that affect their use for wildlife. 
The order in which the groups are numbered has no 
relationship to the degree of limitations of the soils. 
Symbols for the soils assigned to each group are given 
in the table. The soil names can be readily learned by 
turning to the “Guide to Mapping Units.” 

The limitations of the soils in each group are rated 
as slight, moderate, severe, or very severe. A. rating of 
slight. indicates that the soils ave relatively free of Timi- 
tations or have limitations that are easily overcome. A 
rating of modevate indicates that the soils can be used 
for the specified purpose if carefully managed. A rating 
of severe indicates that the soils have limitations that 
are dificult to overcomes and that suitability is marginal. 
A rating of very severe indicates that the soils are gen- 
erally unsuitable for wildlife habitat. It is not intended 
that information in table 4 will eliminate the need for 
evaluation of the suitability of individual sites for wild- 


life habitat. Only the major limitations are described 
in the table, and they are based on information presently 
available. 

The degree of limitation given in the table applies 
only to uneroded soils or to soils where erosion has been 
not more than moderate. Generally, a severely eroded soil 

cannot produce the same kind and amount of food and 
cover as less eroded areas of the same soil. In those in- 
stances where the degree of limitation is not given in 
the table for the entire slope range, the next higher 
slope range will have limitations one degree more severe 
than the last one given. 

In evaluating the use of the soils for wildlife habi- 
tat, no consideration was given to the size and shape of 
soil ar eas or to the pattern that the soils form with other 
soils on the landscape. The kinds and numbers of wild 
animals in a given area depend on the kinds and amounts 
of vegetation that the soils produce, the pattern of the 
vegetation, and the supply of water. Because of their 
mobility, wild animals can make use of the most switable 
habitat on a number of soils, For example, birds may 
nest in one area, feed in another, a find protective 
cover in still another. A variety of soils within the home 
range of a given species usually provides the most suit- 
able habitat, 

In rating the soils for use as wildlife habitat, each 
was compar red to a soil capable of producing all the ele- 
ments of habitat needed by the specified kind of wild- 
life. The information in the table can be used as a guide 
for judging suitability of the soil for related kinds iof 
wildlife. For ex: ample, prawrie chicken and Hungarian 
partridge need about the same habitat as pheasant. Where 
the degree of limitation differs for two or more species 
within the same column. of table 4, different ratings are 
given, 

The kinds of habitat needed by the principal kinds of 
wildlife in Walworth County are discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Migratory waterfowl (ducks and geese). —Soils that 
are nearly level and are well suited to tensive produc- 
tion of grain, seed crops, grasses, legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants also provide a suitable habitat for 
waterfowl. Such soils are not subject. to frequent flooding 
or to erosion and are not droughty. They produce several 
kinds of plants suitable for food and cover, and they can 
be easily flooded to attract water birds. Wood ducks gen- 
erally need nesting boxes or trees. Woodcocks, herons, 
bitterns, and cranes need about the same habitat as 
migratory waterfowl. 

Oy pland game birds ( grouse, quail, and pheasant) — 
Miouch the habitat requirements are somewhat differ- 
ent, the capability of the soils to produce the necessary 
elements for all of these species is similar. The most 
suitable soils are those that have a slope of less than 6 
pereent, are not droughty, and are not erodible when 
cultivated. They are well suited to grain, seed crops, le- 
gumes, and wild herbaceous and woody plants. The soils 
are not subject to frequent flooding. They have good 
natural drainage and are relatively free of stones or bed- 
vock obstructions. Hungarian partridge and prairie chick- 
en need about the same habitat as quail and pheasant. 
Sharp-trailed grouse need a habitat that includes ele- 
ments suitable for praivie chicken and ruffed grouse. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TasiE 4.—Degree of limitation of 


Wildlife groups and map symbols 


Migratory waterfowl (ducks and geese) 


Upland game birds (grouse, quail, and 
pheasant) 


Group 1: Well-drained, upland soils_...-.-------- 

DdA, DdB, FoB, FoC2, FsA, FsB, FsC2, KwB, 

MpB, MpB2, MpC, MpC2, MvB, MwC2, 

MwD2, MxB, MxC2, MxD2, MxE2, MyA, 

MyB, MyC, MyC2, PsA, PsB, PsC, WvB2, 
WvC2. 


Group 2: Well-drainecd soils suitable mainly for 
prairie vegetation. 

GsB, GsC2, GsD2, PtA, PtB, PtC2, WeA, WhA, 
WhB, WhC2. 


Group 3: 
soils. 
FgA, FeB, 
ShA, Sh 
Group 4: Sandy, well-drained, upland soils..--..---- 
BoB, BpC2, FmB, FmC2, MuA, MuB. 


Nearly level to sloping, deep, well-drained 


HeB, PeA, PeB, ScA, ScB, SeA, SeB, 
B, 


Group 5: Shallow, loamy, sloping to steep, upland 
soils. 
CeB2, CeC2, CeD2, CfC3, CFD3, CkD2, CIC2, 


CrD2, CrE2, HfE, LyB, LyC2, LzD2, RsF. 


Group 6: Somewhat poorly drained soils.....---.- 
AzA, CyA, EbA, EgA, FIA, GwA, KIA, KyA, MgA, 
MimA, M2fA. 


Group 7: Poorly drained soils__.--_---.--------.-- 
Cw, Dt, Mf, Na, Ph, Sm, Ww. 


Group 8: Soils of flood plains. __.-----.---------- 
Am, JuA, Rad, TxA, Wa. 


Group 9: Organic soils in depressions and nearly 
level areas. 
Ac, Ht, Pa, Ru, Rv. 


Croup 10: Deep sand and sandy beaches. ._------- 
CtB, CtE, Sfb. 


Moderate where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; severe where slopes are 6 
to 12 percent. Not suitable for wet- 
lund food and cover plants; sloping 
soils are poorly suited to intensive 
production of grain and seed crops. 


Moderate where slopes are 0 to 6 per- 
cent; severe where slopes are 6 to 
12 percent. Not suitable for wet- 
land food and cover plants; sloping 
soils poorly suited to intensive pro- 
duction of grain and seed crops. 


Moderate. Not suitable for wetland 
food and cover plants; sloping areas 
are erodible if cultivated. 


Severe. Droughty; open-water arens 
hard to provide; not suitable for 
wetland food and cover plants; 
sloping soils are poorly suited to 
intensive production of grain and 
seed crops. 


Severe. Open-water areas hard to 
provide; not suitable for wetland 
food and cover plants; sloping 
soils are poorly suited to intensive 
production of grain and seed erops. 


Slight. Some legumes are not suitable _. 


Slight. Drainage needed for produc- 
tion of grain, seed crops, and leg- 
umes. 


Moderate. Flooding restricts produc- 
tion of grain and seed crops; nest- 
ing sites may he flooded. 


Slight. Drainage helps in production 
of grains, seed crops, and legumes; 
erodible where cultivated. 


Very severe. Droughty; erodible 
where cultivated; poorly suited to 
grain and seed crops and to herba- 
ceous food plants; not suitable for 
wetland food and cover plants; 
open-water areas are hard to 
provide. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 percent; 
moderate where slopes are 6 to 12 
percent; severe where slopes are 12 
to 20 percent. Sloping soils are 
erodible if cultivated and are poorly 
suited to intensive production of 
grain and seed crops. 

Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 percent; 
moderate where slopes are 6 to 12 
percent for quail and pheasant. 
Sloping soils are erodible if culti- 
vatec. Severe for grouse. Poorly 
suited to production of woodland 
plants. 

Slight. Sloping areas are erodible if 
cultivated. 


Moderate where slopes are 0 to 6 per- 
cent; severe where slopes are 6 to 
12 percent. Droughty; soils are 
erodible where cultivated and are 
poorly suited to intensive production 
of grain and seed craps; few species 
of woodland plants are suitable. 

Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 percent; 
moderate where slopes are 6 to 12 
perecnt; severe where slopes are 12 
to 20 percent. Sloping areas are 
erodible if cultivated and poorly 
suited to intensive procuction of 
grain and seed crops. 

Moderate for quail and pheasant; 
poorly suited to intensive produc- 
tion of grain, seed crops, and legumes. 
Severe for grouse; poorly suited to 
production of woodland plants. 

Moderate. Drainage needed for 
production of grain, seed crops, and 
legumes; eroclible if cultivated; few 
species of woodland plants are suit- 
able; nesting sites may be flooded. 

Slight for quail and pheasant; severe 
for grouse. Poorly suited to produc- 
tion of woodland plants. 


Moderate. Drainage helps in the 
production of grain, seed crops, and 
legumes; nesting sites may be flood- 
ed; few suitable woodland plants. 

Severe for quail and pheasant. 
Droughty; erodible if cultivated; 
poor grain and seed crop produc- 
tion. Moderate for grouse. Few 
suitable woodland plants. 


Songbirds —Well-drained soils on slopes of less than 
6 percent are suitable for producing food and cover for 
songbirds. The soils should be well swited to grain ‘and 
seed crops, and to wild herbaceous and woody plants, 
They should not be stony, excessively wet, dronghty, 
erodible when cultivated, or subject to flooding. 

Small game (cottoniail vadbits and squirrels) —Well- 
drained soils on slopes of less than 12 percent ave suitable 
The soils should 


for habitat for small game. 


flooding. 


be 


moderately fertile and suited to shrubs, thickets, and mast 
and den trees. They should not be droughty, excessively 
stony, poorly drained, or subject to frequent or prolonged 


Big game (deer)—Moderately well drained to well 
drained soils on slopes of less than 12 percent provide 
suitable habitat for deer. The soils should be well suited 
to grain, grasses, legumes, and woodland. food plants. 
They should not be dronghty, erodible when cultivated, 


the soils for wildlife habitat 
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Songbirds 


Small game (rabbits and squirrels) 


Big game (deer) 


Furbearers (mink and muskrat) 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent. severe where 
slopes are 12 to 20 percent. 
Sloping soils are erodible if 
cultivated. 


Moderate where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; severe where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent. Sloping 
soils are erodible if cultivated; 
poorly suited to shrubs and 
trees for nests. 


Slight. Sloping areas are erodible 
if cultivated. 


Moderate where slopes are 0 to 6 
pereent; severe where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent. Soils are 
erodible if cultivated; 
droughty; few suitable wood- 
land plants. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes are 12 to 
20 percent. Sloping areas are 
erodible if cultivated. 


Moderate. Poorly suited to 
shrubs and trees for nests. 


Moderate. Where drained, grain 
and seed crops ean be pro- 
duced; few suitable woodland 
plants. 


, Moderate. Ground nesting sites 


may be flooded; poor regenera- 
tion of woodland plants. 


Moderate. Drainage helps in 
the production of grain and 
seed crops; few suitable wood- 
land plants. 

Severe. Droughty; erodible if 
cultivated; poor production 
of grain, seed crops, and 
cover; few suitable woodland 
plants. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 12 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 12 to 20 percent; 
severe where slopes are 20 to 
30 percent. Steeper slopes 
generally provide little cover 
and natural food. 

Moderate. Poor production of 
woodland plants; thickets, 
mast, and den trees are wide- 
ly spaced. 


Slight. No serious limitations_ ~~ 


Moderate. Low production of 
cover and natural foods; few 
suitable mast trees. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 12 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 12 to 20 percent; 
severe where slopes are 20 to 
30 percent. Steeper slopes 
generally provide little cover 
and natural food. 

Moderate. Poor production of 
woodland plants; thick ets, 
mast, and den trees are 
widely scattered. 


Moderate for rabbits. Burrows 
and nests may be flooded. 
Severe for squirrels. Few 
mast trees; few natural foods. 


Moderate, Burrows and nests 
may be flooded; poor produc- 
tion of woodland plants; few 
natural foods. 

Moderate for rabbits. Burrows 
and nests may be flooded. 
Severe for squirrels. Few mast 
trees; few natural foods. 

Severe. Poor production of 
cover, natural food plants, 
and suitable mast trees. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 12 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 12 to 20 percent; 
severe where slopes are 20 to 
30 percent. Sloping soils are 
erodible if cultivated. 


Moderate. Poor production of 
food and cover plants. 


Slight. Sloping soils are 
erodible if cultivated. 


Moderate. Limited production 
of cover, woodland food 
plants, grain, grasses, and 
legumes. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 12 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 12 to 20 percent; 
severe where slopes are 20 to 
30 percent. Slopes are crodi- 
ble if cultivated. 


Moderate. Poor production of 
woodland food and cover 
plants; drainage helps produc- 
tion of grain, grasses, and 
leguines. 

Moderate. Drainage helps pro- 
duction of grain, grasses, and 
legumes. 


Moderate. Poor production of 
woodland food and cover 
plants. 


Moderate. Drainage helps pro- 
duction of grain, grasses, and 
legumes. 


Severe. Poor production of 
woodland food and cover 
plants; droughty; erodible if 
cultivated. 


or excessively stony. Land use and the pattern of vege- 


tation ave especially important in evaluating the suit- 
ability of broad areas of soils for habitat for deer. 


should produce a wide range of woody plants and cover 


Furbearers (mink and muskrat) —The availability of 
water is the most important element, in suitability of the 
soils as habitat for furbearers. In. addition to a depend- 
able source of water, the soils should be on slopes of less 
than 6 percent. They should be moderately fertile and 


Moderate where slopes are 0 
to 6 percent; severe where 
slopes are 6 to 30 percent. 
Water habitat is hard to 
provide. 


Moderate where slopes are 0 
to 6 percent; severe where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent. 
Water habitat is hard to 
provide. 


Moderate. Water habitat is 
hard to provide. 


Severe where slopes are 0 to 
6 percent; very severe 
where slopes are 6 to 12 
percent. Water habitat is 
hard to provide; low 
natural fertility; poor pro- 
duction of food and cover. 


| Severe where slopes are 0 to 6 


percent; very severe where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent. 
Not practical to provide 
water habitat. 


Slight. Water habitat is hard 
to provide. 


Slight. No serious limitations. 


Slight, except where water 
habitat is hard to provide, 
as in small upland water- 
ways. 

Slight. Low natural fertility; 
moderate production of 
food and cover plants. 


Very severe. Not practical to 
provide water habitat; low 
natural fertility; poor pro- 
duction of food and cover 
plants. 


and aquatic food. Although they are not dependent on a 
water habitat, mink, raccoon, and skunk often prefer a 
habitat near water. 


Use of the Soils for Recreation 


Recreation and the tourist industry are of consider- 


able importance in Walworth County, At present slightly 
more than 9 percent of the total acreage is used for rec- 
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reation. Among the recreational areas are Kettle Moraine 
State Torest, Big Foot Beach State Park, and roadside 
and county parks, There are many lakes in the county, 
covering more than 12,000 acres, Among the activities 
are fishing, boating, swimming, sightseeing, and in cold 
weather, skating, ie boating, ice fishing, and skiing. 
There are public ‘hunting, fishing, and conservation areas 
that are maintained by the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment, as well as private shooting preserves where 
hunting is permitted by the Jandowner upon payment of 
a fee. 


SURVEY 


The soils of Walworth County have been placed in 10 
recreation groups. The symbols of the soils assigned to 
each group are given in table 5. The name of each of 
the soils can be readily learned by referring to the 
“Guide to Mapping Units.” The table describes limita- 
tions of the soils for selected recreational uses. Esthetic 

values and the size and shape of soil areas were not con- 
sidered t in estublishing the evaluations given im the table. 
Only the major hazards and limitations are given. The 
degree of limitation is not given for the entire slope 
range of all the soils. For most uses, the limitation for 


TABLE 5.—Degree and kind of limitations 


Recreation groups and map symbols 


Playgrounds and intensive play 
areas 


Picnic grounds and extensive 
play areas 


Group 1: Deep, well-drained silt loams_.__-.-...-.-.--_--- 

DdA, DdB, FeA, FeB, FsA, FsB, FsC2, KwB, MpB, MpB2, 

MpC, MpC2, MyA, MyB, MyC, PeA, PeB, PsA, PsB, 

PsC, PtA, PtB, PtC2, ScA, ScB, SeA, SeB, WhA, WhB, 
WhC2, WvB2, WvC2. 


Group 2: Deep, well-drained loams_.__--_----------------- 
FoB, FoC2, GsB, GsC2, GsD2, MvB, MwC2, MwD2, 
MxB, MxC2, MxD2, MxE2, MyC2, We, 


Group 3: Well-drained, sandy soils_.....---------.-------- 
BpB, BpC2, FmB, FmC2, MuA, MuB. 


Group 4: Gently sloping to stecp, well-drained soils that are 
shallow over sand and gravel or glacial till. 
CeB2, CeC2, CeD2, CfC3, CfD3, CkD2, CIC2, CrD2, 
Cre2, HEE, LyB, LyC2, LzD2, RsF. 


Group 5: Somewhat poorly drained soils._.....---------_--- 
AzA, ee EbA, EgA, FIA, GwA, KIA, KyA, MgA, MmA, 
MztA 


Group 6: 
Cw, 


Poorly drained souls... 254.0. scccceueeecesewaus 
Dt, Mf, Na, Ph, Sm, 


Group 7: Soils that formed in alluvium..-.--.-.-----_.---- 
Am, JuA, RaA, TxA, Wa 


Group 8: Organic soils.....-...-----_-------------------- 
Ac, Ht, Pa, Ru, Rv. 


Group 9: Sandy soils and beaches._-__-..---.------------- 
CtB, CtE, Sfb. 
Group 10: Well-drained, moderately slowly permeable soils._- 


HeB, ShA, ShB 


} 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 2 
percent; moderate where slopes 
are 2 to 6 percent; severe where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes; compact 
easily when wet. 

Slight where slopes are 0 to 2 
percent; moderate where slopes 
are 2 to 6 percent; severe where 
slopes are 12 to 20 percent. 
Erodlibility on slopes; leveling 
may expose sancl and gravel. 

Moderate where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; severe where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent. Droughti- 
ness; erodibility on slopes; 
leveling may expose sand and 
gravel, 

Slight where slopes are 0 to 2 
percent; moderate where slopes 
are 2 to 6 percent; severe where 
slopes are 6 to 45 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes; extensive 
leveling may expose sand and 
gravel, 

Moderate. Seasonal high water 
table; erodibility on slopes. 


Severe. High water table; com- 
pacts easily when wet; low 
trafficability when wet; sod 
easily damaged. 


Moderate. Occasional flooding- ~~ - 


Very severe. High water table; 
low traflicability when wet; 
ae easily damaged, erodibil- 


ie rate where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; severe where slopes 
are 6 to 30 percent. Drought- 
iness; erodibility; vegetation is 
difficult to maintain. 


Moderate. Moderately slow per- 
meahility; eroclibility on slopes. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent. Itrodibility 
on slopes; compact easily when 
wet. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent; severe 
where slopes are 12 to 20 
percent. Irodibility on slopes. 


Moderate. Droughtiness; erodi- 
bility. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent; severe 
where slopes are 12 to 45 
percent. Irodibility on slopes. 


Moderate. Seasonal high water 
table; erodibility; vegetation is 
sparse. 


Severe. High water table; drain- 
age needed; compact easily 
when wet; low trafficability 
when wet; sod easily damaged. 


Moderate. Occasional flooding; 
compact easily when wet. 


Very severe. High water table; 
low traflicability when wet; 
Pa easily damaged; erodibil- 


Mol oers where slopes are 0 to 12 
pereent; severe where slopes 
are 12 to 30 percent. Erodibil- 
ity; droughtiness; difficult to 
stabilize. 


Slight. Moderately slow perme- 
ability; erodibility on slopes. 


1 Wngineers and others should not apply specific values to the estimates given for bearing capacity. 
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the next higher slope range is one degree more severe 
than that of the highest slope range given. 

The degrees of limitation given for the poorly drained 
soils are for soils in their natural state without adequate 
drainage. Many of these soils can be improved by arti- 
ficial drainage. Soils subject to flooding vary in their 
degree of limitation for recreational use, depending on 
the duration of the flooding, as well as on the season, 
Flooding during the off season, for example, is much less 
of a limitation than flooding during the season of active 


use. 
for recreational facilities 


Bridle paths and hiking trails 
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The ratings used in the table are slight, moderate, 
severe, and very severe. A rating of slight mdicates that 
the limitation is not serious and is easily overcome, a 
rating of moderate indicates that the limitation generaty 
can be corrected by practical means, a rating of severe 
indicates that the limitation is difficult to overcome and 
that, suitability of the soils for the specific use is ques- 
tionable, and a rating of very severe indicates that the 
soils are generally not suitable for the specified purpose. 

The information given im the table can serve as a 
general guide for evaluating the soils for recreational 


Golf fairways 


Cottages and utility 
buildings 4 


Tent and trailer sites 


Moderate. Muddy and slippery 
when wet; surfacing needed in 
places; erodibility on slopes. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 12 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 12 to 20 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes. 


Moderate. Erodibility; poor 
stability on slopes; paths and 
trails are difficult to maintain; 
surfacing may be needed. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 12 
pereent; moderate where 
slopes are 12 to 20 percent; 
severe where slopes are 20 to 
45 percent. Erodibility on 
slopes. 


Moderate. Wet for short periods; 
muddy and slippery when 
wet. 


Severe. High water table; wet 
for long periods; muddy and 
slippery when wet. 


Moderate. Occasional flooding; 
wet for short periods; muddy 
and slippery when wet; erod- 

_ thility on slopes. 

Very severe. High water table; 
low trafficability; paths and 
trails are difficult to main- 
tam, 

Moderate where slopes are 0 to 
12 percent; severe where 
slopes are 12 to 30 percent. 
Poor stability on slopes; 
paths and trails are difficult 
to maintain; erodibility. 

Moderate. Muddy and slippery 
when wet; erodibility on 
slopes. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 0 to 12 percent. 
TErodibility on slopes. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes are 12 to 
20 percent. Itrodibility on 
slopes. 

Severe. Erodibility; droughti- 
ness; good turf difficult to 
maintain. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes are 20 to 
45 percent. [erodibility on 
slopes. 


Moderate. Seasonal high water 
table; water management 
needed; turf easily damaged 
when wet. 


Severe. High water table; low 
trafficability when wet; turf 
easily damaged when wet. 


Moderate. Occasional flooding; 
turf easily damaged when 
wet. . 


Severe. High water table; turf 
easily damaged when wet; 
low trafficability when wet. 


Severe. Droughtiness; erodi- 
bility; good turf is difficult 
to maintain. 


Moderate. Erodibility on slopes; 
moderately slow perme- 
ability; turf easily 
damaged when wet. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent. 
Terodibility on slopes; subject 
to frost heave. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes are 12 to 
20 percent. Hrodibility on 
slopes. 

Moderate. Erodibility ; 
droughtiness; difficult to 
establish vegetation; possi- 
bility of contamination of 
ground water. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes are 12 to 
45 percent. Erodibility on 
slopes; possibility of contam- 
ination of ground water. 

Very severe. Seasonal high 
water table and slow permea- 
bility make sanitary systems 
inoperative; high shrink- 
swell potential. 

Very severe. High water table 
makes sanitary systems in- 
operative; low bearing capac- 
ity when wet; subject to 
frost heave. 

Severe. Occasional flooding re- 
stricts sanitary systems; low 
bearing capacity when wet; 
liquefies easily. 

Very severe. High water table; 
subject to shrinkage; low 
bearing capacity; erodibility. 


Moderate where slopes are 0 to 
12 percent; severe where 
slopes are 12 to 30 percent. 
Droughtiness; erodibility; 
difficult to establish vege- 
tation. 

Severe. Slow permeability re- 
stricts sanitary systems; 
erodibility on slopes; high 
shrink-swell potential; sub- 
ject to frost heave. 


Moderate where slopes are 0 
to 6 pereent; severe where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent. 
Surface is wet and soft 
after rains; compacts easily. 


Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
percent; moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes are 12 
to 20 percent. Erodibility 
on slopes. 

Moderate where slopes are 0 
to 6 percent; severe where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent. 
Erodibility; droughtiness; 
vegetation difficult to 
maintain, 

Slight where slopes are 0 to 6 
perecnt; moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes are 12 
to 45 percent. Hrodibility 
on slopes. 


Moderate. Surface is wet for 
short periods. 


Severe. Surface is wet and 
soft for long periods; poor 
trafficability when wet. 


Severe. Sites need protection 
from occasional flooding; 
compact easily. 


Very severe. Surface is wet 
and soft; poor trafficability. 


Moderate where slopes are 0 
to 6 percent; severe where 
slopes are 6 to 30 percent. 
Erodibility; droughtiness; 
vegetation difficult to 
maintain. 

Moderate. Surface is wet 
and soft after rains; soils 
compact easily. 
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uses, but the ratings are not intended to eliminate the 
need for detailed onsite investigation. 

The recreational uses listed im the table are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

Playgrounds “and. intensive play wreas.—Sites used. for 
this purpose should be at least 2 acres in size. They are 
subject to relatively heavy foot traffic. Soils that are well 
suited to this use are nearly level, have good drainage, 
have soil texture and consistence that provide a firm sur- 
face, are free from flooding during periods of use, are 
free of coarse fragments and hard rock, and can support 
vegetation im all areas that have not been surfaced. 

Picnic grounds and extensive play areas.—Sites used 
for this purpose shone be 8 to 5 acres or more im Size. 
The most desirable soils are nearly level to gently slop- 
ing, have good drainage, have texture and consistence 
that prov ide a firm surface, ave free of flooding during 
the period of use, ave free of coarse fragments and rock 
outcrops, and can support a good cover “ot vegetation. 

Bridle paths and hiking trails —The ratings given in 
the table for this use ave for soils in their natural state. 
In preparing the ratings, it was assumed that the soils 
will need litkle or no grading. The most desirable soils 
ave loamy, well drained, and nearly level to sloping. 
They are not subject to erosion, and are free of rocks, 
stones, and rock outcrops. They have good stability and 
provide a good footing for both men and animals, Some 
areas have outstanding scenic value, but the costs of 
building and maintaining trails would be high. Slopes 
that exceed 12 pereent for prolonged distances ave sub- 
ject to erosion, Building the path or trail on the contour 
will help to control erosion in these places. The potential 
for plant growth was not considered in the ratings, 
though the vegetation bordering the trails and paths have 
important esthetic value. ‘The path or trail itself is gen- 
erally compacted and bare of vegetation, 

Golf fairoays—The ratings of the soils for use as 
golf fairways are based only on those features that affect 
the use of the soils for fairw ays. Greens, traps, hazards, 
and tees ae manmade, generally from transported soil 
material, and were not considered in establishing the 
ratings given in the table. Soils used for golf fairways 
should be well dr ‘ained, firm, and gently undulating, They 
should be free of flooding during the season. of use, have 
good traficability, and be relatively free of coarse frag- 
ments. They should be capable of supporting a good turf 
and be well suited to many kinds of trees and shrubs, 
Loamy soils are well suited, but coarser textured soils 
are suitable if they are irrigated. Associated poorly 
drained mineral and organic soils can be used for pond 
sites or for storing water for turf maintenance, Like- 
wise, associated sandy soils can be used for traps or as a 
source of sand for the greens. 

Cottages and utility buildings. —Sites for this purpose 
are used seasonally or the year around for cottages, wash- 
rooms, bathhouses, and other buildings that do not have 
public sewer and water facilities. Well-snited soils have 
good drainage, are nearly level to gently sloping, are 
not subject to flooding, can absorb waste from domestic 
sewage disposal systems, have low shrink-swell poten- 
tial, and have high bearing capacity. They are not sub- 


ject to liquefaction or frost heave and can support a 
good cover of vegetation. Erosion is only a sight hazard. 
The depth to bedrock is at least 6 fe set, and there is : 
minimum of coarse fragments and stones. 

Tent and trailer sites. — Sites used for this purpose are 
suitable for short-period outdoor living. Well-suited soils 
are loamy, well drained, and level to gently sloping. 
They have good trafticability and are not subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The best sites require 
little prepar: ation, and cars and trailers can be parked 
on the natural surface. The plant cover is easy to main- 
tain, erosion is not a hazard, the surface is free of coarse 
fragments, and bedrock does not limit use of the soils. 
Esthetic values and onsite sewage disposal were not con- 
sidered in evaluating the soils for these uses. 


Nonfarm Uses of the Soils 


Much of southeastern Wisconsin is developing into a 
mixed rural-urban area. Information of the kind given 
in table 6 is helpful to people planning suburban homes 
or construction of commercial buildings and to engineers 
planning roads, railway lines, or airports. The degree of 
limitation given in the table for the specified uses is 
expressed in terms of slight, moderate, severe, and very 
severe. A rating of slight indicates that the limitation is 
not serious and is easily overcome, a rating of moderate 
indicates that the limitation generally can be corrected 
by practical means, a rating of severe indicates that the 
limitation. is difficult te overcome and that suitability of 
the soils for the specified use is questionable, and a “rat- 
ing of very severe indicates that the soils are generaliy 
not suitable for the specified purpose. 

The information given in the table can serve as a 
general guide for e satuating the soils for the given uses, 
but the vatin gs are not intended to eliminate the need 
for detailed onsite investigation. 

The nonfarm uses listed in the table are briefly dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

Among the soil features that affect the use of the soils 
for residential developments where public sewer systems 
are available are the bearing capacity of the soils, the 
shrink-swell potential, and the depth to the water table. 
Other factors are the hazards of flooding and frost heave 
and the erodibility of the soils. In areas where poor 
drainage or frequent flooding is a problem, other soil 
proper: ties have less significance i in the ratings given in 
the table. 

Among the soil features that affect the use of the soils 
for filter fields for sanitary systems are drainage, per- 
meability, slope, and depth to bedrock. Soils that have a 
high water table for long periods or that are frequently 
flooded are unsuitable for this use. Effluent from septic 
tank systems should move through the soil at a moderate 
rate, A rapid rate of movement through the soil could 
contaminate ground water; a slow or very slow rate of 
movement conld saturate ihe soil and cause effluent to 
rise 40 the surface, which could become dangerous to the 
public health. A rating of severe has been given to soils 
where the slope is more than 12 percent, even though 
other characteristics are favorable. 
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Soil series and map 
symbols 


Residential developments 
with public sewer ! 


Filter fields for 
sanitary systems 


Commercial buildings 
and light industry ! 


Transportation systems ! 


Adtian® Ag-c-s22--<.2 


Alluvial land: Am-_.--- 


Aztalan: AzA_..------ 
Boyer: BpB, BpC2__.- 
Casco: CeB2, CeC2, 


CeD2, CfC3, CfD3, 
CkD2, CIC2, CrD2, 
Gre2. 

For Fox part of 
CkD2 and 
CIC2, ses Fox 
series. For 
Rodman part of 
CrD2 and CrE2, 
see Rodman 
se 


ries, 
Chelsea: CtB, CtE____. 


Colwood: Cw 


Conover: 


2 ee 


Severe. Erodibility; 
subject to shrinkage; 
high water table. 


Very severe. Low 
bearing capacity; 
subject to frost 
heave; frequent 
flooding; liquefies 
easily. 

Moderate. High 
shrink-swell 
potential; 
fluctuating water 
table. 


Moderate. Droughtiness; 
(erodibility; difficult 
to vegetate. 


Slight where slopes 
are 0 to 12 percent; 
moderate where 
slopes are 12 to 20 
percent; severe 

| where slopes are 

| more than 20 

percent. Erodibility 

on slopes. 


Moderate where slopes 
are 0 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes 
are more than 12 per- 
cent. Droughtiness; 
erodibility; vegetation 
difficult to establish; 
liquefies easily. 


Severe. Liquefies easily; 
high water table; 
utilities difficult to 
install; flotation of 
pipes; wet basements. 


Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table. 


fee footnote at end of table. 


Very severe. High 
water table. 


Very severe. Frequent 
flooding; sanitary 
systems do not 
function when soil 
is flooded. 


Very severe. 
Fluctuating water 
table; slow 
permeability ; 
sanitary systems do 
not function in wet 
seasons. 


Moderate. Possible 
contamination of 
ground water. 


Slight where slopes 
are 0 to 12 percent; 
moderate where 
slopes are 12 to 20 
percent; severe 
where slopes are 
more than 20 
percent, 


Moderate where slopes 
are 0 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes 
are more than 12 per- 
cent. Possible con- 
tamination of ground 
water. 


Very severe. High water 
table; sanitary 
systems do not func- 
tion. 


Very severe. Fluctuating 
water table; sanitary 
systems cdo not fune- 
tion in wet seasons. 


Very severe. Erodi- 
bility; high 
compressibility ; 
instability; high 
water table. 

Very severe. Frequent 
flooding; low bearing 
capacity when wet; 
subject to liquefac- 
tion, piping, and 
frost heave, 

Severe. High shrink- 
swell potential; high 
compressibility; low 
shear strength; 
fluctuating water 
table. 


Slight where slopes 
are 0 to 6 percent; 
moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 
pereent. Hrodibility; 
droughtiness; 
vegetation difficult 
to establish in cuts 
and fills. 

Slight where slopes 
are 0 to 6 percent; 
moderate where 
slopes are 6 to 12 
percent; severe 
where slopes are 
more than 12 
percent. Erodibility 
on slopes; 
vegetation difficult 
to establish in cuts 
and fills. 


| Slight where slopes are 


0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes 
are more than 12 per- 
cent. Erodibility ; 
droughtiness; vegeta- 
tion difficult to estab- 
lish in cuts and fills. 

Severe. High water 
table; subject to frost 
heave, liquefaction, 
and piping. 


Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table; subject 
to frost heave. 


Very severe, High 
water table; high 
compressibility ; 
instability; very low 
bearing capacity. 

Very severe. Frequent 
flooding; low bearing 
capacity when wet; 
subject to liquefac- 
tion, piping, and 
frost heave. 

Severe. Subsoil has low 
stability and low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; substratum has 
high shrink-swell 
potential; subject to 
slippage; subject to 
frost heave; 
fluctuating water 
table. 

Slight. Erodibility; 
cuts and fills are 
difficult to stabilize. 


Slight on slopes of 0 to 
12 percent; moderate 
on slopes of 12 to 80 
percent. Cuts and 
fills are difficult to 
stabilize; subsoil has 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Slight on slopes of 0 to 
12 percent; moderate 
on slopes of more than 
12 percent. Droughti- 
ness; erodibility; cuts 
and fills are dificult to 
stabilize. 


Severe. High water 
table; subsoil has 
high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum 
is subject to lique- 
faction, piping, and 
frost heave. 

Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table; subject 
to frost heave; subsoil 
has high shrink-swell 
potential and low 
bearing capacity when 
wet. 
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Soil series and map 


Residential developments 
with public sewer ! 


Filter fields for 
sanitary systems 


Commercial buildings 
and light industry ! 


Transportation systems ! 


symbols 

Dodge: DdA, DdB._--- 
Drummer: Dt__------- 
Elburn: EbA, EgA_..-- 
Flage: 

PoA; PeBsucecnsccccsee 

PlAcceccacsesctscedce 
Fox: 


FoB, FoC2, FsA,, FsB, 
FsC2, 


Pm, PmG2ocn ecu e 3 


Griswold: 
GsB, GsC2, GsD2._._. 


GWAsccei ce leecccketes 
Hebron: HeB_. 2. -_- 
Hennepin: HfE_------- | 


For Miami part, see 
; Miami series. 
Hlooughton: Ht.--..---- 


See footnote at end of table. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent, erodi- 
bility on slopes, sub- 
ject to frost heave. 


Severe. Subject to frost 
heave; high water 
table; needs water 
management; wet 
basements; flotation 
of pipes. 

Moderate. Krodibility 
on slopes; fluctuating 
water table. 


Slight on slopes of 0 to 6 
pereent. Erodibility on 
slopes; subject to frost 
heave. 


Moderate. Subject to 
frost heave; fluctuating 
writer table. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
12 to 20 percent, 
Krodibility on slopes. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 pereent. Slight 
droughtiness; erod- 
ibility on slopes. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent. Trod- 
ibility on slopes. 

Moderate, Erodibility 
on slopes; needs water 
management; flue- 
tuating water table. 


Slight where slopes are 0 
to 6 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes; 
low bearing capacity 
when wet; high 
shrink-swell potential. 

Severe. Erodibility on 
slopes; stony in 
places. 

Very severe. Erodibility; 
subject to shrinkage; 
low bearing capacity; 
high water table. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent, mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent. 


Very severe. High water 
fable; sanitary sys- 
tems do not funetion. 


Very severe. Fluctuating 
water table; sanitary 
systems do not 
function. 


Slight on slopes of 0 to 
6 percent. 


Very severe. Fluctuating 
water table; sanitary 
systems do not func- 
tion in wet seasons. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
crate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 pereent. 


SlieNtasceceese eters cla 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent. 


Very severe. Fluctuating 
water table; sanitary 
systems cdo not func- 
tion in wet seasons. 


Severe. Slow perme- 
ability restricts 
sanitary systems. 


Severe where slopes ure 
20 to 35 percent. 


Very severe. High water 
table. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent. Erodi- 
bility on slopes; sub- 
ject to frost heave. 


Severe, High water 
table; subject to frost 
heave. 


Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table; subject 
to frost heave. 


Slight on slopes of 0 to 6 
percent. Irodibility 
on slopes; subject to 
frost heave. 


Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table; subject 
to frost heave. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes. 

Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 pereent. Erod- 
ibility on slopes. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent. Erod- 
ibility on slopes. 

Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table; subject 
to frost heave. 


Moderate, High shrink- 
swell potential; high 
compressibility; low 
shear strength, 


Severe. Erodibility on 
slopes; stony in places. 


Very severe. Erodibility; 
high compressibility; 
instability; high water 
table. 


Slight where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent. Erodi- 
bility on slopes; sub- 
ject to frost heave; 
subsoil has high 
shrink-swell potential 
and low bearing 
capacity when wet. 

Severe. High water 
table; subsoil has high 
shrink-swell potential 
and low bearing 
capacity when wet; 
subject to frost heave. 

Moderate. Subsoil has 
low bearing capacity 
when wet and high 
shrink-swell potential; 
subject to frost heave; 
fluctuating water table. 


Slight on slopes of 0 to 6 
percent. Erodibility 
on slopes; subsoil has 
low bearing capacity 
when wet; subject to 
frost heave. 

Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table; subject 
to frost: heave. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
12 to 20 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes; 
subsoil has high shrink- 
swell potential, 

Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
12 to 20 pere ent. Fred- 
ibility on slopes; sub- 
soil has high shrink- 
swell potential. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent. Erod- 
ibility on slopes. 

Moderate. Subsoil has 
low bearing capacity 
when wet and high 
shrink-swell potential; 
subject to frost heave; 
fluctuating water table. 

Moderate. Substratum 
has low bearing 
capacity when wet and 
high shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate. Erodibility on 
slopes; stony in places. 


Very high. High water 
table; high compressi- 
bility; instability; 
very low bearing 
capacity. 
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Soil series and map 


Residential developments 


Filter fields for 


Commercial buildings 


Transportation systems ! 


symbols | with public sewer ! sanitary systems and light industry ! 

Juneau; JuA.o 2 22--- Moderate. Hrodibility on | Severe. Occasional Severe. Occasional Severe. Occasional 
slopes; liquefies easily; flooding; sanitary flooding; low bearing flooding; low bearing 
low hearing capacity systems do not capacity when wet; capacity when wet; 
when wet; subject to funetion when soil is subject to liquefaction, subject to frost heave, 
frost heave; occasional flooded. piping, and frost liquefaction, and 

. flooding. heave. piping. 

Kendall: KIA. -_.2__- Moderate. Subject to Very severe. Fluctuating | Moderate. Fluctuating Moderate. Fluctuating 
frost heave; water table; sanitary water table; subject water table; subject to 
fluctuating water systems do not to frost heave. frost heave; subsoil has 
table. function in wet high shrink-swell 

seasons. potential and low 
bearing capacity when 
wet. 

Knowles: 

KWBeoSecoete tebe Slight where slopes are Severe. Bedrock may Moderate where slopes Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; restrict sanitary are 0 te 12 percent; 0 to 12 percent; 
moderate where slopes systems; possible severe where slopes moderate where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent; contamination of are more than 12 are more than 12 
severe where slopes ground water. percent. Erodibility on percent. Erodibility 
are more than 12 slopes; bedrock may on slopes; subject to 
percent. Hrodibility hinder excavation. frost heave; bedrock 
on slopes; bedrock may hinder excavation. 
may hinder excava- 
tion; utilities difficult 
to install. 

Ky Anes ae econ eed Severe. High water table; | Very severe. High water | Severe. High water table; | Severe. High water table; 
bedrock may hinder table; sanitary systems bedrock may hinder high shrink-swell 
excavation; utilities do not function. excavation. potential; low bearing 
difficilt to mstall. capacity when wet; 

bedrock may hinder 
excavation. 

Lorenzo: LyB, LyC2 Slight where slopes are Slight where slopes are Slight where slopes are Slight where slopes are 

LzD2 0 to 12 percent; mod- 0 to 6 percent; mod- . 0 to 6 percent; mod- 0 to 12 percent; mod- 


For Rodman part of 
LzD2, see Rod- 
man series. 


Marsh: Mf_.---- 2 ___ 
Martinton: MgA...___- 
“Matherton: MmA__---- 


McHenry: Mp 


B, 
MpB2, MpC, MpC2. 


Metea: MuA, MuB____. 


See footnote at end of table, 


erate where slopes are 
12 to 20 percent; 
severe where slopes 
are more than 20 per- 
cent. Erodibility on 
slopes. 


Very severe. Low bearing 
capacity; high water 
table; frequent flood- 
ing; liquefies easily; 
subject to frost heave. 

Moderate. Hrodibility on 
slopes; high shrink- 
swell potential; low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; fluctuating water 
table; needs water 
management. 

Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table; needs 
water management. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
12 to 20 percent; 
severe where slopes 
are more than 20 per- 
cent. Erodibility on 
slopes; subject to frost 
heave. 

Moderate. Droughtiness; 
erodibility; vegetation 
difficult to establish. 


erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. Pos- 

sible contamination of 
ground water. 


Very severe. High water 
table; sanitary systems 
do not function. 


Very severe. Fluctuating 
water table; mod- 
erately slow perme- 
ability; sanitary sys- 
tems do not function. 


Very severe. Fluctuating 
water table; sanitary 
systems do not func- 
tion. 

Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. 


Blip ita pee gece Ge 


erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes; 
vegetation difficult to 
establish in cuts and 
fills. 

Very severe. Frequent 
flooding; low bearing 
capacity; subject to 
frost heave, liquefac- 
tion, and piping. 

Severe. High shrink- 
swell potential. low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; fluctuating water 
table. 


Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes; 
subject to frost heave. 


Moderate. Substratum 
has high shrink-swell 
potential; high com- 
pressibility; low shear 
strength. 


erate where slopes are 
more than 12 percent. 
Vegetation difficult to 
establish in cuts and 
fills; erodibility on 
slopes. 


Very severe. Frequent 
fiooding; low bearing 
capacity; subject to 
frost heave, liquefac- 
tion, and piping. 

Severe. High shrink- 
swell potential; low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; fluctuating water 
table; subject to seep- 
age and slippage. 


Moderate. Fluctuating 
water table. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
12 to 20 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes; 
subsoil has low bear- 
ing capacity when 
wet. 


Moderate. Substratum 
has low bearing capac- 
ity when wet; high 
shrink-swell potential. 
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Soil series and map 
symbols 


Residential developments 
with public sewer ! 


Filter fields for 
sanitary systems 


Commercial buildings 
and light industry ! 


Transportation systems ! 


Miami: 
MwC2, MwD2, MyA, 
MyB, MyC, MyC2. 


MxB, MxC2, MxD2, 
MxE2, 


Mundelein: MzfA__--- 


Navan: Nal ow. -_-.-- 


Palms: Pa_____.----.-- 


Pecatonica: PeA, PeB__ 


Riese eeese Soe 


Plano: 
PsA, PsB, PsC._------ 


PtaA, PtB, PtC2.. 22... 


Radford: RaA_----.-- 


See footnote at end of table. 


Slight where slopes are 0 
to 12 percent; moder- 
ate where slopes are 
12 to 20 percent; se- 
vere where slopes are 
more than 20 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes; stony in 
places. 

Slight where slopes are 0 
to 12 percent; moder- 
ate where slopes are 
12 to 20 percent; se- 
vere where slopes are 
more than 20 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes. 

Moderate. Erodibility on 
slopes; liquefies easily; 
low bearing capacity 
when wet; subject to 
frost heave; fluctuat- 
ing water table. 

Severe. Substratum has 
low bearing capacity 
when wet; high 
shrink-swell potential; 

high water table; wet 

basements. 


Severe. Erodibility; sub- 
ject to shrinkage; 
high water table. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes; subject to 
frost heave. 


Severe. Liquefies easily; 
low bearing capacity 
when wet; subject to 
frost heave; high 
water table; wet base- 
ments; flotation of 
pipes. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes; subject to 
frost heave. 


Slight. Hrodibility on 
slopes; subject to 
frost heave. 


Severe. Liquefies easily; 
low bearing capacity 
when wet; subject to 
frost heave; fluetuat- 
ing water table; oc- 
casional flooding. 


Slight where slopes are 0 
to 6 percent; moderate 
where slopes are 6 to 
12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. 


Dlighteao5.4 oweee ee sees 


Slight where slopes are 0 
to 6 percent; moderate 
where slopes are 6 to 
12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. 


Very severe. Fluctuating 
water table; sanitary 
systems clo not func- 
tion when water table 
is high. 


Very severe. High water 
table; slow permeabil- 
ity; sanitary systems 
do not function. 


Very severe. High water 
tuble; sanitary sys- 
tems do not function. 


Slighty cccceess connec. Se 


Very severe. High water 
table; sanitary sys- 
tems do not function. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
crate where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes; subject to 
frost heave. 


Very severe. Fluctuat- 
ing water table; oc- 
casional flooding; 
sanitary systems do 
not function when 
soil is flooded. 


Slight where slopes are 0 
to 6 percent; moderate 
where slopes are 6 to 
12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 pereent. 
Erodibility on slopes. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes. 


Slight where slopes are 0 
to 6 percent; moderate 
where slopes are 6 to 
12 percent; severe 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. 
rodibility on slopes. 

Moderate. Low bearing 
capacity when wet; 
subject to liquefae- 
tion, piping, anel frost 
heave; fluctuating 
water table. 

Severe. High water 
table; high compressi- 
bility; low shear 
strength; high shrink- 
swell potential; low 
bearing cupacity when 
wet. 

Very severe. Erodibility ; 
high water table; peat 
has high compressibil- 
ity and instability. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes; subject to 
frost heave. 


Severe. High water 
table; high shrink- 
swell potential; sub- 
ject to liquefaction 
and piping. 


ae where slopes are 
to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes 
are 6 to 12 percent. 
Subject to frost heave; 
erodibility on slopes. 
Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes; subject to 
frost heave. 


Severe. Fluctuating 
water table; low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; subject to lique- 
faction and piping; 
oceasional flooding. 


Slight where slopes are 0 
to 12 percent; moderate 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes; 
subsoil has high shrink- 
swell potential and low 
bearing capacity when 
wet. 

Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes. 


Slight where slopes are 0 
to 12 percent; moderate 
where slopes are more 
than 12 percent. 
Tirodibility on slopes. 


Severe. Low bearing ca- 
pacity when wet; sub- 
ject to liquefaction, 
piping, frost heave, and 
secpage; fluctuating 
water table. 

Severe. High water tahle; 
substratum has high 
compressibility and 
high shrink-swell po- 
tential; low bearing 
capacity when wet. 


Very severe. High water 
table; peat component 
has high compressibility 
and instability; very 
low bearing capacity. 

Slight. Subsoil has low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; erodibility; sub- 
ject to frost heave. 

Severe. High water 
table; high shrink- 
swell potential; low 
bearing capacity when 
wet. Substratum sub- 
ject to liquefaction 
and piping; subject: to 
frost heave. 


Slight. Hrodibility on 
slopes; subsoil has 
low bearing capacity 
when wet; subject to 
frost heave. 


Slight. Subsoil has low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; subject to frost 
heave. 

Severe. Fluctuating 
water table; low bear- 
ing capacity when 
wet; subject to lique- 
faction, piping, and 
frost, heave; occasional 
flooding. 
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Soil series and map 
symbols 


Residential developments 
with public sewer ! 


Filter fields for 
sanitary systems 


Commercial buildings 
and light industry ! 


Transportation systems ! 


Rodman: 
For Casco part, sce 
Casco series. 


Rollin: Ru, Rv... --- 


St. Charles: 
ScA\ SeB occ wand eon 


SeA, SeB_o 


Sandy lake beaches: 
Sfb. 


Saylesville: ShA, ShB__- 
Sebewa: Sm____----__- 
LPoxelS. UyAc ccs ceeded = 
Wallkill: Wali. .-.-- 
Warsaw: 

NO Pics cecaccamnngeeeaw 


WhA, WhB, WhC2___- 


Sea footnote at end of table. 


Moderate where slopes 
are 0 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes are 
more than 12 pereent. 
Erodibility on slopes; 
droughtiness; utilities 
difficult to install; 
stony in many plices. 


Severe. Erodibility; 
subject to shrinkage; 
high water table. 


Slight. erodibility on 
slopes; subject to frost 
heave. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent. Trod- 
ibility on slopes; sub- 
ject to frost heave. 


Moderate. Erodibility ; 
high water table. 


Moderate. Erodibility 
on slopes; high shrink- 
swell potential; sub- 
ject to frost heave. 


Severe. High water 
table; needs water 
management; wet 
basements; flotation 
of pipes. 

Very severe. Erodibility 
on slopes; low bearing 
capacity when wet; 
subject to frost heave; 
occasional flooding. 

Very severe. Low bear- 
ing capacity; subject 
to shrinkage on dry- 
ing; high water table; 
frequent flooding. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes; subject to frost 
heave. 

Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent. Erod- 
ibility on slopes; sub- 
ject to frost heave. 


Moderate where slopes 
are 0 to 12 pereent; 
severe where slopes 
are more than 42 
percent, Possible con- 
tamination of ground 
water. 


Very severe. High water 
table; sanitary sys- 
tems do not function, 


Moderate. Water table 
at a depth of 5 feet in 
wet seasons; sanitary 
systems do not func- 
tion when water table 
is high. 

Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent. 


Very severe. High water 
table; sanitary sys- 
tems do not function. 

Severe. Slow permea- 
bility restricts sani- 
tary systems. 


Very severe. High water 
table; sanitary sys- 
tems do not function. 


Very severe. Occasional 
flooding; sanitary sys- 
tems do not function 
when soil is flooded. 


Very severe. High water 
table; sanitary sys- 
tems do not function 
when water table is 
high; frequent flood- 
ing. 


Slightizscceecdacoeseetes 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; 
severe where slopes 
are more than 12 
percent. Erodibility 
on slopes; droughti- 
ness; stony in places. 

Very severe. High water 
table. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes; fluctuating 
water table; subject to 
frost heave. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; se- 
vere where slopes are 
more than 12 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes; 
subject to frost heave. 

Severe. High water table; 
erodibility. 


Moderate. High shrink- 
swell potential; sub- 
ject to frost heave; 
erodibility on slopes. 


Severe. High water 
table. 


Severe. Occasional flood- 
ing; low bearing ca- 
pacity when wet; sub- 
ject to frost heave; 
erodibility on slopes. 

Very severe. High water 
table; high compressi- 
bility; instability; fre- 
quent flooding. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes; subject to frost 
heave. 

Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent. Erod- 
ibility on slopes; sub- 
ject to frost heave. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
more than 12 percent. 
Droughtiness; stony 
in places. 


Very severe. High water 
table; peat component 
has high compressi- 
bility and instability; 
very low bearing 
capacity. 


Moderate. Subsoi] has low 
bearing capacity when 
wet and high shrink- 
swell potential; subject 
to frost heave. 


Slight. Subsoil has low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; erodibility on 
slopes; subject to frost 
heave. 


Moderate. High water 
table; erodibility. 


Moderate. High shrink- 
swell potential; low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; erodibility on 
slopes; subject to 
frost heave, slippage, 
and seepage. 

Severe. High water 
table; subsoil has high 
shrink-swell potential. 


Severe. Occasional flood- 
ing; low bearing ca- 
pacity when wet; sub- 
ject to frost heave. 


Very severe. High com- 
pressibility and insta- 
bility; frequent flood- 
ing; low bearing ca- 
pacity when wet; high 
water table. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes. 


Slight. Erodibility on 
slopes. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Soil series and map 
symbols 


Residential developments 
with public sewer ! 


Filter fields for 
sanitary systems 


Commercial buildings 
and light industry ! 


Transportation systems ! 


Westville: 
WvC2. 


WvB2, 


Wet alluvial land: Ww e_ 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
12 to 20 percent; se- 
vere where slopes are 
more than 20 percent. 
Erodibility on slopes. 


Very severe. Liquefies 
easily; low bearing 
capacity when wet; 
subject to frost heave; 
frequent flooding. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; se- 
vere where slopes are 
more than 12 percent. 


Very severe. Frequent 
flooding; sanitary 
systems do not func- 
tion when soil is 
flooded. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 6 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
6 to 12 percent; se- 
vere where slopes are 
more than 12 pereent, 
Erodibility on slopes; 
subject to frost heave. 


Very severe. Frequent 
flooding; low bearing 
capacity when wet; 
subject to frost heave, 
liquefaction, and 
piping. 


Slight where slopes are 
0 to 12 percent; mod- 
erate where slopes are 
more than 12 percent. 
Subsoil has high shrink- 
swell potential and low 
bearing capacity when 
wet; erodibility on 
slopes; subject to frost 
heave. 

Very severe. Frequent 
flooding; fluctuating 
water table; low bear- 
ing capacity when wet; 
subject to frost heave, 
liquefaction, and 


piping. 


' Engineers and others should not apply specific values to the estimates given for bearing capacity of soils, 


Soil features that affect use of the soils for commercial 
buildings and hght industry include drainage, bearing 
capacity, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, frost 
heave, and compressibility. Structures for such uses are 
generally three stories or less in height and have at 
least 2,500 square feet of floor space on any given 
level. Such structures can be built on slopes of 12 percent 
or less if the slopes do not exceed 200 to 800 feet in 
length. The ratings in the table are based on characteris- 
tics and properties of the substratum because founda- 
tions for the structures rest on this part of the soil, 

Transportation systems, as used in table 6, include 
roads, railroads, ancl airports. As used here, the term air- 
ports refers to those fields that accommodate general- 
purpose airplanes, mainly light aircraft. Such airports 
can be constructed on relatively small tracts, which may 
include areas of sloping soils. The ratings in the table 
are based on bearing capacity, shrink-swell potential, 
frost hazard, and depth to the water table. Only the 
subsoil and substratum are vated, because the surface soil 
is generally removed during construction. 


Use of the Soils in Engineering 


Some soil properties are of special imterest to engi- 
neers because they affect. the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, airports, pipelines, building foundations, 
facilities for water storage, erosion control structures, 
drainage systems, and sewage disposal systems. Among 
the properties most important to engineers are perme- 
ability, shear strength, compaction characteristics, soil 
drainage, shrink-swell characteristics, grain size, plastic- 
ity, and reaction. The depth to the water table, the depth 
to bedrock or to sand and gravel, and the topography 
are also important. 

Information in this survey can be used in conjunction 
with the soil map to: 

1. Make studies that will aid in selecting and de- 
veloping industrial, business, residential, and rec- 
reational sites. 


2. Make preliminary estimates for use in the plan- 
ning of agricultural drainage systems, farm 
ponds, irrigation systems, and diversion terraces. 

3. Make preliminary evaluations that will aid in 
selecting highway, airport, pipeline, and cable 
locations and in planning detailed investigations 
at selected locations. 

4, Locate probable sources of gravel and other con- 
struction materials. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units to develop information 
that will be useful in designing and maintaining 
certain engineering practices and structures. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil for cvoss-coun- 
try movement of vehicles and construction equip- 
ment. 

7. Supplement the information obtained from other 
published maps, reports, and aerial photographs 
to make maps and reports that can be used 
readily by engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to the particular area. 


With the use of the soil map for identification, the 
data and interpretations in this section can be useful for 
many purposes. They do not eliminate the need for sam- 
phng and testing at the site of specific engineering works 
involving heavy loads or excavations deeper than the 
depth of layers here reported. Even in. such situations, 
however, the soil map is useful for planning move de- 
tailed field investigations and for suggesting the kinds 
of problems that can be expected. 

Some of the terms used by soil scientists may be un- 
familiar to engineers, and some words, for example, 
soil, clay, silt, and sand, have special meanings in soil 
science. These and other special terms are defined in the 
Glossary. 

Soil interpretations for engineering uses are in. tabu- 
lar form, Table 7 contains available engineering test da- 
ta for representative soils of the county. Table 8 gives 
the classification of the soils and estimates of some of 
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their properties. Tables 9 and 10 contain engineering in- 
terpretations of soil properties for farm and nonfarm 
uses, 


Engineering classification systems 


Most highway engineers classify soil materials in ac- 
cordance with the system approved by the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials (Z). 

In this system soil materials are classified m seven 
principal groups based on the gradation, Liquid limit, 
and plasticity index of the soils. The groups ave cesig- 
nated as A-1 through A-7. The best soils for subgrades, 
gravelly soil of high bearing capacity, are classified as 
A-1; the next best, A-2; and so on to the poorest, A-7, 
which are clay soils having low strength when wet. 
Within each group, the relative engineering valne of the 
soil material is indicated by a group index number. 
Group index mumbers range from 0 for the best materi- 
als to 20 for the poorest. The group index number is 
shown. in parentheses after the soil group symbol in ta- 
ble 7. 

In the Unified system soils ave identified on the basis 
of particle size, plasticity, and liquid limit. They are 
grouped according to thelr performance as material for 
engineering construction (9). The soil materials are 
identified as coarse grained, eieht classes; fine grained, 
six classes; and highly organic. The last column of table 
7 gives the classification of the tested soils according to 
the Unified system. 


Engineering test data 

To help evaluate the soils for engineering purposes, 
soil samples from major horizons of representative pro- 
files were tested. Table 7 contains engineering test data 
for several of the more extensive soils in Walworth 
County. 

The engineering classifications given in, table 7 are 
based on data obtained by mechanical analysis and by 
tests to determine liquid limits and plastic limits. The 
mechanical analysis was made by combined sieve and 
hydrometer methods. Percentages of silt and clay deter- 
mined by the hydrometer method should not be used. in 
naming textural classes for soil classification. The infor- 
mation, however, is useful in determining engineering 
properties of the soils. 

The tests for liquid limit and plastic limit measure 
the effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. 
As the moisture content of a clayey soil increases from 
a very dry state, the material changes from a semisolid 
to a plastic stage. As the moisture content is further in- 
creased, the material changes from a plastic to a liquid 
state. The plastic limit is the moisture content at which 
the soil material passes from a semisolid to a plastic 
state. The liquid limit is the moisture content at which 
the material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The 
plasticity mdex is the numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit, It indicates the range 
of moisture content within which a soil material is in 
a plastic condition. 

Table 7 also gives optimum moisture and maximum 
dry density values for most of the tested soils. If soil 
material is compacted at successively higher moisture 
content, assuming that the compactive effort remains con- 
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stant, the density of the compacted material will in- 
crease until the optimum moisture content is reached. 
After that, the density decreases with increase in mois- 
ture content, The highest dry density obtained in_the 
compaction. test is termed maximum diy density. Miois- 
ture-density data are important in earthwork, for, as a 
general rule, highest stability is obtained if the soil is 
compacted to maximum dry density when at optimum 
moisture content. 


Engineering properties of the soils 


Estimates of the engineering classification of the soils 
and of the physical and chemical properties on which 
these classifications ave based are given in table 8. The 
information is based on the test data in table 7 and on 
test data from other counties, If no tests were available, 
estimates were made by comparison with similar soils 
that have been tested and by making observations and 
determinations in. the field. 

The estimates in table 8 ave for soils as they occur in 
their natural state and not for disturbed areas that have 
been altered by cut and fill operations. Other informa- 
tion about the properties of the soils can be obtained 
by referring to the section “Descriptions of the Soils.” 

Under “Classification,” the USDA. classifications, as 
well as the Unified and AASHO classifications are given. 

The estimated percentage of material passing through 
the various sieves has been rounded oft to the nearest 
5 percent. ‘The range is generally from 15 percent more 
to 5 percent less than the value given. 

In the column headed “Permeability,” estimates of the 
rate at; which water moves through saturated soil hori- 
zons ave given. The ratings are in terms of mches per 
hour. Texture, structure, and consistence are the soil 
characteristics that have most effect on permeability. 
The permeability of a soil is generally governed by 
that of the least permeable layer. 

The heading “Available water capacity” refers to the 
amount of water that can be stored in a soil in a form 
that plants can use. The estimates are in terms of inches 
per inch of soil. 

The column headed “Reaction” shows the estimated 
acidity or alkalinity of the soils, expressed as a pH value, 
A neutral soil has a pF of 7.0. A pH value lower than 
7.0 indicates acidity, and one higher than 7.0 indicates 
alkalinity. The reaction is an indication of the need for 
time and also an indication of the hazard of corrosion 
of metal conduits or of deterioration of concrete tile. 

The heading “Shrink-swell potential” refers to ithe 
change in volume of a soil material that results from a 
change in moisture content. It is based on volume-change 
tests or on observance of other physical properties of 
the soil. The amount iand kind of clay and the content 
of organic matter affect shrink-swell potential. Soils in 
which illite clays are predominant, for example, do not 
have so high a shrink-swell ratio as sorls in which mont- 
morillonite clays are predominant. 

The column headed “Estimated depth to water table” 
gives estimates in feet of the depth to free water during 
seasons of high precipitation, or in spring. Some soils 
have a temporary, or perched, water table in wet seasons 
only; other soils have a high water table throughout 
most of the year. 
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TaBup 7.—Engineering 


(Tests performed by State Highway Commission of Wisconsin and Bureau of Public Roads in accordance 


Moisture-density Mechanical analysis 2 
data ! ze 
| Depth Percentage passing sieve— 
Soil type and location Soil material from 
surface | Maximum} Optimum 
dry moisture No. 4 
density content 2 in, 34 in. (4.7 
mm.) 
7 Lb. pe 
Chelsea fine sand: : Inches cu, al Percent 
NWYNWY sec. 2, T. 4 N,, Windblown sandy 15-39 108 a] earepereeee pee one ene me nee eats Wand Sees ' 
R. 16 EE. (Modal.) material. 39-75 108 ee Wes atte otek aelle saben ess | 
Dodge silt loam: 
SEYNEY, sec. 13, T. 2 N., Silty material over 28) | tatiana |Lt, sot ess seeceene oaleey cece een eese ase! 
R. 15 E. (Thicker ITB horizon sandy loam till, 86-47 |... 2. _|--.-- ee 100 96 92 
than modal.) 47-59 j_2-- 2 - a 100 96 87 
NWSW sec. 31, T. 4 N., Silty material over Te Noreen ce Pel waa tec oul Coc seueewel uss Sees we cleSceeucn es 
R. 15 1. (Coarse till.) sandy loam till. 85-45 |_--.------|---------- 100 89 73 
NW}4SE)4 sec. 36, T. 2.N., Silty material over 17-28 103 OMI es 2 seen are a eet ae ete 
R. 16 FE. (Modal.) sandy loam till. 28-40 115 14 100 98 93 
40-55 130 9 100 95 82 
McHenry silt loam: 
NWSE sec. 15, T. 2 N., Silty material over 22-31 111 15 100 98 93 
R. 15 &. (Modal.) sandy loam till. 35-50 142 6 100 84 66 
Miami silt loam: 
NEMNEM sec. 26, T. 3 N., Silty material over 14-20 101 19 100 | 98 92 
R. 16 1. (Modal.) loam till. 24-50 129 9 100 99 95 
NWSW sec. 38, T. 2 N,, Silty material over DDR oe cGcakes olenaaxt emcees 100 92 8&2 
R. 17 I. (Coarser textured loam till. 25-50 |.-..------]---------- 100 98 | 93 
than modal.) 
I 


! Based on AASHO Designation T 99-57, Method C (7). 
2 Mechanical analysis according to AASHO Designation: 


table are not suitable for use in naming textural classes for soil. 


T 88-57. Resu 


ts by this procedure frequently differ somewhat from results 
that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure the fine 
material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all material, including 
that coaser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method and this 
material coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. ‘Phe mechanical analyses used in the 


test data 
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with standard procedures of American Association of State Highway Officials (AASEHO)] 
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Mechanical analysis 2—Continued Classification 
Percentage passing sieve—Continued Percentage smaller than— Liquid | Plasticity 
| om limit index 
AASHO Unified 3 
No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 0.05 0.02 = 0.005 0.002 
(2.0 (0.42 (0.074. mm, mm, mm, mm. 
mm.) mm.) mm.) 
Percent 
100 99 6 4 3 3 2 | scescecea () A-3 (0) SP-SM 
100 99 7 5 4 4 : eee es (4) A-3 (0) SP-SM 
| 
i 

100 99 97 96 72 41. 32 49 29 | A-7-6 (17 CL 
90 84. 62 58 | 48 34. 28 42 26 | A-7-6 (12) CL 
82 70 29 23 12 6 CS ee (4) A-2-4 (0) SAT 
100 98 94 94. | 68 40 33 54 32 | A-7-6 (19) CH 
64 50 22 | 19 | 12 6 A. So eneaece! (0) A-l-b (0) SM 
100 98 92 91 76 43 85 50 29 | A-7-6 ( CL 
89 75 43 | 41 35 27 23 38 24 | A-6 (6) sc 
76 64 36 | 33 24: 14 10 20 7 | A-4 (0) SM-8C 
90 77 44 42 37 30 26 36 19 | A-6 (4) sc 
60 48 21 19 18 7 A eee ck fesse (4) A-1-b (0) sM 
90 84 67 65 55 42 387 54 31] A-7-6 (17) CH 
90 85 59 55 40 26 7 19 7 | A-4 (5), CL 
77 66 45 3 38 31 29 43 22 | A-7-6 (6) 8c 
89 83 | 56 51 38 22 15 22 9 | A-4 (4) CL 


3 SCS and BPR. have agreed that all soils having plasticity indexes within 2 points of the A-line are to be given borderline classifications. 
SP-SM is an example of a borderline classification obtained by this use. 


4 Nonplastic. 
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TABLE 8.—Estimated engimeering 
: Classification 
Estimated Depth 
Soil series and map symbols depth to from 
water table surface Dominant USDA texture Unified 
Feet Fiehes 
Adtian® AC isssse2otsencSucesoeeetses es — 229. | UNGke sc cecctor cede oetonseceess Pt 
20=60:'| Batldews.cuvicwes soi topic e kde eee secses SP 
Alluvial land: Amze-s--<+e.+--se<e4es--4-+ B-5  tiegecec Mest vicenewesesedcatocusten sii desceetedce/asete psesccScs 
Characteristics variable. 
Astalan: AgAss..-osedouen ieee ence 1-38 0287 | Loantissscs soul etn see kes ees ecedceeees | ML 
27-43 | Silty clay loaMscscc ca sccet eee ese eck Crt 
43-60 | Silty clay loam______--.----------------- CH 
Boyer: BpB, BpC2.---------------------- More than 5 0-26 | Sandy loam__...--.--------------------- SM 
26-36 | Loamy sand____--..--------.----------- SM 
862600) (Sand coset Oe ao teehee SP 
Casco: CeB2, CeC2, CeD2, CiC3, CfD3, | More than 5 O=6 | oame-cocccsccssheccheecendcpen cesses ML 
CkD2, CIC2, CrD2, CrE2. 6-18") Clay loam=-essso5s css ceeeseeeten seats. cL 
(For Fox part of CkD2 and CIC2, see Fox 18-60 | Sand and gravel___..------.------------- GP-GM 
series. For Rodman part of CrD2 and 
CrE2, see Rodman series.) 
Cheleen: CLB, Clb ww ccewedenccsseGeseceda More than 5 0-00 | Dine 64tid.nnccccasctescaseceeccsesson ce! SP-SM. 
Colwood: Cwiseseeecsse-sess cece eecesse- 0-1 0-8 | Silt lonmicc ince ceeseee ce usceeseesese ML 
8-29. | Silty clay Jonm..--2s-.5-+-enscesse cence CL 
22-60 | Fine sand and silt__..------------------- ML 
Conover} CyAcee seuss oeeceecescenenceece 1-3 0-11. {Silt loatiz. cc c.cleeGscsuabee gece ceucewss ML 
11-23 | Silty clay loam_._...---.---------------- CL 
23-60 OUMeosedte sees eeeoSdsepebea eames code ML 
Dodge: DdA, DdB..--------------------- More than 5 0-10 | Silt loam...222402.-20c-e00- esse cess ML 
10-42 | Silty clay loam___.----------------------- CL 
A9260:)) oat esc sees sec batecnebeseusoseeleceus ML 
Dirvimmers Oteccessesscceegesescceme cece 0-1 0-9" i Silt eatiteeniuewss eo eee see eee sees oes ML 
9-40 | Silty clay loam__.-_.-------------------- CL 
40-60 | Sand and gravel._.-_-------------------- SP-SM. 
Elburn: 
BbAs Soe secte oe ctoee lo ctseet ihoe tes 1-3 0-16: | Siltloatiz.cscucisscvesesenusctscee cece 
16-42 | Silty clay loam 
49-600) OAM osetcesaacsekssccuee ec eesesee ee 
PoAn Soe ee ase obo silanes i ercee = 1-3 0-12: | Silt loam...---cccscesnescccose ne siwccce 
12-36 | Silty clay loam 
BOS80 OG Sosa ease cel agave eee ieee! 
40-60 | Sand and gravel 
Plagg: . 
GAs FaB acne eet teeesee sede More than 5 OF11. | SiltdoatizesscteescesGuscensecseccsek etl ML 
11-46 | Silty clay lonm...._.-..-..-------+-----~ CL 
46-72 | Sandy clay loam__--~-------------------- SM 
Al Ascen Sout esteceteeceeeseeeeeeeee 1-3 0-22) Sil ldamscccnc ccc fees cewsguseandndesSou ML 
22-48 | Silty clay loam___----------------------- Ci 
48-72 | Sandy clay loam_....------------------- $c 
Fox: FmB, FmC2, FoB, FoC2, FsA, FsB, | More than 5 0-15 | Silt loam to sandy loam___-.-------.----- ML 
FsC2, 15-38 ) Clay loamues ss oe seco soc eet ee nese CL 
88-60 | Sand and gravel.-_--.------.-----~-------- SP-SM 
Griswold: 
GsB, GsC2, GsD2.s-42-ssnessocsessens More than 5 OH1L | oaticcctcevesseseecsesc aces nseceeenses ML 
11-29 | Sandy clay loam___—--.----------------- CL 
29-60.) ‘Sandy loam:...--22---2ssseeecce-seeeoid SM 
OWE oionwoteaGavcedesesueapeesees 1-3 0-15 | Silt loa. 222 on ce ec eausnee news eee das ML 
15=26: | Clay lOaMoeon- sees es eke eo eeeeess CL 
26-60 | Sandy loam__.._..---.-----.------------ SM 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Shee vere Percentage passing sieve— 
Continued Available 
- Permeability water Reaction ! Shrink-swell potential 
AASITO No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 capacity 
(4.76 mm.) | (2.0mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Inches 
Inches per hour per inch of soil pH value 

suede ciao eee Meeetet abel colo kee nec ece 0, 63-2, 0 . 2 5, 6-8. 4 | Low. 
A-3 95 90 <5 6. 3+20. 0 . 04 7. 4-8. 4 | Very low. 
A-4 100 95 55 0. 63-2. 0 18 6. 6-7. 38 | Low. 
A-6 100 95 80 0. 63-2. 0 18 6. 6-7. 3 | High. 
A-6 100 100 95 0. 06-0, 20 16 7. 4~8, 4 | High. 
A-2 100 85 30 2. 0-6. 3 . 09 5. 6-7. 3 | Low. 
A-2 95 90 25 2. 0-6. 3 . 07 5. 6-7. 3 | Low, 
A-3 95 90 5 6. 3-20. 0 . 04. 7. 4-8, 4 | Very low. 
A-4 95 85 60 0, 68-2. 0 .18 5. 6-7. 3 | Low. 
A-7 95 85 60 0. 63-2. 0 .18 5. 1-7. 3 | Moderate. 
A-1 50 45 5 6. 2-20. 0 . 02 7.4-8.4 | Very low. 
A-38 400 100 5 6, 38-20, 0 . 04 5. 6-7. 8 | Very low. 
A-4 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 . 22 6. 6-8. 4 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 95 0. 20-0. 63 . 20 6. 6-8. 4 | High. 
A-4 100 100 70 0. 63-2. 0 16 7. 4-8. 4 | Low. 
A-4 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 20 5. 6-7, 3 | Low. 

| A-6 100 95 90 0, 20-0. 63 18 5. 6-8. 3 | High. 
A-4 90 85 55 0. 63-2. 0 16 7. 4-8. 4 | Low. 
A-4 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Low. 
A-6 100 95 90 0, 63-2. 0 18 5. 1-6. 5 | High. 
A-4 95 85 55 0. 63-2. 0 . 16 7. 4-8. 4 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 . 22 | 6. 1-7. 8 | Moderate. 
A-6 100 100 95 0. 06-0. 20 . 20 6. 1-7. 8 | High. 
A-1 50 45 5 6. 3-20. 0 . 02 7. 4-8. 4 | Very low. 
A-4 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 . 22 6. 1-8. 4 | Low. 
A-6 100 95 95 0. 2-0. 63 . 20 5. 6-7. 3 | High. 
A-4 85 80 55 0. 63-2. 0 16 7. 4-8 4 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 100 0. 638-2. 0 -22 6. 1-7. 3 | Low. 
A-7 100 100 100 0. 20-0. 63 . 20 5. 1-7. 3 | High. 
A-4 100 100 55 0. 63-2. 0 16 7. 3-7. 8 | Low. 
A-1 50 45 10 6. 8-20. 0 . 02 7. 4-8. 4 | Very low. 
A~4 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 . 20 6. 1-7. 8 | Moderate. 
A-6 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 .18 5. 1-6.5 | High. 
A~2 95 90 35 0. 63-2. 0 10 6. 6-8. 4 | Low. 
A-4 100 100 100 0, 63-2. 0 . 20 6. 1-7. 8 | Moderate. 
A-7 100 100 95 0. 20-0. 63 18 5. 6-6. 5 | High. 
A-4 95 90 45 0, 63-2. 0 . 16 5. 6-7. 3 | Moderate. 
A-4 100 100 80 0. 63-2. 0 . 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Low. 
A-7 95 86 60 0. 68-2, 0 .18 5. 1-6. 5 | Moderate. 
A-1 50 45 5 6, 8+20, 0 . 02 7. 4-8. 4 | Very low. 
A-4 100 95 55 0. 63-2. 0 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Moderate. 
A-6 100 100 55 0. 63-2. 0 16 7. 4-8. 4 | Moderate. 
A-2 70 65 35 6. 63-2. 0 .10 7.4-8.4 | Low. 
A-4 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 . 20 6. 1-8. 4 | Low. 
A-7 100 100 65 0. 20-0. 63 .18 5. 6-7. 3 | High. 
A-2 85 80 35 0. 63-2. 0 12 7. 4-8. 4 | Low. 
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TABLE 8.—Estimated engineering 


Classification 
Estimated Depth 
Soil series and map symbols depth to from 
water table surface Dominant USDA texture Unified 
Feet Inches 
Hicbton? RleéBwscnccutepceehienuseseetewcs 3-5 O=16 | Lots. cc 4cccececutel eases sh ste eee sce ML 
16294: | Chay lotic sao oc eek ieee te ees Ch 
24-60 |} Silty clay loam__-_--_..----------------- ch 
Hennepin’. -Hfbeecunenhoe5o4 wou esenesics More than 5 0-0 | Dotiiews ss ooee eee eebe eget ML 
(For Miami part of HfE, sec Miami | J1-60 | Sancly loam__..-.----.------------------ SM 
series.) \ 
Houghtone -Htiesstecuticnsoesseceeseeses 0-1 0-60: | Mieks.2. ceed ees bee eSe aed. wel s Pt 
Juneaus: JuUA sce oe es Gees dece ete elesies 3-5 O=Be Pista enn ooo etka lo lees ML 
34-60 | Silty clay loam___...2------------------- CL 
Kendall: (KilAvs scnecdeuo Ses eeseesslew ces 1-3 0-12) Silt loateysccoececs peewee coon see cad ML 
12-36 } Silty clay loam___-.--------------------- Cl 
36-60 | Loam-.-..------------------------------ ML 
Knowles: 
KWBijoeec coe ee sos ae eee More than 5 0-9 Silt IOAM 2wuecclce cp cbewkockdedaeeecciee 
9-28 | Silty clay loam 
28-60 | Limestone. 
KYAceectecdenseesuceceereee teases 1-3 O-F | Silt lost oo ste octet ete olen seas ML 
7-84 | Silty clay loam____-..------------------- Cl 
34-60 | Limestone. 
Lorenzo: LyB, LyC2, LzD2.._.------------ More than 5 029) | Moline scesedeungencdseetee die ecu ecesee ML 
(For Rodman part of LzD2, see Rodman O10) Clay Oates Seid Peete ee an ON CL 
series.) 19-60 | Sand and gravel__....--------.-_--------- SP-SM 
Marshs:  Mfitas2ce25 ec fhe Seed ede OS ce Set eS Sele eerie Sat teat eet ee OE re 
Characteristics variable. 
Martintow: MWeAws-2ececeecuceseedeeases 1-3 0-20 | Silt loam.--.....--_-_------ ML 
20-33 | Silty clay_.----..----------------------- CH 
33-60 | Stratified silt and clay--.-.--_.--------.- cL 
Matherton: MmA------------------------ 1-3 OF15: | Silt oaths aveeeser oes iet weet hee ee ML 
15-27 | Silty clay loam___-_----------.---------- CL 
27-36 | Sandy clay lonm____---------_---------- SC 
36-60 | Sand and gravel.....------..._-_-----.-- GP-GM 
McHenry: MpB, MpB2, MpC, MpC2_..---- More than 5 0-15 | Silt loam....--2--_-_----.--_-- eee ML 
15-35 | Clay loam_..-.------------------------- Ch. 
35-60 | Gravelly sandy loam__..-.----------.---- SM 
Metea: MuA, MuB_-.------------------- More than 5 0-25 | Loamy finesand..__-----.--.------------ SM. 
252840), (Clay OAM. 208286. l eo Soe eee | CL 
34-60 | Silt loam__-..--...--_--------_._--------- ML 
Miami: 
MvB, MxB, MxC2, MxD2, MxE2_._.___- More than 5 0-10 | Loam or sandy loam_.__.----------------- ML 
10-86 | Sandy clay loam....--.---.--.-.-------.- sc 
36-60 | Sandy loam__.-...----.--.-------------- | SM 
MwC2, MwD2, MyA, MyB, MyC, | More than 5 0-10 | Silt loam or loam_._.-...22 2222-2 eee | ML 
MyC2, 10-30 | Clay loam.-=--0 22 -e-s5<-ssseeserenesd Cis 
BO560" | whoa. = a2 oo oe ele tre ead canals sana CL 
Mundelein: MzfA---.-------------------- 1-3 OF19 SUG OAMe cot eccc Sone ett lec c Seen s ML 
11-22 | Silty clay loam._.__-----------_--------- Cl 
22-60 ;} Silt and fine sand____.-------_-------~--- ML 
Navant (Naicocectoskee veceuseewatecaect 0-1 O<7 . | Siltleatinte.224)-.ccseeco2e sbeseeeecue Mi 
7-25 | Clay loum___.___.------.--------------- CL 
25-60 | Silt clay and silty clay loam..___---------- CL 


See footnote at end of table. 
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properties of the soils—Continued 


Classification— : 2 
cee Percentage passing sieve 
Continued Available 
; Permeability water Reaction ! Shrink-swell potential 
AASTIO No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 capacity 
(4.76 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Tiches 
Taches per hour per inch of soil prt value 
A-4 100 95 55 0. 63~2, 0 18 6. 1-7.8 | Low. 
A-7 95 90 65 0. 68~2. 0 . 16 5. 6-7. 8 | Moderate. 
A-6 100 95 90 . 06-0. 20 18 7. 4-8. 4 | High. 
A-4 95 90 55 0, 63-2. 0 . 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Low. 
A-2 95 85 35 2. 0-6, 3 . 10 7. 4-8. 4 | Low. 
Ups cee Sta ea he lee 0. 63-2. 0 >. 20 5. 6-8. 4 | Low. 
A-4 100 100 95 0, 63-2. 0 22 6. 1-7.8 | Low. 
A-7 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 18 5. 6-7.3 | High. 
A-4 100 100 95 0, 63-2. 0 20 5. 6-7.3 | Low. 
A-6 95 95 90 0. 20-0. 63 18 5.6-7.3 | High. 
A-4 75 65 55 0. 63-2. 0 1S 7.4-8.4 | Low. 
A-4 100 100 95 0. 68-2. 0 . 20 §,.6-7.3 | Low. 
|, A-6 100 | 96 90 0, 63-2. 0 .18 5. 1-6.6 , High. 
A-4 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 . 22 6. 6-8. 4 | Low. 
A-7-6 ss [Liane ene- 100 90 0. 20-0. 63 . 20 6. 6-7.3 | High. 
A4, 95 85 60 0. 63-2. 0 6 5. 6-7.8 | Low. 
A-7 95 86 60 0. 68-2. 0 .18 5. 1-7.3 | Moderate. 
A-\ 50 45 5 6, 3-20. 0 . 02 7.4-8.4 | Very low. 
A-6 100 100 95 0 , 22 6. 6-8.4 | Low. 
A-7 100 100 95 0 .18 6. 6-7.3 | Tigh. 
A-7 100 100 1.00 0 18 7.4-8.4 | High. 
A-7 100 100 100 0 . 22 6.6-8.4 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 65 0 .18 5.6-8.4 > High. 
A-6 100 100 45 0 . 16 7.4-7.8 | Moderate. 
A-1 50 4.5 5 6 . 02 7.4-8.4 | Very low. 
A~4 160 100 80 0 . 20 6.1-7.8 | Low. 
A~7 95 95 65 0 .18 5. 1-7.8 | Moderate. 
A-1 90 | 85 30 10 7.4-8.4 } Low. 
A-2 100 | 100 25 6 09 6. 1-7.8 | Low. 
A-7 9% 85 65 0, 18 6. 1-7.8 | Moderate. 
A-4, 100 100 90 0 20 5. 1-7,3 | Low. 
| 
A-4 95 90 55 0. 63-2, 0 18 5, 6-7. 3 | Low. 
A-6 95 95 45 0. 63~2. 0 16 5. 0-7. 3 | Moderate. 
A-2 85 80 30 2, 0-6, 3 10 7. 4-8. 4 | Low. 
A-4 100 95 50 0. 63-2. 0 .18 6. 1-7.8 | Low. 
A-7-6 90 90 | 65 0. 63-2. 0 18 5. 1-7. 3 | Moderate, 
A-4 95 90 60 0. 63-2. 0 16 7. 4-8. 4. | Low. 
A-4 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 22 6. 1-8. 4 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 85 0. 20-0. 63 18 6, 6-8. 4. | High. 
A-4 100 100 70 0. 63-2. 0 16 7. 4-8. 4 | Low. 
A-4 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 22 6. 1-7. 8 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 90 0. 20-0. 63 18 5. 6-7. 8 | Moderate. 
A-6 100 100 95 0. 06-0. 20 16 7.4-8,4 | High. 
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TaBLe 8,.—LHstimated engineering 
Classification 
Estimated Depth 
Soil serics and map symbols depth to from 
water table surface Dominant USDA texture Unified 
Feet Jnehes 
PANES Paice ueie sn weaeieunie temee ee Q-1 O=3G)| "Muck sc c0cn eee ee etek a ce =| Pt 
36-60 | Loam, silt loam.._.-.-.-2----.-2--- 2 ee ML 
Pecatonica: PeA, PeB_.....-_--.--------- More than 5 O-18 | Sb lOs. occ wdc s ce ee dence cecn akan ML 
13-42 | Clay loam_..-.-_----------------------- CL 
42-60 | Sandy loam_.___._----.----------------- SC 
Pella* “Phisgecatoctavetocdes eeceebetesed 0-1 O=12 | Silt loamsscscanacccccedaseeieueesetedes ML 
12-42 | Silty clay loam_...-.._.--------.--.----- CH 
42-60.) Silt OM occecccosiscecsteccheeeescceus ML 
Plano: 
PsA; PsBz Ps@suc sod cecctladedecs More than 5 Q-17 | Bilt loanii2.--224- 36 seen deeencunsscuece ML 
17-45 | Silty clay loam___-______--------------- CL 
45-60 | Sandy loam__-_-__-----_-------2-- eee SC 
PGA, PUB. PiG 2 scc gee veedsudamuasesnd More than 5 0220) SiliWOsmece ea ee ee eee bee ML 
20-88 | Silty clay loam_...-.---..----------.---- L 
38-49 Miccclareetdduomes dw eeueeoewnse UL, 
49-60 | Sand and gravel__-.---..----.----------- SP-SM 
Radford! RaAcesss-a.es25--eee5 sssededee 1-3 0230) Siiloanin cote os vee eet eee deo ML 
30-60 | Silty clay loam...-..---.------------ _.| CL 
Rodman! Rs Piecwtu-c5s2cecseeseeceesese More than 5 0-11 | Gravelly loam___------_---------------- SP-5M 
11-60 | Sand and gravel..------.------_--------- SP 
Rollin? -Ru, Rvs co. ceseceenescoceueccewe 0-1 (032-|) MNCK 22. te ett e ese eee ees Pt 
82-60 | Marl snnocineceewoecccsmanneeww ecw d _.| Ml 
Sandy lake beaches: Sfb. 
All characteristics variable. 
St. Charles: 
ScA) ScBuosacecsanscntececkoseooacd More than 5 0-12 | Silt loam__....---_.---..--..-----.-.--- MIL 
12-38 | Silty clay loam__...----_----------------- CL 
38-60 | Gravelly loam____.-.--.---.-.----------- SM 
GGAM SOB hat Son oon ees eee More than 5 O-L1 | Silt loam_.....--..----- enone nee 
11-42 | Silty clay loam_._--.- 
42-49 | Gravelly sandy loam 
49-60 | Sand and gravel__-.-_.------------------ 
Saylesville: ShA, ShB__-----------------.- 3-5 0-12.) Silt loanisescs. otk se wee eee eceee cece ML 
12-29 | Silty clay..--.....--.-..----...--------- CH 
29-60 | Silty clay loam..-----------.-----.------ CL 
Sebewai: Sijeescesseseee sk eek aceidesae 0-1 0-13: [Silt loativgton cb aceuseap tes eekie ie ML 
18-29 | ‘Clay loatiiec.scs--cccscdcucecesacheceoes: CL 
29-60 | Coarse sand._.._-----__----------------- §P-SM 
Troxel: WkKAaceessecsececshecceceuhoscse 3-5 0=387 | -Silbloanivesscoohceeeecedeleeee ot togces! ML 
37-60 | Silty clay loam__-_----.-----..------.--- CL 
Weill: Wad scecsusecceunvacuccszanen ca 0-1 0-21 | Silt loam_-.-...----.-.----------------- ML 
21-60 | Muck and peat.__.---_.-----.----------- Pt 
Warsaw: Wed, WhA, WhB, WhC2__---__-- More than 4 0-15 | Silt loam or loam_.__..__---2-22---- eee ML 
16-36: | Clay loamienn.2 ese ncetesskcee ec cess CL 
36-60 | Sand and gravel._..-_...----_------------ SP-SM 
Westville: WvB2, WvC2___.--.-_.-----.-- More than 5 D-11 | BW Oni ccuseeeeeccececsdemuwedesed wo ML 
11-50 | Clay loam and loam. _2-..-.------------ sc 
50-60 | Gravelly sandy loam___--..-..----------- SM 
Wet alluvial land: Ww-___--------------- os ee a ea ee rag IO ter eee ee et aS cre antec tae 
Characteristics variable. 


! Range in pH value in the surface layer includes both limed and unlimed areas. 
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Classification— 
Continued 


Percentage passing sieve— 


Available 
Permeability water Reaction ! Shrink-swell potential 
AASTIO No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 capacity 
(4.76 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Inches 
Inches per hour per inch of soil ptt value 
Soeiea ie eee ta eee oes | ae ae St 0. 63-2, 0 >. 20 5. 5-8. 4 [Low. 
A-6 95 85 55 0. 63-2. 0 . 16 7. 4-8. 4 |Low. 
A-4. 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 20 6. 1-7. 8 | Low. 
A-6 95 80 60 0, 63-2. 0 . 18 4. 5-6. 0 | Moderate. 
A-4 90 85 45 | 0. 63-2. 0 10 7, 4-8. 4 | Low. 
A=4, 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 3» 22 6. 6-8. 4 | Low. 
Arlo Vege bee ewes 100 95 | 0. 20-0. 63 . 20 6. 6-8. 4. | High. 
Fo: ere en 100 95 0. 68-2. 0 18 7, 4-8. 4 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 100 0. 638-2. 0 . 22 6, 1-7. 3 | Moderate. 
A-7 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 20 5, 6-6.5 | High. 
A-4 100 95 40 0. 63-2. 0 10 7.4-8.4 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 » 22 5, 6-7. 3 | Low. 
A-7 100 100 90) |aneGecesedec a2 .18 5. 1-7.3 | High. 
A~4 100 85 60 0. 63-2. 0 18 6. 5-7. 3 | Low. 
A-] 50 45 5 6. 3-20. 0 02 7. 4-8. 4 | Very low. 
A-4 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 . 22 6. 1-7. 3 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 100 0. 20-0. 63 18 5. 6-7. 3 | Moderate. 
A-3 80 75 10 6. 0-20. 0 . 04 5. 6-7. 3 | Very low. 
A-1 50 45 <5 > 20. 0 . 02 7.4-8. 4 | Very low. 
Vebcu eee lana Acememooteslosasedecet at eeewore es 0. 63-2. 0 >. 20 5, 5-8. 4 | Moderate. 
A-4. 100 90 85 0. 63-2. 0 18 Calearcous | Low, 
A-4: 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 . 20 5. 6-7. 3 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 95 0. 63-2, 0 . 20 5. 5-7. 3 | High, 
A-4 75 70 40 0, 63-2. 0 10 7. 4-84 | Low. 
A-4 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 . 20 5, 6-7. 3 | Low. 
A-7 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 .18 5, 1-6. 5 | High. 
A-2 75 70 30 0. 63-2. 0 . 08 7, 8-7. 8 | Low. 
A-} 50 45 5 6. 3-20. 0 . 02 7, 4-8. 4. | Very low. 
A-4 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 . 20 6, 1-7.8 | Low. 
A-7 100 100 90 0. 20-0. 63 16 5. 6-7. 3 | High. 
A-6 100 100 95 0. 06-0. 20 16 7. 4-84 | High. 
A-6 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 20 6. 1-7. 8 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 95 0, 63-2. 0 18 6. 1-8. 4 | High. 
A-1 100 95 | 5 > 20. 0 . 02 7. 4-8 4 | Very low. 
A-4 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 . 22 6. 1-7. 8 | Low. 
A-6 100 100 100 0. 63-2. 0 20 5. 6-7. 4 | High. 
A-4 100 160 90 0. 63-2, 0 . 22 6. 1-7. 8 | Low. 
Rice meeeeG eee | Supeees sila pieideewec wmeganidoanac 0. 63-2. 0 . 20 6. 1-7. 8 | Low. 
A-4. 100 100 80 0. 63-2. 0 . 20 6. 1-7. 3 | Low. 
A-7 95 85 65 0. 63-2. 0 18 5. 1-6. 5 | Moderate. 
A-1 50 40 5 6. 3-20. 0 . 02 7. 4-8. 4 | Very low. 
A-4 100 100 95 0. 63-2. 0 . 20 6. 1-7. 8 | Low. 
A-6 95 85 45 0. 63-2. 0 . 16 6. 1-7. 8 | Moderate. 
i A-4 90 70 40 2, 0-6. 3 10 7. 4-8. 4 | Low. 
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TABLE 9.—Fingineering interpretations 


Soil series and map symbols 


Soil features affeeting— 


Farm ponds 


Reservoirs 


Embankments 


ACHOU MME Abecce sc enunscueucesesvennueeeneues 
Alluvinlands AMtieoL4 seo52 este gece e cet Sehe oe 
PUI PE sion ceed eu be oe erwee Geese cees 
Boyer; BoB BpG2c2 -cereS teseecen neue suede sees 


Caseo: CeB2, CeC?2, CeD2, CfC3, CFD3, CkKD2, CIC2, 
CrD2, CrE2. 
For Fox part of CkD2 and CIC2, see Fox series. 
For Rodman part of CrD2 and CrE2, see Rod- 
man series. 


Clieleese “Cie Cth cued She eeGeaion eee ecesees ta 
CONO00S “COWeuccceagauernaneunGawecenseudseneues: 
Conover! CyA ses. cucaeslosecsdecacoeneseswes cess 
Nedee Dds, DC Buckdacdd de dew decdeebosacseeees es 
(Oparanier Dived ick ucsdaveuksesensseadeseacesceae 


Flagg 
Poa, POBsc22-cneesesceesedeeesGeusecesceeceemss 
FAs SS ee oe oe eee 
Tox 
Pitey PIG Qos 25 an Sie a eee eS eE See 


FOB, FoC2; EsAyFsB, PsG2i0.2....c4 cccecesedecse 


Griswold: 


Ose, 46Ge) Gs Oive cco cexeeseeuawses 


Pervious; high water table; 
suitable for dugout ponds. 


Pervious....-.-..----.-.---.--- 


Pervious to semipervious; high 
water table; suitable for dug- 
out ponds; sides of ponds very 
unstable when saturated. 

Pervious to semipervious 


Pervious to semipervious—-—---- 


Pervious to semipervious; high 
water table; suitable for 
dugout ponds. 


Pervious to semipervious- —--_-- 


Pervious to semipervious_.----. 


Pervious to semipervious__----- 


Pervious; bottom needs to be 
scarified and compacted. 


Pervious to semipervious-_-—__- 


Pervious to semipervious..--.-- 


Pervious to semipervious--.---- 


Pervious; organic surface has low stability 
but can be used in low embankments; 
substratam has high stability but is sus- 
ceptible to piping. 

Texture varies; onsite investigation needed _ 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
high stability and low shrink-swell poten- 
tial; substratum has low stability and 
high shrink-swell potential, 

Pervious to semipervious; high stability; 
low shrink-swell potential; susceptible to 
piping. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum hag high stability; 
low shrink-swell potential. 


High stability; low shrink-swell potential; 
susceptible to piping. 


Semipervious to impervious; low stability; 
moderate to low shrink-swell potential; 
susceptible to piping. 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum has high stability 
nnd low shrink-swell potential. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum hashigh stability 
and low shrink-swell potential. 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum has high stability 
and low shrink-swell potential. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and medium shrink- 
swell potential; substratum has high 
stability and low shrink-swell potential. 


Semipervious to pervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum has high stability 
and low shrink-swell potential. 

Semipervious to impervious; medium 
stability; high shrink-swell potential. 


Semipervious; high stability; low shrink- 
swell potential. 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum has high stability 
and low shrink-swell potential. 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
low to medium stability and high shrink- 
swell potential; substratum has high 
stability and Jow shrink-swell potential; 
stony in places. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 

| medium stability and moderate shrink- 

swell potential; substratum has high 
stability and low shrink-swell potential. 
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Agricultural drainage 


Irrigation 


erraces a iversions 
ae and d 


Grassed waterways 


Moderate permeability; sub- 


stratum generally unstable; 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


ibject to overflow. ___.___.---_ 
ow permeability; seasonal high 
water table; surface or suh- 
surface drainage feasible. 


atural drainage is excessive. _—_ 


Natural drainage is adequate____ 


Natural drainage is excessive. —__ 


igh water table; substratum 
generally unstable: surface and 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


Seasonal high water table; 


surface and subsurface 
drainage feasible. 


atural drainage jis adequate. .-—. 


igh water table; surface and 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


Moderately slow permeability; 


seasonal high water table; 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


atural drainage is adequate. __- 


Moderately slow permeability; 


seasonal high water table; 
subsurface drainage feasible. 
atural drainage is adequate .-- 


Natural drainage is adequate____ 


Natural drainage is adequate. ___ 


Moderately slow permeability; 


seasonal high water table; 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


High aviilable water capacity; 
poorly drained; wind erosion 
hazard, 


Subjeet to overflow___..----__- 


Tigh available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; some- 
what poorly drained. 


Moderate available water 
capacity ; deep soil; rapid 
intake rate. 

Moderate available water 
capacity; moderate intake 
rate; level to sloping. 


Low available water capacity; 
rapid intake rate; wind 
erosion hazard. 

Tigh available water capacity; 
deep soil; moderate intake 
rate; poorly drained. 


High available water capacity ; 
moderate intake rate; some- 
what poorly drained, 


High available water capacity ; 
deep soil; moderate intake 
rate; nearly level to sloping. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; 
poorly drained. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; 
somewhat poorly drained. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; slopes 
are erodible, 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; 
somewhat poorly drained. 

Moderate available water 
capacity; moderate intake 
rate; sand and gravel ata 
depth of 24 to 42 inches. 

Moderate available water 
capacity; moderate intake 
rate; sand and gravel at a 
depth of 24 to 42 inches. 


High available water eapaciiy; 
moderate intake rate; nearly 
level to sloping. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; nearly 
level. 


Unstable material; practices 
generally not applicable. 

Subject to overflow_.---_._._.- 

Wetness may hinder con- 
struction. 

Sandy material; difficult to 
vegetiate and stabilize. 


Less than 2 feet to sand and 
gravel. 


Sandy material; diffleult to 
vegetate and stabilize. 


Low stability in substratum ; 
highly erodible. 


Wetness may hinder construc- 
tion. 


Few or no limitations. .-_..-__- 


Wetness may hinder construe- 
tion of diversions. 


Wetness may hinder construc- 
tion. 


No major limitations_.-....-__- 


Wetness may hinder construc- 
tion. 


Sand and gravel at a depth of 
24 to 42 inches. 


Sand and gravel at a depth 
of 24 to 42 inches. 


Sandy loam substratum has 
low stability and is highly 
crodible. 


Wetness may hinder construc- 
tion of diversions. 


Poorly drained; wind erosion 
hazard. 


Practices generally not 
applicable. 
Slopes are erodible. 


Erodible; droughty; diffleult 
to vegetate and stabilize. 


Erodible on slopes; droughty; 
less than 2 feet to sand 
and gravel. 


Erodible; droughty; diffieult 
to vegetate and stabilize. 


Poorly drained; nearly level. 


Slopes are crodible. 


Slopes are erodible. 


Practices generally not 
applicable. 


No major limitations. 


Slopes are erodible. 


No major limitations. 


Slopes are erodible. 


Slopes are erodible. 


Slopes are erodible. 


No major limitations. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 9.—Engineering interpretations 


Soil series and map symbols 


Hebron: 


Hennepin: 


He Ben wcteeetecde betes edo adkeneedcs 


Pipe wseet a eeeee Sc che eeesceciosais 


For Miami part of this unit, see Miami series. 


Houghton: 


Juneau: Jud 


Kendall: KIA 


Knowles: 


tect cheese owe eciiecteycecs eee erases 


Lorenzo: LyB, LyC2, LzD2..--.--------------------- 
For Rodman part of LzD2, see Rodman series. 


Marsh? (Mt 45.2-- ieee uae secedcosseicotesseecessce 


Martinton 


MGAcesceseesseseeenseseseesssesseessss 


Matherton: MmA..cesc2c-2-e2 eee ote ee eee ces 


McHenry: 


MpB, MpB2, MpC, MpC2......-.-------- 


Metéa® MuAs MUBe os cos ceevccincecckeeescccecsccos 


Miami: 


MvB--- 


MwC2, 


MwD2, MyA, MyB, MyC, MyC2 


MxB, MxC2, MxO2, MxE2...:-------+----------+ 


Mundelein: MzfA____..-.------------------ Detaceae 


DOAN edi oe eta te wand See ase eh eeneagegaa es 


Palms: Pa 


Soil features affecting— 


Farm ponds 


Reservoirs 


Embankments 


Pervious to semipervious___--~- 
Pervious to semipervious_------ 


Pervious; high water table; 
suitable for dugout ponds; 
flotation of organic material 
may occur. 

Pervious to semipervious.__--.- 


Pervious to semipervious.-___-- 


Pervious to semipervious--_-.-.- 


Pervious to semipervious above 
bedrock. 


Pervious to semipervious_~_~—~- 


VET Oi nccas enews deco c eben 


Semipervious.- .-- 


Pervious to semipervious_ .----- 


Pervious to semipervious.-...-- 


POtVi0USsc oe pet Seeeseettoesce 


Pervious to semipervious.-----. 


Pervious to semipervious__---~- 


Pervious to semipervious_-_-.---- 


Pervious to semiporvious_ ~~~ -- 


Pervious to semipervious; 
high water table; suitable 
for dugout ponds. 

Pervious; high water table; 
suitable for dugout ponds; 
suitable for reservoirs if 
organic material is removed. 


Semipervious to impervious; low stability; 
moderate shrink-swell potential. 


Semipervious to impervious; medium sta- 
bility; low shrink-swell potential; stony in 
some areas. 

Pervious; low stability; may be used for 
low embankments. 


Semipervious; medium stability; moderate 
shrink-swell potential. 


Semipervious to impervious; medium sta- 
bility; high shrink-swell potential; stony 
in places, 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and moderate shrink- 
swell potential; limestone bedrock at 
depth of 24 to 4.0 inches. 

Semipervious to impervious above bedrock; 
medium stability; high shrink-swell po- 
tential; bedrock at depth of less than 
42 inches, 

Semipervious to impervious; high stability; 
low shrink-swell potential; stony in places. 


VETO Gccunacerwan Gace eetenee nce eeeseue 


Impervious; medium to low stability; high 
shrink-swell potential; sandy layers, if 
present in substratum, are susceptible 
to piping. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum has high stability | 
and low shrink-swell potential. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and moderate shrink- 
swell potential; substratum has high 
stability and low shrink-swell potential. 

Semipervious; subsoil has moderate stability 
and low shrink-swell potential; clayey 
substratum has medium stability and 
high shrink-swell potential, 


Semipervious to impervious--__.---------- 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink- 
swell potential; substratum has medium 
stability and low shrink-swell potential. 

Semipervious to impervious; high stability; 
low shrink-swell potential; stony in 
places. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and moderate shrink- 
swell potential; substratum has low stia- 
bility and low shrink-swell potential; 
susceptible to piping. 

Semipervious to impervious; medium to 
low stability; high shrink-swell potential. 


Pervious; organic material has low sta- 
bility; may be used for low embankments. 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Agricultural drainage 


Irrigation 


Terraces and diversions 


Natural drainage is adequate. __ 
Natural drainage is adequate. -- 


Moderate permeability; high 
water table; surface or sub- 
surface drainage feasible. 


Natural drainage is adequate. -__- 


Moderately permeable; 
seasonal high water table; 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


Natural drainage is adequate __.__ 


Moderately slow permeability; 
seasonal high water table; 
surface drainage feasible. 


Natural drainage ig adequate... _- 


Drainage generally not feasible. __ 


Moderately slow permeable; 
seasonal high water table; 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


| Moderately permeable; seasonal 


high water table; surface or 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


Natural drainage is adequate... - 


Natural drainage is adequate..__- 


Natural drainage is adequate____- 


Natural drainage is adequate.__- 


Natural drainage is adequate 


Moderately slow permeability; 
seasonal high water table; 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


Slow permeability; high water 
table; surface and subsurface 
drainage feasible. 
Moderately permeable; high 
water table; surface and 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


Eligh available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; 
clayey subsoil. 

Steep slopes; shallow soil..---_- 


Very high available water 
capacity; deep soil; rapid 
intake rate; wind crosion 
hazard; poorly drained. 

High available water capacity ; 
deep soil; moderate intake 
rate. 

High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; some- 
what poorly drained. 


Moderate available water ea- 
pacity; moderate intake rate; 
limestone bedrock at a depth 
of 24 to 40 inches. 

Seasonal high water table; mod- 
erate intake rate; limestone 
bedrock at a depth of 24 to 
40 inches, 

Low available water capacity; 
thin soil; sand and gravel at 
a depth of less than 2 feet. 


High water table; generally not 
feasible to drain. 

High available water capacity; 
seasonal high water table; 
moderate intake rate. 


Moderate available water ca- 
pacity; moderate intake rate; 
somewhat poorly drained. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; sloping. 


Moderate available water ca- 
pe rapid intake rate; 
evel to sloping. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; sloping 
to steep. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; sloping 
to steep. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; 
sloping to steep. 


| High available water capacity; 


moderate intake rate; 
somewhat poorly drained. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; poorly 
drained. 
Very high available water 
capacity; rapid intake rate; 
hazard of wind erosion; 


Clayey subsoil; construc- 
tion may be difficult. 


Shallow soil; steep slopes; difh- 
cult to stabilize. 


Unstable material; practices 
generally not applicable. 


No major limitations._-.-_-.__- 


Wetness may hinder construc- 
tion. 


Limestone bedrock at a depth 
of 24 to 40 inches. 


Wetness may hinder construc- 
tion; limestone bedrock at a 
depth of 24 to 40 inches. 


Less than 2 feet to sand and 
gravel. 


Not applicable......---- 22... 


Wetness may hinder construc- 
t y 
tion. 


Sand and gravel at a depth of 
24 to 40 inches. 


Sandy loam substratum; 
sloping. 


Sandy material is difficult to 
stabilize and to vegetate. 


Highly calcareous; loamy sub- 
stratum ata depth of 24 to 
40 inches. 


Highly calcareous; loamy sub- 
stratum at a depth of 24 to 
40 inches. 


Highly caleareous; loamy 
substratum at a depth of 
24 to 40 inches. 

Wetness may hinder 
construction. 


Wetness may hinder 
construction. 


Unstable material; practices 
generally not applicable. 


Grassed waterways 


No major limitations. 

Slopes are erodible; difficult 
to stabilize and vegetate. 

Practices generally not 
applicable. 


No major limitations. 


No major limitations. 


Slopes are erodible. 


No major limitations. 


Droughty; slopes are erod- 
ible; difficult to establish 
good cover. 

Not applicable. 


No major limitations. 


No major limitations. 


Slopes are erodible. 


Slopes are crodible. 


Slopes are erodible; difficult 
to establish vegetation on 
steeper slopes. 


Slopes are erodible; difficult 
to establish vegetation on 
steeper slopes. 


Slopes are erodible; difficult 
to establish vegetation on 


steeper slopes. 
No major limitations. 


Generally not applicable. 


Generally not applicable. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 9.—Engineering interpretations 


Soil series and map symbols 


Soil features affecting— 


Farm ponds 


Reservoirs 


Embankments 


Pecatonica: PéA, PeBscocccucee teu ce us Saeco eek en 


Pella: Ph 


Plano: 


PSA: PSB. PSG Se oor e cet cee ee osha ee 


PtA, PtB, PtC2 


Radford: RaA 


SOA, MGBoesecc. Haast ccd seeecebee chosen cl bes 


Sed, Se Birecoesesieencet ieee eee eee cekow. 


Sandy lake beaches: Sfb_--..--.-----------~-------- 
Saylesville: ShA, ShB 


Sehewa: Sm 


Warsaw: WeA, WhA, WhB, WhC2_.___------_~-.__- 


Westville: WvB2, WyC2__._._--.---- +o 


Wet alluvial land: Ww _------------..-------------- 


Pervious to semipervious. --__ 


Pervious to semipervious; 
high water table; suitable for 
dugout ponds. 


Pervious to semipervious_._____ 


Pervious to semipervious...__.- 


Pervious to semipervious_--_.-- 


Very pervious; too porous to 
hold water. 


Pervious; high water table; 
suitable for dugout ponds; 
suitable for reservoirs if 
organic material is removed. 


Pervious to cemipervious; 
bottom may need to be 
compacted. 


Very pervious; level of water 
table governed by level of 
water in lake. 

Semipervious.-..-.--.-------- 


Pervious to semipervious; high 
water table. 

Pervious to semipervious------- 

Pervious to semipervious; high 
water table; suitable for 
dugout ponds. 


Pervious to semipervious_------ 


Pervious to semipervious..----- 


Texture varies...------------- 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum has high stability 
and low shrink-swell potential. 

Semipervious to impervious; medium sta- 
bility; high shrink-swell potential; sus- 
ceptible to piping. 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
low to medium stability anc high shrink- 
swell potential; substratum has high sta- 
bility and low shrink-swell potential; 
stony in places. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum has high stability 
and low shrink-swell potential. 

Semipervious; medium © stability; high 
shrink-swell potential. 


Pervious; high stability; low shrink-swell 
potential. 


Pervious; low stability for both marl and 
organic material; suitable only for low 
embankments. 


Semipervious to impervious; medium sta- | 
bility; moderate shrink-swell potential. 


Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum hag high stability 
and low shrink-swell potential. 

Very pervious; high stability; low shrink- 
swell potential, 


Impervious; medium to low stability; high 
shrink-swell potential; sandy layers in 
substratum susceptible to piping. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium stability and moderate shrink- 
swell potential; substratum has high 
stability and low shrink-swell potential. 

Semipervious to impervious; medium sta- 
bility; moderate shrink-swell potential. 

Pervious to impervious; mineral material 
has medium stability and high shrink- 
swell potential; organic material has low 
stability. 

Semipervious to impervious; subsoil has 
medium. stability and high shrink-swell 
potential; substratum has high stability 
and low shrink-swell potential, 

Semipervious to impervious; moderate 
shrink-swell potential; subsoil has medi- 
um stability; substratum has high stu- 
bility. 

Texture varies; onsite investigation needed. 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Agricultural drainage Trrigation Terraces and diversions Grassed waterways 


Natural drainage is adequate ___ 


Moderately slow permenbility; 
high water table; surface and 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


Natural drainage is adequate. __- 


Natural drainage is adequate_..- 


Moderately slow permeability; 
high water table; surface and 
subsurface drainage feasible. 

Natural drainage is excessive 


Moderate permeability; high 
water table; surface and 
subsurface drainage feasible. 


Natural drainage is adequate. __ 


Natural drainage is adequate_-~_ 


Natural drainage is excessive... 
Natural drainage is adequate_--- 


Moderate permeability; high 
water table; surface and sub- 
surface drainage feasible. 


Natural drainage is adequate. -—-. 


Moderate permeability; high 
water table; subject to 
flooding; surface and sub- 
surface drainage feasible. 

Natural drainage is adequate. -—-- 


Natural drainage is adequate. -—- 


Subjeet to frequent flooding; 
high water table; generally 
not feasible to drain. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate infake rate; nearly 
level to sloping. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intuke rate; poorly 
drained, 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; nearly 
level to sloping. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; nearly 
level to sloping. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; 
somewhut poorly drained to 
poorly drained. 

Low available water capacity; 
thin soil; rapid intake rate; 
sloping to steep. 

Very high available water 
capacity; rapid intake rate; 
hazard of wind erosion; 
poorly drained. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; nearly 
level to sloping. 

High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; nearly 
level to sloping. 


Hazard of wind erosion is 
severe; low water-holding 
capacity. 

Moderately slow permeability; 
moderate intake rate; nearly 
level to sloping. 

Moderate available water 
capacity; moderate intake 
rate; poorly drained. 


High available water capacity; 
moderate intake rate; deep soil. 

Very high available water 
capacity; moderate intake 
rate; subjeet to flooding; 
poorly drained. 

Moderate available water 
capacity; moderate intake 
rate; nearly level to sloping. 


High available water expacity ; 
moderate intake rate; sloping. 


Poorly drained; subject to 
flooding. 


No major Jimitations 


Wetness may hinder 
construction. 


No major limitations 


No major limitations 


Wetness may hinder 
construction. 


Less than 18 inches to sand and 
gravel. 


Unstable material; practices 
generally not applicable. 


Practices generally not appli- 
cable. 


Clayey substratum may hinder 
construction, 


Sand and gravel at a depth of 
20 to 40 inches; wetness may 
hinder construction. 

No major limitations__..2.2 2 _ 

Substratum is unstable 
material; wetness may 
hinder construction, 


Sand and gravel at a depth 
of 24 to 42 inches. 


No major limitations....._.____ 


Practices generally not 
applicable. 


Slopes are erodible. 


Practices gencrally not 


applicable. 


Slopes are erodible. 


Slopes are crodible. 


Practices generally not 
applicable. 


Slopes are erodible; difficult 


to establish good 

vegetative cover. 
Practices generally not 

applicable. 


Slopes are erodible. 


Slopes are erodible. 


Practices generally not 
applicable. 


Slopes are crodible. 


Practices generally not 
applicable. 


No major limitations. 
Practices generally not 


applicable, 


Slopes are erodible. 


Slopes are erodible, 


Practices generally not 
applicable, 
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TABLE 10.—Engineering interpretations 


Soil series and map symbols 


Suitability as 


a souree of — 


Topsoil 


Sand and gravel 


Adrian: Ac 


Alluvial land: Antes s2s.2.-ecseecsec-see 
Agtalan: AzgAmsciceccceceseeisteccesses 
Boyer: BpB, BpC2..-....2----scesssess- 
Caseo: CeB2, CeC2, CeD2, CfC3, CfD3, | 


CkD2, CIC2, CrD2, CrE2. 
For Fox part. of CkD2 and CIC2. sec 
Fox series. For Rodman part of CrD2 
and CrE2, see Rodman series. 


Chelsen: Cte, Cth ee oncuecscewseces =2 
Colwood: Cw. _---~----------- eat sees! 
Conover! CyAcessou ce neeeeeswcestcesdee 
Dedger DdAj. Wd Besse sees et salees ae eee 


Drummer: Dt 


Elburn: EbA, EgA 


Fox: FmB, FmC2, FoB, FoC2, FsA, FsB, 
FsC2. 


Griswold: 
GsB, GsC2, GsD2 


Hebron: 


See footnote at end of table. 


Poor: erodible; oxidizes readily 


Surface layer fair to good. Subsoil poor: 
varies in texture and contains gravel in 
places. 

Surface layer good. Subsoil fair to poor: 
clayey in lower part. 


Unsuitable: subsoil is thin over sand and 
gravel; erodible. 


Surface layer good: thin. Subsoil poor to 


| unsuitable: clayey; thin over gravel. 


Unsuitable: droughty 


Surface layer good. Subsoil fair: stratified 
with sand lenses; high water table. 


Surface layer good. Subsoil fair to poor: 
lower part contains gravel in places. 


Surface layer good. Subsoil poor to un- 
suitable: clayey. 


Surface layer good: thiek. Subsoil fair to 
poor: high water table. 


thick; dark colored. 


Surface Jayer good: 
thick. 


Subsoil fair to poor: 


Surface layer good. Subsoil fair to poor: 
lower part is clayey in places. 


Surface layer good. Subsoil fair to poor: 
lower part is somewhat clayey in places. 


Surface layer fair, Subsoil poor: lower part 
contains gravel and is droughty in many 
places. 


Surface layer good. Subsoil fair to poor: | 
lower part contains pebbles in places. 


Surface layer good. Subsoil fair to poor: 
lower part contains gravel in places. 


Surface layer good. Subsoil fair to poor: 
lower part is clayey in places. 


Fair: underlying sand varies greatly and 
contains fines in many places; high water 
hable hinders excavation. 


Unsuitable: varies in texture and contains 
considerable fines. 
Unsuitable 


Fair to good: poorly graded sand; some 
pockets of gravel. 


Good: substratum contains poorly graced, 
stratified sand and gravel. 


Good: substratum contains poorly graded 
sand; bands of fine-textured material in 
places. 

Poor: substratum has layers of poorly 
graded fine sand and a few lenses of silt 
and clay in places. 


Poor: substratum has pockets of well- 
graded sand and gravel in places. 


Poor: substratum has pockets of well- 
graded sand and gravel at depths of 
more than 24: inches. 


Good: substratum consists of poorly grad- 
ed stratified sand and gravel; high water 
table hinders excavation. 

Unsuitable 


Poor: substratum has pockets of well- 
graded sand and gravel in places. 


Poor: substratum hag pockets of well- 
graded sand and gravel in places. 


Good: substratum contains poorly graded, 
stratified sand and gravel. 


Fair to poor: substratum has pockets of 
well-graded sand and gravel in places. 


Poor: substratum has pockets of well- 
graded sand and gravel in places. 


Unsuitable: subsoil contains thin layers of 
sand and gravel in places. 
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Degree and kind of limitation for— 


Corrosion potential 


Highway subgrade ! 


Foundations for low buildings ! 


Metal 


Concrete 


Very severe: 


Severe: 


low stability when wet. 
Moderate in subsoil: 


stratum: 
tent. 
Slight: 


stable under wheel Joad unless moist. 
Very severe in subsoil: 

tential; elastic. Slight in substratum: 

stability at any moisture content, 


Slight in substratum: 


pavement when confined. 
Very severe in subsoil: 


stratum if properly compacted. 


Very severe in subsoil: 


potential; high stability when wet. 
Severe in subsoil: 


in substratum: 
swell potential. 
Very severe in subsoil: 


high stability under whecl loads. 
Severe in subsoil: 


Slight in substratum: 
shrink-swell potential. 
Severe in subsoil: somewhat elastic; 
jlow shrink-swell potential; high 
when wet. 
Severe in subsoil: 


when wet. 
Moderate in subsoil: 


tent. 
Severe in subsoil: 


substratum: 
potential. 
Severe in subsoil: moderate 
Moderate in substratum: 
potential; high stability when wet. 


stratum: 


organic soil material. ._-...--.- Very severe: 


extreme variations in texture; un- 
stuble at any moisture content; has very 


has high stability and | 
good bearing capacity. Very severe in sub- 
unstable at high moisture con- 


subsoil needs proper compaction; has 
low shrink-swell potential. Substratum un- 


high shrink-swell po- 


unstable under wheel 
loads unless moist; suitable for all types of 


moderate shrink-swell 
potential; poor bearing capacity when wet; 
unstable on slopes. Slight to fair in sub- 


high shrink-swell po- 
tential; poor bearing capacity when wet. 
Moderate in substratum; low shrink-swell 


high shrink-swell potential; 
poor bearing capacity when wet. Moderate 
high stability; low shrink- 


high shrink-swel! po- 
tential; medium stability at high moisture 
content, Slight in substratum when drained; 


medium shrink-swell po- 
tential; poor bearing capacity when wet. 
high stability; low 


shrink-swell potential. Slight in substratum: 
stability 


somewhat elastic; high 
shrink-swell potential. Slight in substratum: | 
low shrink-swell potential; high stability 


good bearing capacity 
when properly compacted. Slight in sub- 
stratum: high stability at any moisture con- 


high shrink-swell potential; 
poor bearing capacity when wet. Slight in 
high stability; low shrink-swell 


shrink-swell 
potential; poor bearing capacity when wet. 
low shrink-swell 


Severe in subsoil: low stability and poor bearing 
capacity when wet. Very severe in sub- 
unstable at high moisture content. 


high compressibility; unde- 
sirable construction characteristics. 


Severe: may liquefy and flow; highly sus- 
ceptible to frost heave. 


Very severe: high shrink-swell potential; 
high compressibility; poor shear strength; 
seasonal high water table or seepage, or 
both. 

Slight: very low compressibility; good 
shear strength; good bearing capacity. 


Slight: very low compressibility; low 
shrink-swell potential; good — shear 
strength. 

Slight: very low compressibility; good 


shear strength; good bearing capacity. 


Severe: moderate shrink-swell potential; 
may flow when saturated; fairly low 
compressibility; susceptible to frost 
heave; poor bearing capacity on thaw- 
ing; high water table most of the year. 

Slight: low compressibility; fair shear 
strength; fair to good bearing capacity. 


Slight: low compressibility; fair shear 
strength; moderately good bearing ca- 
pacity, 


Severe: very low compressibility; low 
shrink-swell potential; good shear 
strength; high watcr table most of the 
year, 

Slight: good bearing capacity; good shear 
strength; low compressibility. 


Slight: good to fair shear strength; low 
compressibility; may liquefy and flow if 
worked while wet. 


Slight: good to fair shear strength; low 
compressibility; may liquefy and flow if 
worked while wet. 


Slight: very low 
shrink-swell potential; 
strength. 


good — shear 


Slight to moderate: low compressibility; 
good to fair shear strength. 


Slight: low compressibility; fair shear 
strength; fair to good bearing capacity. 


Very severe: high shrink-swell potential; 
high compressibility; peor shear strength. 


compressibility; low | 


High in organic 
soil material; 
moderate in 
sand. 


Moderate__--__--- 


Hign where re- 
action is below 
pF 4.5; low 
where reaction 
is above 5.5. 

Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


| Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 


Low. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 10.—Lnginecering interpretations 


Soil series and map symbols 


Suitability as a source of — 


Topsoil 


Sand and gravel 


Hennepin: : 
For Miami part of this unit, see Miami 
series. 


Houghton: Ht..--.--------------------- 


Juneau: 


Kondalls: ‘KlAswcucoecpeecete eh cebemees 


Knowles: 


Lorenzo: LyB, LyC2, LzD2_..-_-__------- 
For Rodman part of LzD2, see Rodman 


series. 
Maree Milo ccceccceessececeeeee ee eenne 


Martinton: 


Matherton: 


MeHenry: MpB, MpB2, MpC, MpC2___-- 


Metea: MuA, MuB__-..---------------- 


Miami: 
MvB, MxB, MxC2, MxD2, MxE2, MyA, 
MyB, MyC, MyC2. 


NwO2, MwOdi cu peesesnedscdecnsunees 


Mundelein: MzfAL_.------------------- 
Niiwarit:- Nei ci kook eel Soe lace ceeewe se 
Panis: Paocouceewobedteeceseemenelnees 


See footnote at end of table, 


Surface layer fair: very thin. Subsoil poor: 
thin; lower part contains gravel. 


Surface layer poor: erodible; oxidizes 
readily. 


Surface layer good: thick. Subsoil fair to 
poor: clayey in places. 


Surface layer good. Subsoil poor: clayey; 
moderately thick; seasonal high water 


table, 

Surface layer good. Subsoil poor: thin 
over bedrock. 

Surface layer good. Subsoil poor: thin 


over bedrock. 


| Surface layer good: dark colored; thin. 
Subsoil poor to unsuitable: clayey; thin 
over gravel. 

Unsuitable.o 22 2scecee eee petewedeeees se 


thick; dark colored. 
Subsoil fair to poor: somewhat clayey. 

Surface layer good. Subsoil poor: lower 
part contains gravel and is droughty in 
many places; seasonal high water table. 


Surface layer good: 


Surface layer good. Subsoil poor: lower 


part sandy in places. 


Surface layer and upper part of subsoil 
unsuitable: droughty. 


Surface layer fair: thin. Subsoil fair fo 
poor: lower part is droughty in many 
places. 

Surface layer good. Subsoil poor: 
part contains gravel in places. 


lower 


Surface layer good. Subsoil fair to poor: 
seasonal high water table. 


thick; dark colored. 


Surface layer good: 
high water table. 


Subsoil fair to poor: 


Surface erodible; oxidizes 


readily. 


layer poor: 


Poor: substratum has pockets of well- 
graded sand and gravel in places; steep. 


UiNSttablee sox jects ete eee coco tees 


Poor: substratum has pockets of sand and 
gravel in places. 


Poor: substratum has pockets of well- | 
graded sand and gravel in places; sea- 
sonal high water table. 


Unsuitable: bedrock at a depth of less 
than 42 inches. 


Unsuitable: bedrock at a depth of less 
than 42 inches. 


Good: substratum contains poorly graced, 
stratified sard and gravel. 


Unisitisblécscecccu sees scustaneeseeceeese. 
Unsuitable:  silf and celay_...-.----------- 
Good: substratum contains poorly graded, 


stratified sand and gravel; seasonal high 
water table. 


Poor: substratum has pockets of well- 
graded sand and gravel in places. 


Poor: lower part of subsoil and sub- 


stratum consists of silt and clay. 


Fair to poor: substratum has pockets of 
well-graded sand and gravel in places. 


Poor: substratum has pockets of well- 
graded sand and gravel. 


Poor: substratum contains poorly graded 
fine sand and layers of silt in places; 
seasonal high water table. 


Unsuitable: subsoil has thin layers of sand | 


and gravel in places. | 


Wisiitablet: 3.222 ecech ee Seo eed i 


for nonfarm uses—Continued 
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Degree and kind of limitation for— 


Corrosion potential 


Highway subgrade ! Foundations for low buildings ! Metal Conerete 

Moderate in subsoil: very thin if present. | Slight to moderate: low compressibility; | Moderate.____.-..- Low. 
Moderate in substratum: low shrink-swell | . fair shear strength; good bearing . 
potential; medium stability when wet. capacity; steepness. 

Very severe: organic soil material___....-.____ Very severe: high compressibility; unde- | High... -....22- High where plL 

sirable construction characteristics. is below 5.5; 
low where plI 
is above 5.5. 

Very severe in subsoil: moderate shrink- | Slight to moderate: low compressibility; | High_..__.______- Low. 
swell potential; poor bearing capacity when easy to compact; may liquefy if worked 
wet. Moderate in substratum: moderate when wet; fair shear strength. 
shrink-swell potential; medium stability 
when wet. 

Very severe in subsoil: high shrink-swell | Slight: low compressibility; good bearing | High._.._..--.--- Low. 

otential; poor bearing capacity when wet. capacity; good to fair shear strength; 
Moderate in substratum: low shrink-swell may flow if saturated during excavation. 
potential; medium stability when wet. 

Moderate to severe in subsoil: moderate | Slight where footings rest on limestone | Low to modcrate_-| Low: bedrock 
shrink-swell potential; poor bearing capacity bedrock. in places pre- 
when wet. Slight in substratum: limestone vents excava- 
bedrock. tion. 

Very severe in subsoil: high shrink-swell | Slight where footings rest on limestone | High__.-.-.-..--- Low: bedrock 
potential; medium stability at high mois- bedrock. | in places is an 
ture content. Slight in substratum: lime- excavation 
stone bedrock. problem. 

Severe in subsoil: moderate shrink-swell po- | Slight: low compressibility; low shrink- | Low____________- Low. 
tential; elastic. Slight in substratum: high swell potential; good shear strength. 
stability at any moisture content. 

Very severe: high water table; ponded most | Very severe: high water table; ponded | High__..___....._) High where pF is 
of the year. most of the year. below 5.5; low 

where pI is 
above 5.5. 

Very severe: highly elastic; high shrink-swell | Severe: high shrink-swell potential; fair | High-........-__- Low. 
potential; poor bearing capacity when wet. shear strength; moderate compressibility. 

Moderate in subsoil: good bearing capacity | Slight: very low compressibility; very low | Moderate. __..__- Low. 
where properly compacted. Slight in sub- shrink-swell potential; seasonal high 
stratum: high stability at any moisture water table or seepage, or both. 
content. 

Very severe in subsoil: moderately high | Slight: low compressibility; good to fair | Low to moderate_.| Low. 
shrink-swell potential; poor bearing capacity. shear strength. 

Moderate in substratum: high stability | 
and fair bearing capacity when properly 
compacted. 

Severe in subsoil: medium stability and poor | Very severe: high shrink-swell potential; | Moderate to high__.| Low. 
bearing capacity when wet. Severe in sub- poor shear strength; high compressi- 
stratum: unstable at high moisture content. bility; tendency toward rapid shrinking i 

and swelling. 

Slight: medium stability; low shrink-swell | Slight: low compressibility; good to fair | Low to moderate_.| Low 
potential, shear strength. 

Very severe in subsoil: high shrink-swell | Slight to moderate: low -compressibility; | Moderate....._._- | Low. 
potential; poor bearing capacity when wet. fair shear strength; good bearing capacity. | 
Moderate in substratum: low shrink-swell 
potential; medium stability when wet. 

Severe in subsoil; moderate shrink-swell po- | Severe: moderate shrink-swell potential; | Moderate___..._.-| Low. 
tential; poor bearing capacity when wet. may become quick and flow when satu- 

rated; fairly low compressibility; sus- 
ceptible to frost heave; poor bearing 
capacity on thawing; seasonal high 
water table or seepage, or both, in places. 

Severe in subsoil: low stability and poor | Very severe: high shrink-swell potential; | High...........-- Low. 
bearing capacity when wet. Very severe high compressibility ; poor shear strength; 
in substratum: unstable at high moisture high water table most of the year. 
content. 

Very severe: organic soil material..-__-.----- Very severe: high compressibility_..-...-- Bie wore ees High where pH is 
below 5.5; low 
where pH is 
above 5.5. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 10.—Lingineering interpretations 


Soil series and map symbols 


Suitability as a source of — 


Topsoil 


Sand and gravel 


Peeatoniea: PeA, PeB......-------n-nss< 
Fellas Pitisccc cddcceccgtcudsonteatheness 
Plano: 

Ped Psi Ps@. uctacsucteceseedeccucd 


PEA, -PtB, PtG2--oscece ebecssenn sects 


Radford: RaAcsccceceseseceeecoeseeesas 


Rodimenis RsFoset-aesectsssusecsecceans 


Rollin: 
St. Charles: 
Sek, Sebo ncclnceeeeeecasennce renews 


FA, R¥ocsGoduoc doa cueee cede tele 


Sed; SOB seen na cecketdiepeeesueneess 
Sandy Iake beaches: Sfb...___.---------- 
SHA, SHBizs-secnscccense ene 


Saylesville: 


Sebewa: 


"Tros0lt The ceenwecnsecanteenceccussss 


Wallkillt Wauscccds st oacncereeuesseuese 
Warsaw: Wed, WhA, WhB, WhC2_------ 
Westville: WvB2, WvC2__.-------------- 


Wet alluvial land: 


thick; dark colored. 


Surface layer good: 
lower part is clayey 


Subsoil fair to poor: 
in places. 


Surface layer good: thick; dark colored. 
Subsoil poor: clayey; high water table. 


Surface layer good: thick; dark colored. 
Subsoil poor: clayey; moderately thick. 


dark colored; thick. 


Surface layer good: 
thick; clayey. 


Subsoil fair to poor: 


Surface layer good: thick. Subsoil poor: 
thick; seasonal high water table. 


Unsuitable: very thin; cobblestones; 
droughty. 
Surface layer poor: erodible; oxidizes 
readily. 


Surface layer good: thin. Subsoil poor: 
clayey; moderately thick. 


Surface layer good. Subsoil poor: clayey__ 


Ui ie ce eee device paakeosae ess 


Surface layer good. Substratum fair to poor: 
clayey in places. 


dark colored; thick. 
thin; high water 


Surface layer good: 
Subsoil fair to poor: 
table. 


thick; dark colored. 
thick. 


Surface layer good: 
Subsoil good to fair: 


Surface layer good: thick. Subsoil poor: 
organic soil material; erodible; oxidizes 
readily; high water table. 


Surface layer good: dark colored; thick. 
Subsoil poor: lower part contains gravel 
in places. 


Surface layer good. Subsoil fair to poor: 
clayey. 


Surface layer fair. Subsoil poor: variable 
in texture; contains gravel in places; high 
water table. 


Poor: has pockets of well-graded sand and 
gravel in places. 


Unsuittablesew co ceceneus otedeo cet oee en 


Poor: substratum may have pockets of 
well-graded sand and gravel at a depth of 
4 to 5 feet. 


Good: substratum contains poorly graded, 
stratified sand and gravel at a depth of 
more than 40 inches. 


Poor: seasonal high water table; sub- 
stratum has pockets of sand and gravel in 
places. 


Good: substratum contains poorly graded 
sand and gravel; stratified; cobblestones 
in places, 

Unsuitablescseico3 ecsee se ee etencusscass 


Poor: substratum has pockets of well- 
graded sand and gravel in places. 


Good: substratum consists of poorly grad- 
ed, stratified sand and gravel at a depth 
of more than 40 inches, 


Fair: poorly graded sand and some gravel- 


Unsuitable: silt and clay.__...---------- 


Good: substratum consists of poorly grad- 
ed, stratified sand and gravel; high water 
table hinders excavation. 


VDNGUS ec oc ee ores ee eee eee 


Unsuitable: organic soil material. ___----- 


Good: substratum contains poorly graded, 
stratified sand and gravel. 


Poor: has pockets of well-graded sand and 
gravel in places. 


Unsuitable: variable in texture; contains 
considerable fines. 


1 Engineers and others should not apply specific values to the estimates given for bearing capacity of soils. 
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Sor nonfarm uses—Continued 


Degree and kind of limitation for— Corrosion potential 
Highway subgrade ! Foundations for low buildings ! Metal Concrete 
Very severe in subsoil: high shrink-swell po- | Slight to moderate: fair shear strength; |Moderate._.....-- Low. 
tential; poor bearing eapacity when wet. | low compressibility; fair bearing capacity. 


Moderate in substratum: high stability; 
low shrink-swell potential. 
Very severe: highly plastic; high shrink- | Moderate to severe: may liquefy and flow; | Severe_.__.___--- Low. 
swell potential; clastic. : fair shear strength; moderate compressi- 
bility; high water table; may shrink 
when drained. 


Very severe in subsoil: high shrink-swell po- | Severe: good shear strength; low com- | Low to moderate__} Low. 
tential; poor bearing capacity when wet. pressibility; good bearing capacity. 
Moderate in substratum: low shrink-swell 
potential; high stability when wet. 

Severe in subsoil: high shrink-swell potential; | Severe: very low compressibility; low | Low to moderate__| Low. 
poor bearing capacity; highly elastic. Slight shrink-swell potential; good shear strength. 
in substratum: high stability under wheel 
load at any moisture content. 


Very severe in subsoil: high shrink-swell-po- | Severe: high shrink-swell potential; fair | Moderate.__._.._. Low. 
tential; poor bearing capacity when wet. shear strength; liquefies if worked when 
Severe in substratum: relatively unstable wet; susceptible to frost heave; seasonal 
at any moisture content. high water table. 
Slight: high stability; low shrink-swell po- ; Slight: good shear strength; neglible-com- | Low_.__._..-_--.- Low. 
tential. pressibility. 
Very severe: organic soil material___..._-___- Very severe: high compressibility..------ PGE et tee. Tigh where pH 


is below 5.5; 
low where pH 
is above 5.5, 


Very severe in subsoil: moderate shrink-swell | Slight: low compressibility; fair shear | Moderate._-..-..- Low. 
potential; poor bearing capacity when wet. strength; may liquefy and flow if saturated 
Moderate in substratum: low shrink-swell during excavation. 


potential; medium stability when wet. 
Severe in subsoil: high shrink-swell potential; | Severe: very low compressibility; low | Low to moderate__| Low. 

poor bearing capacity. Slight in substratum: shrink-swell potential; good shear 

high stability under wheel load at any mois- strength. 

ture content. 


Slight in substratum: stable under wheel | Slight: low compressibility; may liquefy | Low.__..-...-...- Low. 
loads when moist: suitable for all types of and flow when saturated. 
pavement when confined; level of water 
table governed by level of water in lake. 
Very severe: subsoil has high shrink-swell | Severe: high shrink-swell potential; mod- | High___----.-_-_- Low. 
potential, is very plastic, and is elastic; sub- erate compressibility; fair to poor shear 
stratum is relatively unstable at any mois- strength; may liquefy and flow. 
ture content. 
Very severe in subsoil: moderate shrink- | Slight: very low compressibility; low | High _-------..__ Low. 
swell potential; medium stability at any shrink-swell potential; good shear strength; 
moisture content. Slight in substratum where high water table most of the year. 
properly drained; high stability under wheel 
loads. 
Severe: relatively unstable at any moisture | Moderate to severe: susceptible to frost | Low_______.-__.- Low. 
content; poor bearing capacity when wet. heave; poor bearing capacity on thawing; 
liquefies when saturated; fair shear 
strength; moderate compressibility. 

Very severe: organic soil material_____------ Very severe to unsuitable: high water | High in organic High where pH is 
table; removal of organic material re- soil material. below 5.5; low 
quired; special footings required. where pH is 

above 5.5. 

Severe in subsoil: high shrink-swell potential; | Severe: very low compressibility; low | Low to moderate. _| Low. 

poor bearing capacity when wet. Slight in shrink-swell potential; good shear strength. 
substratum: high stability at any moisture 
content. 
Very severe in subsoil: moderate shrink-swell | Severe to moderate: fair shear strength; | Moderate___...__.| Low. 
potential; poor bearing capacity when wet. low compressibility; fair bearing capacity. 
Moderate in substratum: medium stability; 
low shrink-swell potential. 

Severe: extreme variations in texture; un- | Severe: may liquefy and flow; highly sus- | High--.--...____- Low. 

stable at any moisture content; very low ceptible to frost heave. 
stability when wet. 
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Engineering interpretations for farm uses 


Interpretations of the engineering properties of the 
sotls for specified farm uses are given in table 9. 

The soil features that are significant in selecting sites 
for ponds are permeability, stoniness, depth to bedrock, 
strength and stability, shrink-swell potential, organic- 
matter content, and the level of the water table. For 
reservoir areas, the properties described in table 9 are 
those of the soil in undisturbed condition; for embank- 
ments, the properties described are those of the soil after 
it has been removed, placed in an embankment, and 
compacted. Compaction commonly results in increased 
density and slower permeability. Unless otherwise speci- 
fied, the comments in these two columns apply to the en- 
tive profile. 

Soils that can be improved by agricultural drainage, 
either surface or subsurface, are generally those that 
have a seasonal or permanent high water table. Improve- 
ment can be made, also, in some soils that have slowly 
permeable layers that cause a perched water table. Per- 
meability is the characteristic of the soil that determines 
the rate at which water moves through the soil, and it 
should be taken into consideration when planning the 
spacing of tile lines or drainage ditches. The stability of 
the soil should be considered, also, when planning the 
kind of drainage system to be used. The availability of 
outlets affects the feasibility of drainage. 

Available water capacity and water intake rate are 
important soil features to be considered in planning 
irrigation. Available water capacity affects the design 
and use of the system because it affects the time interval 
between irrigations. A soil that can hold a large amount 
of water in the rooting zone can be irrigated less fre- 
quently than a soil that holds less. The water intake rate 
determines the rate at which water can be applied effi- 
ciently. Slope affects efficiency of irrigation systems and 
the degree of evosion. that can be expected at a given rate 
of application of irrigation water. Other factors that 
affect the feasibility of installing irrigation systems and 
their design are stoniness, the height of the water table, 
and the depth of the root zone. 

Features that affect limitations for terraces and diver- 
sions are those that concern the relative difficulty of lay- 
ing out and constructing the systems. Such features are 
uniformity of slope; depth of the soil over bedrock, sand 
and gravel, or impervious clay; stominess; and avail- 
ability of outlets. The texture and permeability of the 
soils, their stability, and the potential siltation of chan- 
nels affect the maintenance of terraces after installation. 
Terraces and diversions are used to protect low-lying 
areas and poorly drained soils, but they are generally not 
constructed on such soils, because runoff is too slow. Ter- 
races are clifficult to construct and maintain in areas where 
the slope is more than 12 percent. Diversions, however, 
are effective on the steeper slopes. 

The soil features to be considered in planning grassed 
waterways are those that affect establishment, growth, 
and maintenance of plants, and features that could make 
construction of waterways difficult. Important features 
are the stability of the soil material and its texture and 
thickness, the natural drainage, stoniess, slope, avail- 
able water capacity, and the suitability of the soil for 
plants usable in waterways. 


Engineering interpretations for nonfarm uses 


Interpretations of the engineering properties of the 
soils for specified nonfarm uses are given in table 10. 

In this table, the heading “Topsoil” refers to soil mate- 
rial to be used as topdressing for roadbanks, parks, gar- 
dens, and Jawns, The vatings of relative suitability are 
based on the texture of the soil and on the content of 
organic matter. A soil that is medium textured and high 
in organic-matter content would be rated good as a source 
of topsoil; a soil that is very fine textured or coarse 
textured and low in organic-matter, content would be 
rated poor or unsuitable. 

The ratings in the column headed “Sand and gravel” 
refer to deposits within 5 feet of the surface. No distinc- 
tion has been made between deposits that are mainly 
coarse grained and those that contain appreciable 
amounts of finer material. Laboratory analysis of samples 
from. individual pits would be needed to make such a 
determination. 

Limitations for use as highway subgrade depend main- 
ly on the stability, bearing capacity, and shrink-swell 
potential of the subsoil and substratum. The surface 
layer is generally removed, and so is not considered, The 
degrees of limitation were determined mainly on the 
basis of test data. Surface drainage, depth of frost pene- 
tration, and other local factors have to be considered for 
each site. 

For foundations for low buildings, the degree of limi- 
tation depends on the stability, compressibility, and 
shrink-swell potential of the substratum. Foundations 
are generally placed below the depth of frost penetra- 
tion. 

Corrosion potential is closely related to reaction, 
drainage, and electrical conductivity of the soil solution. 
Most conduits are laid in the lower part of the soil or in 
the underlying material. Generally, soils that have poor 
aeration, a high pH value, and high electrical conduc- 
tivity are corrosive to metal conduits. Soils that have a 
low pH value are the most corrosive to concrete conduits. 
In both cases, corrosion is more vapid when the moisture 
content of the soil is high. 

The relative degrees of limitation are defined as fol- 
lows: very slight—practically free of limitations ; slight— 
limitations are few and easy to overcome; moderate—lim- 
itations can be overcome by good management and careful 
design; severe—limitations are difficult to overcome; very 
severe—limitations make use of the soil for the particular 
purpose generally inadvisable. 


Formation, Classification, and 
Morphology of the Soils 


This section discusses the major factors of soil forma- 
tion as they relate to the soils of Walworth County and 
briefly explains the system of classifying soils into cat- 
egories broader than the series. It also discusses morphol- 
ogy of the soils. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


The characteristics of the soil at any given point are 
determined by (1) the climate under which the soil 
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material accumulated and has existed since accumula- 
tion; (2) plant and ae life, primarily vegetation ; 
(3) the parent material; (4) the relief, or lay of the 
Jand, and ithe drainage; Bad (5) the length of time these 
forces have been active. 

Climate and plant and animal life are the active fac- 
tors of soil genesis. They act. on the parent material that 
has accumulated through the weathering of rocks and 
slowly change it into a natural body v with genetically 
related horizons. The effects of climate and vegetation 
ave condibioned by relief. The parent material also aflects 

the kind of profile that can be formed and, in some cases, 
determines it almost entirely. Finally, time is needed for 
the development of distinct horizons. 

The factors of soil genesis ave so closely interrelated 
that few gener alizations can be made regarding the effect 
of any one factor becatse the effect of each is modified by 
the other four. Many of the processes of soil development 
are unknown. 


Climate 


Climate affects soil formation through the moisture 
and heat it contributes to an environment. Tt has a direct 
effect on. the weathering of rocks and the alteration, of 
parent material through the mechanical action of freez- 
ing and thawing and the chemical action generated by 
the leaching of water. It has an indirect effect through 
its influence on plant and animal life. It provides a snit- 
able environment, for living organisms, which is of spe- 
cial significance in the rate of plant growth and the 
accumulation of organic matter in the soil and the degree 
of soil fertility. Climate has an indirect effect, too, on 
the clay content of soils; generally, the clay content tends 
to be greater in warmer, more humid climates. In this 
county, § soils of tthe Griswold and Plano series are exam- 
ples of soils that show the influence of climate on soil 
formation. 

Walworth County has a cool, subhumid, continental 
climate that is characteristic of the north-central part of 
the United States. The effects of the continental, or 
macroclimate, are modified locally by variations in relief 
and by aspect. 

Where slopes are steep, runoff is more rapid and less 
rainfall soaks into the soil. As a result, biological, me- 
chanical, and chemical agents of weathering ave retarded, 
and soil formation is slow. Soils of the Rodman, Casco, 
and Flennepin series are examples of soils that show the 
influence of Jocal variations in relief. 

The direction of slope affects the formation of soils. 
Where slopes face south or west, the soil is warmer and 
driev than where slopes face north, becanse south-facing 
slopes receive direct sunlight for longer periods and 
because prevailing winds are from the west. Soils on the 
cooler, more humid, north-facing slopes tend to support 
denser stands of trees, and soils on south-facing slopes 
tend to support dominantly grassy vegetation. 


Plant and animal life 


Plants and animals in and on the soil provide organic 
matter, mix the soil material, and bring plant nutrients 
from the lower to the upper soil horizons. 

Soils of the Miami series are examples of soils that 
formed te forest cover. Soils of the Lorenzo series ave 
—T1—8 
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examples of soils that formed under prairie vegetation. 

The influence of different kinds of vegetation on the 
formation of soils can be illustrated by the difference in 
color betaveen soils that formed under forest and those 
that formed under prairie grasses. Soils that formed 
under forest are light colored. They are generally more 
acid than. those that formed under grass, and organic 
matter decomposes more rapidly. Soils ; that formed under 
grass ave dark colored. They accumulate more’ organic 
matter and retain it longer (8) than soils that formed 
under forest, and the himus contributes to their darker 
color. Soils that formed in places where the vegetation isa 
mixture of trees and grasses generally have characteristics 
of both forest and prairie soils, 

Man’s activities have had an important influence on 
the soils. He has greatly altered the original condition of 
many of the souls by clearing, burning, and cultivating. 
He has contributed to accelerated erosion by repeatedly 
removing plant cover from terraces and uplands; he has 
perpetuated grassland vegetation. im normally wooded 
areas by repeated burning, which has destroyed seedling 
trees; he has contributed to loss of organic matter 
through overcultivation and overtillage; “and he has 
altered the natural acidity ov allalinity of the soils by 
liming. Soils of the Juneau series are an example of soils 
that show the influence of accelerated erosion and de- 
position of soil over older soi] material. 

Man. has also altered the soils by varying the kinds of 
vegetation that grow on them and by introducing new 
species of pk unts. He has improved natural drainag uge by 

constructing waterways anc building water control 

structures. All of man’s activities affect the soil in some 

way, but some of the changes may not be evident for 
many years. 


Parent material 


Most of the soils of Walworth County formed in loess 
or were derived from material laid down by glaciers. 
Some of the soils formed in organic material, mainly 
decomposed vegetation; others formed in alluvium. 

Most of the e county is covered by loess (2) that ranges 
from-a few inches to 5 feet or more in depth. The loess 
is generally thickest on outwash plains. Soils of the St. 
Charles and Plano series are examples of soils that 
formed in deep loess on outwash plains. Soils such as 
those of the Flagg series developed in areas where the 
loess mantle is underlain by till at a depth of 30 to 
50 inches. Soils of the Dodge and McFlenry series are 
examples of soils that developed in. “tavo-storied” parent 
material that consisted of loess over till. 

Although loess and till are the more common parent 
materials in the county, there is also much glaciofluvium 
(material deposited by streams flowing from glaciers), 
and alluvium. Soils on terraces and flood plains of the 
present streams and rivers formed in material originally 
deposited as local alluvium from uplands or as glacio- 
fluvium from adjacent drift areas. Where rivers and 
streams have built successions of terraces in the valleys, 
the higher terraces represent the earlier deposits, and the 
lower terraces represent the later deposits. Soils of the 
Plano, Warsaw, St. Charles, and Fox series are examples 
of soils that formed on silt-manfled terraces. 
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Tn the northern. part of the county, the Kettle Moraine 
is representative of upland glaciofluvium, Soils of the 
Rodman, Boyer, and Chelsea series are examples of soils 
that developed in glaciofluvial material, but lack a man- 
tle of loess. Soils of the Casco and Lorenzo series are 
examples of soils on the Kettle Moraine that developed 
in.a-thin. mantle of loess or in material that lacked the 
loess cap entirely. 

Faitly large aveas of organic soils occur along Turtle, 
Toney, and Sugar Creeks. The parent, material consisted 
mainly of decomposed sedges and grasses, Soils of the 
Adrian, Houghton, and Palms series are examples of 
soils that formed in this material. 


Relief and drainage 

Relief influences the formation of soils by controlling 
drainage, runoff, and erosion, The differences in relief in 
Walworth County wre closely related to differences in 
drainage, thickness of the A horizon and its organic-mat- 
ter content, depth of the solum, and horizonation. Drain- 
age characteristics ave generally reflected in the color of 
the soil and in the degree and kind of mottling or gleying 
in. the soil profile. 

Ot the well-drained soils, those of the Dodge, Flagg, 
and Miami sevies are on gently undulating to rolling 
uplands, and those of the Warsaw and Plano series are 
on, streain. terraces. All of these soils have similar mot- 
tling characteristics. All wre free of mottling in the A 
and B horizons, but they may be mottled deep in the C 
horizon. or below a depth of several feet. 

Of the moderately well drained soils, those of the St. 
Charles series are on nearly level to gently sloping 
uplands, They ave mottled in the lower part of the B and 
C horizons. 

Of the somewhat, poorly drained soils, those of the 
Matherton. series ave on nearly level stream terraces, and 
those of the Kendall, Elburn, and Conover series ave on 
gently sloping to newly level uplands. All of these soils 
commonly ave mottled below a depth of 6 to 16 inches, 
in the lower pavt of the A and B horizons, 

Of the poorly drained soils, those of the Pella and 
Drummer series occur in nearly level to concave areas. 
They have a dark-colored, organic-mineral surface hori- 
zon, generally move than 6 inches thick, and are under- 
lain by a gleyed, mineral horizon. 

The thickness of the surface layer and its content of 
oreanic matter ave commonly related, directly or indi- 
rectly, to relief. The usual pattern in this county consists 
of light-colored soils on the sbronger slopes and soils that 
have a successively darker and thicker surface horizon on 
the gentler slopes and in areas where the slope changes 
from. convex to concave. Runoff is slower where the 
slopes are more gentle, and consequently, more water 
soaks into the soil. As a result, plants grow better, and 
more organic matter accumulates in the A horizon. 

In this*county the relationship of relief to soil devel- 
opment is shown by the general pattern of immature, 
skeletal soils on steep slopes and progressively better 
developed, deepersoils on the gentler slopes. The deeper 
soils contain more clay in the subsoil than the immature 
soils. Soils of the Rodman and Casco series are examples 
of soils that show the influence of relief on soil develop- 
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ment. ‘These soils formed in the same kind of parent 
material, but the Rodman soils, which are more sloping, 
Jack the textural and structural B horizon of the deeper, 
more gently sloping Casco soils. 


Time 


The length of time needed for a soil to form depends 
on the climate, plant growth and animal activity, the 
nature of the parent materml, and reef and drainage. 
The degree of profile development depends on the inten- 
sity of tthe different soil-forming factors and on. the 
length of time they have been «active. 


A soil is young, or immature, if the soil-forming fac- 
tors have not been active long enough for the soil to be 
in equilibrium with ifs environment. A. soil is mature, 
or old, if it has been in place for a long time and has 
approached equilibrium, 

In Walworth County, soils of the Juneau series are an 
example of immature soils; soils of the Plano series ave 
an example of mature soils. 


Classification of the Soils 


Two systems of classifying soils have been used in the 
United States in recent years. The older system was 
adopted in 1988 (6) and later revised. The system cur- 
rently usecl was adopted for general use by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965 and supplemented in 
March 1967 (8). This system is under continual study, 
and veaders interested in the development of the system 
should refer to the latest literature available (2). 

Table 11 shows the classification of each of the soil 
series represented in Walworth County, according to the 
present system, This system defines classes in terms of 
observable or measurable properties of soils. The proper- 
ties chosen are primarily those that permit the grouping 
of soils that are similar in genesis. Placement of some ot 
the soil series, particularly in families, may change as 
more precise information becomes available. ‘The classi- 
fication is designed to encompass all soils. It has six 
categories. Beginning with. the most inclusive, they ave 
the order, the suborder, the great group, the subgroup, the 
family, and the series. These are briefly defined in the 
following paragraphs. 

Orver.—Ten soil orders are recognized in the current 
system. These are the Entisols, Vertisols, Inceptisols, 
Aridisols, Mollisols, Spodosols, Alfisols, Ultisols, Oxi- 
sols, and Hlistosols. The properties used to differentiate 
the soil orders ave those that tend to give broad climatic 
groupings of soils. Two exceptions, the FEntisols and 
Tlistosols, occur in many different climates, Five of the 
ten soi] orders ave represented in Walworth County. 
These ave the Alfisols, Entisols, Histosols, Inceptisols, 
and Mollisols. 

Alfisols formed mostly under trees, but some formed 
under grass. They ave light colored and have a base sat- 
uration of more than 85 percent. The base saturation 
increases with increasing depth. This order is repre- 
sented in Walworth County by soils of the Boyer, Casco, 
Conover, Dodge, Flagg, Fox, Hebron, Kendall, Knowles, 
Matherton, McFElenry, Metea, Miami, Pecatonica, St. 
Charles, Saylesville, and Westville series. 
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‘DABLE 11.—Classification of soil series of Walworth County 


Series Family Subgroup Order 

ACIATI 20 Le 3 2 Oe TSE Te er ae ae ET en Tere, CW cceceminds 2a asa ee cwoeee Eistosol. 
Axtalan__....-..------ Fine-loamy, mixed, mesie_..._-----.--------_--_----- Aquice Argiudol___.--- 2-22. Mollisol. 
Boyer___.2 2222-88. Coarso-loamy, mixed, mesic Typie Haptudalf__. Alfisol. 
Casco_--.-__--.---.-- Fine-loamy over sandy-skclctal, mixed, m = .--| Typic Hapludalf_ —_ Alfisol. 
Chelsea... .------_| Sandy, siliceous, mesic. ..._...----.------------- Alfie Udipsamment_____..--------- fintisol. 
Colwood__--.._----__- Fine- loamy, mixed, noncalcareous, mesic_-—---------- Typie Haplaquoll_--2--.-2-22 22 ---- Moliisol. 
Conover___.---------- Fine- loamy, mixed) WS Wes de Sete dose ghee decease Aquollic Hapludalf..2-.-.--------- Alfisol. 
Dodge__._ Fine-silty, mixed, mesic_..02-.--..--2-2-- eee Typic Hapludalf.---.-_.------ 2. Alfisol. 
Drummer Fine- loamy, mixe sd, mesic Typic Haplaquoll._-..02.222-2 2 Moliisol. 
POU UTD sl 2 a lees el Fine-silty, mixed, mesi¢.._---.-.- 22-2 sss ~-|) Aquic.Argiudoll. oon. .2 cope eayes Mollisol. 
Flagg. _....---| Fine-silty, mixed, MOSICs.c uote wees teow Soocme es Typic Hapludalf Al fisol. 
Flagg, mottled subsoil Fine-silty, mixed, mesie_.__----....-._.--.222----- Aquic Hapludalf Alfisol. 

variant, 
WON e222 a8 se See Fine-loamy over sandy skeletal, mixed, mesig...-.2__- Typic Hapludalf__.-------- 8. Alfisol. 
Griswold___ Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic. _- Typie Argiudoll_.__~-_----.2_-2_ Lee Mollisol. 
Griswold, mottled Fine-loamy, mixed, NIGSICL cee ee ee eee oes Aquic Argiudoll,----2 2-2-2 Mollisol. 

subsoil variant. 
HGbrONe2..22c0225 U2 22 Fine-lonmy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalf.__ 2.222222. Al fisol. 
Mennepin.-.---2-..--- Fine-lo: wuny, mixed, mesic Typic Hutrochrept__-..-----.-.__-- ae ee 
Houghton _-- 2.282. ea) eee ee Aen (Vee euetewere ans 2S e255 seca sees 5 
Juneau. Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic.___._...--..-2---- Typic Udifluvent..-2.2222- 22 
Poa ce cutie Fine-silty, mixed, MNOSIGa ooo Sek ses ee os aes Gee Aeric Ochraqualf....22..222- ee 
Knowles__-.---------- Fine-silty, mixed, mesic. --.------------- Typie Hapludalf____.-2 22. 


Knowles, mottled 
subsoil variant. 
Lorenz 


i Fine-loamy 
MceFenry 


Metea_._.---_- 2 Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic_ 
MinmMice esate cose Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Bee eaten ae 
Mundelein-.-2----_-- _| Fine-silty, mixed, mesie....2..2- 22-2 22. 
Navan a 2 oamy, noneale areous, mixed, mesic 

1 


Fine-loamy, mixed, mesi 


Finc- silty, mixed, MON y on cceuescbacecwe 


Fine-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic. 
Fine, illitic, mesic. ._~__--.--------_____- 
over sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic_.------.------- 


Al fisol. 


Eee yank weer Aquic Hapludalf.__ 222-2222 22 Lee 
Typie Argindoll. 22 ee Mollisol. 
soils ests Aquic Argiudoll_...-..-.-.....__--] Mollisol. 
Udollic Ochraqualf__..-.-..22--__. Alfisol. 


Typie Hapludalf._. 2-222 
Arenic THapludalf. 
Typie Hapludalf... 2-22-2222... 
Aquie Argiudoll_ ~~ 22-22-22. 
Typic Argiaquoll 
1 


Typie Haludalf_--...----- 2-2 


Mine-silty, Inixed, mesic Typie Eaplaquoll.------.-22222 2. Mollisol. 

iN, mixed, mesic Typie Argiudoll_____._-_ Moliisol. 

se-silty, mixed, mesic. _-- -| Fluventie Hapludoll Mollisol. 

Sandy-skeletal, mixed, earbonatic, mesic___._-__------- Typie Iapludoll._--_- 2.22. Mollisol. 

WN Ope end aeeiacn ae lll Cece akc Seems dyss Galician eae | 0. Histosol. 
St. Charles___. 2-2 Fine-silty, mixed, Alfisol. 
Saylesville Fine, illitie, mesic Alfisol. 

Sebewa__.-.-2---2.--- | Fine-loamy over sandy-skeletal, mixed, noncaleareous, Ty pic roe Mollisol. 

mesic. 
Drtoxel jase Secscsces se Fine-silty, mixed, mesic._-------.-.-------------_-- Cumulic Hapludoll_. 2-2-2 Mollisol. 
Wallkill. ----..202 | Fine-silty, inixed, nonacid, mesic...---......-..-._.- Thapto-Histic Haplaquept_ Inceptisol. 

Warsaw..-.-.-.------ Fine-loamy over sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typie Argiudoll....-~--- Mollisol. 

Westville. _-. 2222 Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic...--..--.----2-- eee Typie Hapludalf...2.2222-2- 2-2 Alfisol. 


' Histosols are not classified at the subgroup and family levels, because classification at these levels was provisional at the time the 


survey went to the printer. 


Entisols ave recent soils in which there has been no 
horizon development. This order ig represented by soils 
of the Chelsea and Juneau series. 

Histosols ave highly organic, and their classification 
has not been completed beyond the order. This order is 
represented by soils of the Advian, Houghton, Palms, 
and Rollin series. 

Inceptisols are mineral soils in which horizons have 
definitely started to develop. They are generally on 
young, but not recent, land surfaces. This order is repre- 
sented by soils of the Hennepin and Wallkill series. 

Mollisols have a thick, dark-colored surface layer and 
a high base supply. The vast majority of these soils 
formed under grass. This order is represented by soils 
of the Aztalan, Colwood, Drummer, FElburn, Griswold, 
Lorenzo, Martinton, Mundelein, Navan, Pella, Plano, 


Radford, Rodman, Sebewa, Troxel, and Warsaw series. 

Sunoxper—Each order is divided into suborders, pri- 
marily on the basis of characteristics that seem to pro- 
duce classes having genetic similarity. Mainly, these are 
characteristics that reflect either the presence or absence 
of waterlogeing or soil differences resulting from the 
climate or vegetation. The climatic range Is narrower 
than that of the orders. 

Great Grourp.—Kach suborder is divided into great 
groups, on the basis of uniformity in the kinds and 
sequence of major horizons and similarity of the signi- 
ficant features of corresponding horizons. The horizons 
considered ave those in which clay, iron, or humus have 
accumulated and those that have pans that interfere with 
the growth of roots or the movement of water. The fea- 
tures selected are the self-mulching properties of clays, 
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soil temperature, chemical composition (mainly calcium, 
magnesium, sodium, and potassium), and the like. 

Suncrourp—LHach great group is divided into sub- 
groups, one representing the central (typic) segment of 
the group, and other groups, called intergrades, that have 
properties of one great group and also one or more prop- 
erties of another great group, suborder, or order. Sib- 
groups may also be made in those instances where soil 
properties imtergrade outside the range of any other 
great group, suborder, or order. 

Fasiny.—Families are established within a subgroup 
primarily on the basis of properties that affect the growth 
of plants or the behavior of soils in engineering use. 
Among the properties considered are texture, mineralogy, 
reaction, soil temperature, permeability, thickness of hort- 
zons, and consistence. 

Serrs.—The series is a group of soils having major 
horizons that, except for texture of the surface layer, 
are similar in important characteristics and in arrange- 
ment in the profile. 


Morphology of the Soils 


Soil morphology in Walworth County is expressed 
generally as prominent horizons within the solum. In 
some of the soils, however, development is in the early 
stages, and the horizons ave faint or indistinch. For 
example, well-drained, gently sloping soils that formed 
in medium-textured to fine-textured material on uplands 
genorally have distinct horizons. On the other hand, 
soils that formed in sandy material deposited by glacial 
streams have faint horizons, or mone at all. 

The differentiation of horizons in sotls of the county 
is the result of the accumulation of organic matter, the 
leaching of carbonates and salts, the accumulation of 
silicate clay minerals, and the reduction and transfer of 
iron. 

In all but a few of the soils im this county, some 
organic matter has accumulated in the uppermost layers 
to form an Al horizon. Much of the organic matter is in 
the form of humus. The quantity is small in some soils 
but, fairly large in others. Soils such as those of the Chel- 
sea series, have a faint, thin Al horizon that is low in 
organic-matter content at best. Other soils, such as those 
of the Plano, Warsaw, and Griswold sevies, have a thick 
AJ horizon that is fairly high im organic-matter content. 

Leaching of carbonates and salts has occurred in 
nearly all the soils, but leaching has been of limited 
importance in ‘horizon differentiation. The effects have 
been. more indirect, in that the leaching has permitted 
the subsequent translocation of silicate clay minerals in 
some soils. Carbonates and salts have been completely 
leached out of most of the well-drained soils. Even in the 
wettest, soils, some leaching is indicated by a lower 
pH value throughout the solum than in the parent 
material. Leaching of the very wet soils is slow because 
movement of water through the profile is slow. 

Accumulation of silicate clay minerals has contributed 
to the development of horizons in most soils of the 
county. Nearly all the soils in an advanced stage of de- 
velopment show illuvial horizons in which clay has accu- 
mulated. In some mature soils, such as those of the Flagg 
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series, which formed in deep loess on uplands, an accu- 
mulation of silicate clay is expressed in illuvial B hori- 
zons that contain more total clay and more fine clay than 
horizons either above or below. In shallower loessal soils, 
such as those of the Miami series, where the B horizon 
developed partly in the underlying till, hovizons of illu- 
viation may not have more total clay than the C horizon. 
They do have more of the fine chy, however. All the soils 
that have blocky structure contain clay films. The films 
occur as thin Jayers on ped faces with the long axes of 
the clay particles parallel to the surface on which they 
are deposited. This translocated clay tends to fill the 
natural cracks of the soils and jut into crevices and 
openings left by plant roots, animals, or insects. 

The nearly structureless soils, such as those of the 
Boyer and Chelsea series, have a slight accumulation of 
silicate clay in their B horizon. They canmot have clay 
films on ped surfaces, of course, because the peds lack 
discernible cleavage planes. The clays in the ibuvial 
horizons of these soils generally occur as coatings on 
individual sand grains and, in many places, they are 
oriented with the surface of the grain. The few pores in 
these horizons persist long enough to have weak, patchy 
clay films. 

The reduction and transfer of iron has occurred in all 
the very poorly drained, poorly draimed, and somewhat 
poorly drained soils of the county. In these naturally 
wet soils, this process, called gleying, is of importance in 
horizon differentiation. It is most pronounced in soils of 
the Pella, Navan, and Sebewa series. The gray colors 
of the deeper horizons of wet soils indicate the reduction 
of iron oxides. This reduction is commonly accompanied 
by some transfer of the iron, which may be local or 
general in character. After it has been reduced, iron. may 
be removed completely from some horizons, or even from 
the entire profile. More commonly, in this county, it has 
moved a short distance, then stopped either in the hor1- 
gon. of its origin or in a nearby horizon. In some of the 
soils, iron has been segregrated within the deeper hori- 
zons, to form yellowish-red, strong-brown, or yellowish- 
brown mottles. Spots of black manganese are also 
common. 

The differentiation of the Al horizon from the deeper 
horizons in poorly drained soils is caused by the reduc- 
tion and transfer of iron. Horizon differentiation also 
results partly from a greater accumulation of organic 
matter in the surface layer. 


General Nature of the County 


Walworth County was organized in 1836 by settlers 
who had been establishing themselves in the area since 
the early 1830’s. Many of the settlers built homes in the 
avea now known as Spring Prairie Township, where the 
open grasslands could be easily converted to farms, 

By 1850 the population numbered 17,862, and nearly 
three-fourths of the county was being farmed. The farm 
population showed a gradual rise for nearly a hundred 
years, but it leveled off in the late 1940’s, then began to 
decline. The total population of the county reached 
52,368 in 1960, and it continues to rise. 
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Climate ‘ 


Walworth County has a continental climate, charac- 
terized by marked changes in weather. The avea is influ- 
enced by pressure systems that move southward from 
Canada and eastward across the continent. 

Winters are relatively cloudy, cold, and snowy. Rivers 
and lakes begin to freeze over in November, and. the ice 
usually remains until early in April. In winter, heavy 
fog forms occasionally when relatively warm air moving 
northward from the Gulf of Mexico 1s cooled by contact 
with the cold surface, particularly if the ground is cov- 
eved with snow. 

Spring is slow in coming, and periods of warm weather 
alternate with cold spells. Snowfall decreases as spring 
sets in, and by the end of March nearly all the precipita- 
tion. falls as rain. 

Summers are warm and usually include several short 
periods when the weather is hot and humid. Cool periods 
are likely to occur at any time during the summer. Dew 
forms on. most summer mornings, and often it is heavy. 

Nearly every fall has periods after the first killing 
frost when the days are unusually warm, skies are gener- 
ally clear but hazy, and the nights are cool. The change 
from fall to winter is often abrupt, as is the change 
from summer to fall. 

Table 12 gives temperature and precipitation data 
based on records at the Lake Geneva Weather Station. 
Also given in this table ave temperatures in terms of 


“By Marvin W. Burtey, State climatologist, Weather Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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heating degree-days (4). The number of degree-days is 
the difference between the average temperature for a 
given day and 65° F. [t is a measure of the amount of 
heat neeced to keep the temperature on a specific day 
at 65°. For example, on a day having an average temper- 
ature of 50°, fifteen degree-days would be counted. A 
knowledge of accumulated degree-days for a stated time 
is helpful in calculating the amount of fuel needed for 
heating buildings. 

Temperatures vary greatly from season to season and 
often from day to day and year to year. The average 
number of days in a year when the temperature reaches 
90° F. or higher is 20, but the number ranges from move 
than 60 to fewer than 6. The average number of days in 
a year when the temperature falls to zero or below is 12, 
but the number ranges from more than 40 to fewer than 
5. In 1 year out of 5, the temperature is —25° or below 
on 1 or more days, and in 1 year out of 5, it is 100° or 
higher on 1 or more days. 

The length of the daylight hours ranges from 15 hours 
and 20 minutes late in June to 9 hours and 8 minutes late 
in. December. 

The growing season, which is defined as the number of 
days between the last freezing temperature in spring and 
the first im fall, averages 161 days. The probabilities of 
the last low temperatures in spring and the first in fall 
are given in table 18. Slight variations in probabilities 
in the county are caused by differences in elevation and 
differences in distance from lakes or streams. 

Table 14 shows growing degree-days for specified 
months. Growing degree-days are based on the concept 
that plant growth and insect development begin at the 


Tans 12.—Temperature and precipitation data 


{All data based on records at Lake Geneva Weather Station] 


| 
| Temperature Precipitation 
Two years in 10 will have at One year in 10 will Snow 
—— least 4 days with Average have— 
Month heating 
Average Average denice Average 
daily daily Maximum Minimum days! total 
maximum | minimum | temperature temperature Less More Average 
equal to equal to than— than— total 
or higher or lower 
than— than— 

I So. | 13.2 46 Fg 350} ars | ™Oran | Soe | To 

January 2.222 9. § 13. 2 9 ~—¢ 30D 73 . 45 . 24. : 
Februar 33. 2 16.4 44 —6 1, 180 1, 26 «Ol 2. 36 5.5 
42.6 24.5 60 il 970 2. 55 . 86 3.98 10.1 
58. 6 36.4 77 | 25 530 38. 24 . 94 4.78 11 
69. 6 45.9 85 | 33 260 3. 69 L.37 6.18 ot 

79. 2 56. 8 93° | 45 80 4. 46 1.41 5. 63 0 

84. 0 61.9 93 | 52 10 4.18 1. OL 7. 66 0 

82. 6 61.3 93 | 51 10 3. 60 1. 40 7. 38 0 

eee ie oe 90 | 40 Wa 1 4 ee : a . 0 

CtobOtess.-o--seee 33, 42, 79 29 380 2. 1 274, 4, 55 

November_..---.-_- 45. 0 28,7 64 | 12 840 2.16 43 4. 34 4.5 
Deeomber...cses . 33, 2 18. 6 47 —3 1, 210 2. 12 . 42 2, 87 10. 8 
MGA oe arin ao 58. 0 Doe ela Rea ue ete hee 6, 890 Oo. LO! teegeeestae|beeeeencee 43.1 


' The difference between the average temperature for a given 
day and 65° I, multiplied by the number of days in the month, 
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Tanne 13.—Probabilities of last low temperatures in spring and first in fall 
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Dates for given probability and temperature 


Probability j 
16° F. or 20° F. or 24° TF. or 28° F. or 32° F. or 
lower lower lower lower lower 
i) 
Spring: ; ; ; 
2 yeurs in 10 later than March 30 April 10 April 18 May 1 May 14 
4 years in 10 later than March 23 April 2 April 11 April 24: May 7 
6 yeurs in 10 later than March 16 » March 26 April 5 April 18 May 1 
8 years in 10 later than March 9 March 18 March 28 April LL April 25 


10 earlier than. ___-------------------- November 

10 earlier than November 

y 10 carlier than November 
8 years in 10 earlier than December 


al 
18 


October : 
October { 
October 
October ¢ 


October 24 
November 1 
November 8 
November 15 


October 18 
October 26 
November 1 
November 9 


November 
November 
November 
November 


Moh 


time certain critical temperatures are reached, and that 
the amount of plant growth or insect development is 
ronghly proportional to the number of accumulated 
degree-days. The number of growing degree-days 1s com- 
puted by subtracting the daily average temperature from 
a chosen base. An average temperature of 60 degrees, for 
example, is 20 growing degrees above a base of 40 degrees, 
15 degrees above a base of 45 degrees, and 10 degrees 
above a base of 50 degrees, On days when the average 
temperature is the same or lower than ‘the base tempera- 
ture, the number of growing degree-days is zero. 


TABLE 14.—Growing degrec-days Jor specified months 


Month Base Base Base 

40°F. | 45°F. | 50° 7. 
April 260 160 80 
IMS cwean Soe te ee ec eee we 550 400 280 
June 840 690 540, 
Mil vais sees ecaes eas 1, 020 870 710 
Augus Fess eee eet eee, 990 840 680 
Soptember 700 550 430, 
OGiGDClaecacucok enn wakoeeteacucens 410 290 180 
Total for period_.-------- _| 4, 770 3, 800 | 2, 900 
Total for growing scason___.---- 4, 250 3,470) 2, 690 


Annual precipitation is normally adequate for the 
crops grown. Most of the precipitation in summer falls as 
highly variable showers. Although the supply of mois- 
ture is low in July and August, a severe drought that 
affects ail crops is rare, About 1 inch of rain is needed 
each week in summer for a good growth of crops. The 
probability of receiving ¢his amount of rain during a 
7-day period is greatest early in June, when a weekly 
rainfall of 1 inch or more can be expected 4 years in 
10. 

The driest. port of the growing season is late in August 
and early in September. At these times, the probabrlity 
is that during a 7-day period only a trace of moisture 
will be received 8 years out of 10. The number of days in 
a year when 0.01 inch or more of precipitation falls 


averages 115, but it ranges from 105 to 125 days in 2 
years out of 3. 

The occurrence of dry days, or days having less than 
0.10 inch of rain, is important. For example, in making 
field-cured hay, 8 or more consecutive dry days ave 
needed. The probability of having 3 such days in a row 
is about 49 percent in June and is 57 percent m July and 
August. 

A knowledge of annual precipitation and daily 
amounts of 0.5 inch or more is useful in estimating the 
hazard of erosion. Rainfall less intensive than 0.5 inch 


a day is not hkely to cause guilying. Table 15 gives a 
summary of the amount of precipitation, lasting for a 


specified length of time from 30 minutes to 10 days, that 
can be expected in the return periods mdicated. The data 
are for a 24-hour observation period and not, for 24 
consecutive hours. The amounts, therefore, are a Jittle 
low. No distinction is made between rainfall and snow- 
fall, In this county the average number of days that have 
0.5 inch or move of precipitation is 20. About 60 percent 
of the annual precipitation falls on days that receive 0.5 
inch ov more, 


TaBLE 15.—Amount of precipitation of stated duration to be 
expected once in the specified number of years 


Return period of— 
Duration 

ne ae 5 10 25 50 100 

year | years | years | years | years | years | years 

Imches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Inches | Faches | Inches 
30 minutes__..) 1.0 Lai ia 1.6 1.8 2.0 2.2 
1 hour 1 41.2 1.4 18 2.0 2.3 2.5 2.7 
2 hours__---_. L4 1.7 2.1 2.4 2.7 3.0 3.3 
83 hours. __-- ~~ 1.6 1.8 2.2 2.6 3.0 3.3 3.6 
6 hours. __-.- 1.8 2.1 2.6 3.0 3.5 3.9 4,2 
12 hours. _-._- 2.0 2.5 3.0 3.5 4.0 4.4 5.0 
24 hours___ 2.4 2.8 5.5 4.0 4.7 5.1 5.8 
2 days...----.-|------ 3.2 4. 1 4.7 5. 4 6.1 6.8 
4 GAYS oo u eenuelouuax 3.7 4.9) 5.4 6.6 rene 8.0 
7 days..----..|----_- 4,2 5.4: 6.2 7.5 8.2 9.1 
10 days—------)------| 4.6 6.0 7.0 8.4 9.5 10.3 

i if 
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From the middle of November to the end of March, 


most of the precipitation falls in the form of snow. The 
average annual snowfall is about 48 inches, but the 


amount of snow that falls in a year ranges from less 
than 15 inches to more than 75 inches. The aw erage date 
of the first snowfall of 1 inch ov move is November 28. 
The chance that 1 inch or more of snow will fall by 
November 1 is 1 year in 10, and the chy ance that this 
anvount, will fall by December 20 is 9 years in 10. The 
probability of snow on the ground increases until the 
middle of February and then decreases 1 ipidly. 

The ground usnally begins to freeze late in November 
or early in. December, and it begins to thaw early in 
Apvil. The depth. of the penetration of frest into the 
ground is highly variable. In years when 10 inches or 
more of snow covers the ground before freezing begins, 
frost penetration is only a few inches regar Hess ot how 
low the temperature falls, Frost penetration is usually 
move than 36 inches in years when freezing begins before 
the snow cover accumulates, or the snow cover is thin or 
it melts rapidly, The pr obabitities of snow cover in win- 
ter and early in spring are given. in. table 16. 


Tasie 16.—Probabilities of snow cover during 
specified months 


Month 1 inch 5 inches | 10 inches 
or more or more | or more 
Pe eeeree = | 
Percent Percent Pereent 

November 10 2 0 
December 51 15 5 
January 62 26 11 
Februar 65 38 14. 
Miavehiz soeckwewoeteetee cele 34: 13 5 
AD Rileoee2 cee east eee ees 1 ‘o 0 


' Less than 0.05. 


Thunderstorms occur on an average of 40 days a year, 
but the number ranges from 25 to 60, They ave most 
likely in’ June and. uly. The months of August, then 
May, wre next in frequency of thunderstorms, Seveve 
thunderstorms occur most frequently in. July, between 
2:00 and 7:00 p.m. Some of the storms bring heavy rain, 
hail, and strong winds, and damage to crops and prop- 
erty is heavy. 

Fail falls on. an av erage of 3 days a year. It is move 
likely in May than in ‘other: months. The months of 
Apuil, June, and July are next in ftequency of storms 
accompanied by hail. Hailstorms are infrequent from 
the middie of September to the middle of March. 

The prevailing winds ave from the west in winter and 
from the south in summer, Mar ch, April, and Névember 
are the windiest months, when w indspeeds « werage about 
12 miles per hour. July and August are the least windy, 
when the average windspeed is about 9 miles per hour. 
In about 5 out of 10 years, the annual -windspeed, except 
for gusts, can be expected to reach 55 miles per hour 
at about 30 feet above the ground and about, 45 miles per 
hour at about 10 feet above the ground. About once in 
50 years, the windspeed can he ‘expected to reach 100 
miles per hour at about 30 feet above the ground and 85 
miles per hour at about 10 feet above the ground. At. 
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plant height, surface friction reduces windspeed consid- 
erably below that at either the 30-foot level or the 10-foot 
level. 

The average annual amount of sunshine is nearly 60 
percent, of the daylight hours. The least amount of sun- 
shine is in November and December, when the sun, shines 
about 40 percent of the daylight hours , and the largest 
amount of sunshine is tn July and August, when the 
sun shines about 70 percent of the dayhght hours. 

The average annual Jake evaporation is nearly 30 
inches. About 80 percent of the evaporation each year 
occurs from May through October. 


Farming and Industries 


About 85 percent of the farmland in Walhworth County 
is in Land Capability Classes I, IT, and TTT. All of this 
acreage can. be farmed intensively if adequate conserva- 
tion practices are followed. 

Before the Civil W: ie wheat was the principal crop. 
After the Civil War, farmers diversified their crops by 
producing other grains in addition to wheat. By 1900 
dairying tad become important, and it is now the most 
important farm enterprise in the county. 

Milk is the most important, source of farm income. 
Most of it is marketed as fluid milk. Butter, condensed 
products, powdered milk, and ice cream are the princi- 
pal processed milk products. Cottage cheese is produced 
in. large quantities. Cream sales account for only a small 
part of the farm income. 

The trend in the county is toward fewer, but larger, 
farms. Mechanization and other technological advances 
have made the operation of larger farms more economi- 

cal, The number of farmers who ) supplement their income 

by nonfarm. jobs is increasing, although at a slower rate 
than the number for the State as a whole. Beef-cattle 
farming is increasing in importance. Field craps grown 
for the. canning industries are also incr easing In impor- 
tance ag a cash-crop enterprise. 

The first industries in the county were developed dur- 
ing the early years of settlement. In those yeur's, when 
settlers depended on farming for a diving, industrial 
development mainly took the form of processing farm 
products and milling the timber cut from the forests. 

Many of the early ‘sefitlens chose locations near stre: LINS, 
where they could take advantage of the water power. 
Sawmill operators installed millstones for grinding 
wheat, and the farmers found markets for the flour pro- 
duced. The development of the railroads in the 1850's 
anc after the Civil War gave better access to towns and 
provided a base on w hich the county’s industries could 
build. 

Tn 1959 farming still ranked first in numbers of peo- 
ple employed in the county, but the number of farm- 
ing jobs is declining. Manufacturing now ranks second 
to” farming in numbers of people “employed, and the 
retail trade ranks third. In 1960 there were 81 manufac- 
taving jobs in the county per one thousand of population, 
compared with a State average of 115. Manufactured 
products ave highly varied. They include leather pack- 


ing, pipe, pumps, machinery, and musical instaiuments. 
The strongest. vetarl lines are Jumber-hardwere-farm 


equipment, food, automobiles, and the service industries. 
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The wholesale trade is small. The electronics industries 
are becoming established in the county and are making 
substantial gains. Electric and gas utilities and water 
and sewer services are available throughout the county. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or cluster. 
Natural soil aggregutes such as crumbs, blocks, or prisms, are 
called peds. Clods are aggregates produced by tillage or legging. 

Alluvium. Soil material, sich as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available moisture capacity. The capacity of a soil to hold water 
in a form available to plants. Amount of moisture held in soil 
between field capacity, or about one-third atmosphere of ten- 
sion, and the wilting coefficient, or about 15 atmospheres of 
tension. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. AS a soil textural class, soil material 
that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both, moved by ercep, 
slide, or local wash and deposited at the base of steep slopes. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent ; does not hold together in a mass. 

Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into 
a lump. 

Firm—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Pilastie.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
ean be pressed into a lump; will form a ‘ire? when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.— When wet, adheres to other material, and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart, rather than to pull free from 
other material, 

HTard—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be 
broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 
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Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Ceomented.—Hard and brittle; little affected by moistening. 

Diversion, or diversion terrace. A ridge of earth, generally a 
terrace, that is built to divert runoff from its natural course 
and, thus, to protect areas downslope from the effects of such 
runoff, 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by wind (sand- 
blast), running water, and other geological agents. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land, consisting of stream sediments, that 
borders a stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parailel to the sur- 
face, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes, These are the major horizons: 

O horizgon—tThe layer of organic matter on the surface of a 
mineral soil. This layer consists of decaying plant residues. 

A. horizon.— The mineral horizon at the surface or just below an 
O horizon. This horizon is the one in which living organisms 
are most active and therefore is marked by the accumulation 
of humus. Whe horizon may have lost one or more of soluble 
salts, clay, and sesquioxides (iron and aluminum oxides). 

B horizgon—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B 
horizon is in part a layer of change from the overlying A 
to the underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has distine- 
tive characteristics caused (1) by accumulation of clay, ses- 
quioxides, htnus, or some combination of these; (2) by 
prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or stronger 
colors than the A horizon; or (4) by some combination of 
these. Combined A and B horizons are usually called the 
solum, or true soil. Tf a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The weathered rock material immediately bencath the 
solum, In most soils this material is presumed to be like that 
from which the overlying horizons were formed. If the 
material is known to be different from that in the solum, a 
Roman numeral precedes the letter C. 

R layer—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock usually 
underlies a © horizou but may be immediately beneath an 
A.or B horizon. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from 
a plastic to a liquid state. In engineering, a high liquid limit 
indicates that the soil has a high content of clay and a low 
capjcity for supporting loads. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the 
texture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other physi- 
eal, mineralogical, and biological properties of the various 
horizons, and their thickness and arrangement in the soil profile. 

Mottled, Trregularly marked with spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size, Mottling in soils usually indicates poor 
aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: 
Abundance—fow, common, and many; size—fne, medium, and 
coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are these: fine, less than 5 millimeters (about, 
0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; medium, 
ranging froin 5 millimeters to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 
inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; and coarse, 
more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diameter along 
the greatest dimension. 

Munsell notation. A system for designating color by degrees of the 
three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a 
notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color with a hne of 10YR, a value of 6, 
anda chroma of 4, 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a crumb, a 
prism, or a block, in contrast to a clod. 

Permeability. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water or 
air to move through it. Terms used to describe permeability are 
as follows: very sloiw, slow, moderately slow, moderate, mod- 
eratcly rapid, rapid, and-very rapid. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid 
limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture content 
within which the soil remains plastic. 

Profile, soil. A. vertical section of the soil through all its liorizons 
and extending into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. ‘The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, 
pressed in pI values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precis 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. An 
acid, or “sour,” soil is one that gives an acid reaction; an 
alkaline soil is one that is alkaline in reaction. In words, the 
degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 
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pit pir 
Iixtremely acid_. Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline. 7.4 to 7.8 
Very strongly Moderately alka- 
acid -.-1.. ¢ £5 to 5.0 line --.----_-. 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly acid_-__ 5.1 to 5.5 Strongly 
Medium acid___- 5.6 to 6.0 alkaline ~.-.___ 8.5 to 9,0 
Slightly acid__.. 61 to 6.5 Very strongly al- 9.1 and 
Neutral ~~ --_- 66 to 7.3 kaline ------__ higher 
Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 
collectively. 


Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in soils having diam- 
eters ranging from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Most sand grains 
consist of quartz, but they may be any mineral composition. The 
textural class name of any soil that contains 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Silt. Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diameter 
from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower 
limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). Soil of the silt textural 
class is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface 
that supports plants and that has properties resniting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent material, 
in which the processes of sofl formation are active. The solum 
in mature soil includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike those 
of the underlying material. The living roots and other plant and 
animal life characteristic of the soil are largely confined to the 
solum, 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separnted from ad- 
joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
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forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic 
(vertical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar 
(prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangwlar), 
and graniular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles 
adheriug together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum 
below plow depth. 

Substratum. Technically the part of the soil below the solum. 

Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, lake, or the sea, Stream terraces 
are frequently called second bottoms, as contrasted to flood 
plains, and are seldom subject to overflow. Marine terraces were 
deposited by the sea and are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of 
increasing proporlion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, 
sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, sandy slay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy 
sand, and sandy loam classes may he further divided by specify- 
ing “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the friable 
state and is associated with high noneapillary porosity and 
stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, 
hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Topsoil. A presumed fertile soil or soil material, or one that re- 
sponds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Water table. The highest part of the soil or underlying rock ma- 
terial that is wholly saturated with water. In some places an 
upper, or perched, water table may be separated from a lower 
one by a dry zone. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 


For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the soil series to 
which the mapping unit belongs. In referring to a capability unit, a woodland group, a recreation group, or 
a wildlife group, read the introduction to the section it is in for general information about its management. 
Other information is given in tables as follows: 


Acreage and extent, table 1, p. 10. Recreation groups, table 5, p. 68. 

Predicted yields, table 2, p. 59. Nonfarm uses, table 6, p. 71. 

Estimated yields of wood products, Engineering uses of tne soils, tables 7, 8, 
table 3, p. 61. 9, and 10, pp. 78 through 97. 


Wildlife groups, table 4, p. 66. 


Capability Woodland Recreation Wildlife 


unit group group group 

Map 
symbol Mapping unit Page| Symbol Page | Number Page Number Number 
Ac Adrian muck- erent erect ter enn nnn cet cc rrr enn nee nne li IVw-7 56 8 9 
Am Alluvial Latd-<<<--<s6+<s0Hs Henn oem ere ceaeeice ll IlIw-12 55 1 62 7 8 
AzA Aztalan loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes-------------- 12 TIw-2 54 12 65 5 6 
BpB Boyer complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------- 12 IVs-+3 56 3 63 3 4 
Bpc2 Boyer complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded---- 12 | VIe-9 57 3 63 3 4 
CeB2 Casco loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded-------- 13 Ille-4 55 5 63 4 5 
Cec2 Casco loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded------- 13 IVe-4 56 5 63 4 5 
CeD2 Casco loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded-~---- 13 Vie-4 57 5 63 4 5 
Crs Casco soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely 

aroded«----ss-s+sessses see seee sone sess een ee 14 VIe-4 57 5 63 4 5 
C£ED3 Casco soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely 

eV oded-ssssseesesrtsssesce see cose eH cHeoseseeess 14 | VIIe-4 57 5 63 4 5 
CkD2 Casco-Fox loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded- 14 Vie-4 a7 a 63 4 5 
c1c2 Casco-Fox silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

eroded- -~--------------- a a 14 } Ive-4 56 5 63 4 5 
CrD2 Casco-Rodman complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

Grad ed- nm enor se ween aes see eee eee 14 Vie-4 57 5 63 4 5 
CrE2 Casco-Rodman complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, 

er oded=~- cnn eee e nner nnn cnt er ere tenses nnn e cnn nne 15 VIle-4& ae 3 63 4 5 
ceB Chelsea fine sand, 1 to 6 percent slopes--------- 15 IVs-3 56 4 63 9 10 
CtE Chelsea fine sand, 6 to 30 percent slopes-------- 16 VIe-9 57 4 63 9 10 
Cw Colwood silt loam=-c-n cen meee n enn e nner rere cen nH 16 [Il Iw-3 55 7 64 6 7 
CyA Conover silt loam, lto 3 percent slopes---------- 17 Tiw-2 54 7 64 5 6 
DdA Dodge silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------- 18 I-l 52 1 62 1 1 
DdB Dodge silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--~--------- 18 ITle-1 53 1 62 L 1 
Dt Drummer silt loam, gravelly substratum------~---- 19 | TLlw-1 53 7 64 6 7 
EbA Elburn silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes---------- 20 TIlw-2 54 12 65 5 6 
EgaA Elburn silt loam, gravelly substratum, 1 to 3 

percent slopes-+------<-+----- 08-9 Hee a enna nH 20 | IIw-2 54 12 65 5 6 
FgA Flagg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------- 20 | 1-1 52 1 62 1 3 
FgB Flagg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes----------- 21 Ile-1 53 1 62 L 3 
FLA Flagg silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 3 

percent slope@s~-~----~-- +o nen eee ene ee en 21 Tiw-2 54 7 64 > S 6 
FmB Fox sandy loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes------------ 22 IIIs-4 56 3 63 3 4 
Fmc2 Fox sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded--- 22 Ille-7 55 3 63 3 4 
FoB Fox loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------------ 22 Ile-2 53 1 62 2 1 
FoC2 Fox loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded-----~---~-- 23 IIIe-2 55 1 62 2 1 
FsA Fox silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------~------- 23 IIs-1l 54 1 62 L 1 
FsB Fox silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------- 23 TIe-2 53 1 62 1 1 
FsC2 Fox silt loam, 6 to 12 parcent slopes, eroded---- 23 IIIe-2 55 L 62 1 1 
GsB Griswold loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------------- 24 TIe-1l 53. 12 65 2 2 
GsC2 Griswold loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded---- 24 TIIe-1 54 12 65 2 2 
GsD2 Griswold loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded--- 24 IVe-1 56 12 65 2 2 
GwA Griswold silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 

3 percent slopes~------------------------------- 25 | TIw-2 54 12 65 5 6 
HeB Hebron loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes--------+------- 26 Tle-6 53 ue 62 10 3 
HfE Hennepin-Miami loams, sandy loam substratum, 20 

to 35 percent slopes-~-------3 nn tern nnn nnn 26 VIIs-5 58 5 63 4 5 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS-~Continued 


Capability Woodland Recreation Wildlife 


unit group group group 

Map 
symbol Mapping unit Page Symbol Number Page Number Number 
Ht Houghton: muck=--- +--+ sss eset es nessece sea saes 27 IIIw-9 55 9 
JuA Juneau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes---------- 27 I-1 32 8 
K1A Kendall silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopas--------- 28 TIw-2 54 6 
KwB Knowles silt loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes--------- 29 Ile-2 53 1 
KyA Knowles silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 0 to 

2 percent slopess---s--cS+ s+ sees Seon esas sss 29 LLIw-3 S53 6 
LyB Lorenzo loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-------------- 30 IITe-4 55 5 
LyC2 Lorenzo loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded----- 30 IVe-4 56 5 
LzD2 Lorenzo-Rodman complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 

er Oded-~-- nen nn nr nen nen nner tren err ene eer sce 30 VIe-4 57 12 65 4 5 
Mf Marghq==-<sses-s cscs sess coset a eee ee en eee 31 VITIw-15 58 11 64 6 7 
MgA Martinton silt loam, l to 3 percent slopes------- 31 Tiw- 2 54 7 64 5 6 
MmA  Matherton silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes------- 32 IIw-5 54 7 64 5 6 
MpB McHenry silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes--------- 33 Ite-1 a3 L 62 2 1 
MpB2 McHenry’silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded- 33 Ile-1 53 1 62 Hy 1 
MpC McHenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes--~----- 33 IlTe-1 54 1 62 1 1 
MpC2 McHenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 

er oded- --- oa mene ne nnn nr rn nt rrr rn ncn en 33 IIfe-1 54 1 62 1 1 
MuA Metea loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~--- 34 IiIs-4 a6° 4 63 3 4 
MuB Metea loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes----- 34 IIIs-4 56 4 63 3 4 
MvB Miami sandy loam, sandy loam substratum, 2 to 6 

percent slopes-~---------3-- 57 nen nnn nnn tern rrr ao Ille-4 55 3 63 2 i 
MwC2 Miami loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded------- 35 IIIe-1 54 1 62 2 iL 
MwD2 Miami loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded------ 36 IVe-1 56 ul 62 2 1 
MxB Miami. loam, sandy loam substratum, 2 to 6 percent 

6 lOpese ess sss 4-46 eee cee seen se ese ece dese sasesess 36 Ile-1 53 1 62 2 1 
MxC2 Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 6 to 12 per- 

cent slopes, eroded-----r re ree nner nner enter ene 36 TITe-1 54 1 62 2 Ll 
MxD2 Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 12 to 20 per- 

cent slopes, eroded~-------------- ne rn nnn rrr ne 36 IVve-1 56 dL 62 2 1 
MxE2 Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 20 to 35 per- 

cent slopes, eroded--~----------~----~--------- 36 VIe-1 57 1 62 2 L 
MyA Miami silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes~---~------ 37 I-1 52 1 62 1 1 
MyB Miami silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-----~---~-~- 37 Ile-1 53 1 62 1 1 
MyC Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes----------~ 37 IIle-1 54 1 62 1 1 
MyC2 Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded-- 37 TITe-1 ‘54 1 62 2 L 
MzfA Mundelein silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes-~----- 38 IIiIw-3 55 7 64 e] 6 
Na Navan silt Lloam----------- nner rr cece errr nrc en nree 39 LIw-1 53 Z 64 6 7 
Pa Palms tuchk-<------+eesss6e een ese os se senaee sane ass a9 IlIw-9 55 10 64 8 9 
PeA Pecatonica silt loam, O to 2 percent slopes------ 40 Tad 52 i. 62 1 3 
PeB Pecatonica silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------ 40 ITte-1 53 1 62 1 3 
Ph Pella silt loam------------------+-------%5------- 41 TIw-1 53 7 64 6 7 
PsA Plano silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----------- 41 I-1 52 12 65 L 1 
PsB Plano silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-----~----- 4) Tle-1 53 12 65 1 1 
PsC Plano silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes--------~--- 42 IIle-1 54 12 65 HE 1 
Pta Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 2 per- 

cent slopes-------------- rrr rrr nnn rrr rcne 42 I-1 52 12 65 1 2 
PtcB Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 2 to 6 per- 

cent slopes------------- rrr renner rrr rrr 42 IIe-1 53 12 65 1 2 
PtC2 Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 6 to 12 

percent slopes, eroded--~---------------2------ 42 IIIe-1l 54 12 65 1 2 
RaA Radford silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes--------- 43 Tiw-13 54 9 64 7 8 
RsF Rodman-Casco complex, 30 to 45 percent slopes---- 43 VIIs-5 58 6 64 4 5 
Ru Rollin muck, deep 44 IVw-7 56 10 64 8 9 
Rv Rollin muck, 44 Vw-7 56 10 64 8 9 
ScA St. Charles silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-~---- 45 I-1 52 1 62 1 3 
ScB St. Charles silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes----- 45 ITe-1 53 1 62 a | 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS--Continued 


Capability Woodland Recreation Wildlife 
unit group group group 


Number Page Number 


symbol Mapping unit Page| Symbol Page 


SeA St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, 0 


to 2 percent slopes-----~----------- nnn nnn H 45 I-1 52 L 5 
SeB St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, 2 
to 6 percent slopes-<----ssssencstesenesscsescs 45 IIe-1 53 1 3 
Sfb Sandy lake beaches----------- rrr rrr t rene nnsrtecn 45 VIIIs-10 58 9 10 
ShA Saylesville silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----- 46 IIs-7 54 10 3 
ShB Saylesville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes----- 46 Ile-6 53 10 3 
Sm Sebewa silt Loame---rrr ene e nnn nrc tnt teen 47 TIw-5 54 6 7 
TxA Troxel silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes--------~-- 48 I-1l 52 7 8 
Wa Wallkill silt loam----------------------55------- 48 IIw-13 54 7 8 
WeA Warsaw loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~------------- 49 IIs-1l 54 2 2 
WhA Warsaw silt Loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~--~---- 49 IIs-1 54 1 2 
WhB Warsaw silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------- 49 IIe-2 53 1 2 
Whc2 Warsaw silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded- 49 Ille-2 55 1 2 
WvB2 Westville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
50 IIe-1 53 1 1 
50 IIle-1 54 1 1 
50 Vw-14 57 6 7 


Accessibility Statement 


The Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its 
information accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
(800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The USDA Target Center can convert USDA information and documents into 
alternative formats, including Braille, large print, video description, diskette, and 
audiotape. For more information, visit the TARGET Center’s Web site (http:/Avww. 
targetcenter.dm.usda.gov/) or call (202) 720-2600 (Voice/TTY). 


Nondiscrimination Policy 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 

If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 

If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http:/Avww.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 

If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 
program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


WISCONSIN GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY, 
SOILS DEPARTMENT, AND WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 


WALWORTH COUNTY, WISCONSIN 


Scale 1:190080 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Houghton-Palms association: Very poorly drained organic soils 
in depressions and on bottom lands 


Pella-Kendall-Elburn association: Poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a subsoil of silty clay loam; 
formed in loess and the underlying loam to clay loam glacial 

till or outwash and lacustrine materials derived from till 


Miami-McHenry association: Well-drained soils that have a 
subsoil of clay loam and silty clay loam; formed in loess and 
the underlying sandy loam to loam glacial till, on uplands 


Plano-Griswold association: Well-drained soils that have a 
subsoil of silty clay loam and sandy clay loam; formed in loess 
and the underlying sandy loam to loam glacial till, on uplands 


Flagg-Pecatonica association: Well-drained soils that have a 
subsoil of silty clay loam; formed in a thick layer of loess and 
the underlying sandy loam to loam glacial till, on uplands 


Casco-Fox association: Well-drained soils that have a subsoil 


A of clay loam; moderately deep over sand and gravel, on outwash 


plains and stream terraces 


Plano, gravelly substratum-Warsaw association: Well-drained 
soils that have a subsoil of silty clay loam and clay loam; 
moderately deep and deep over sand and gravel, on outwash 
plains and stream terraces 


Navan-Pella-Aztalan association: Poorly drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils that have a subsoil of loam to silty clay; 
over silt and clay sediments, in old lakebeds 


Casco-Rodman association: Well-drained and somewhat 
excessively drained soils that have a subsoil of clay loam and 


A gravelly sandy loam; shallow over gravel and sand, on the 


Kettle Moraine 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WISCONSIN GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY, SOILS DEPARTMENT 
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CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 
SOIL LEGEND WORKS AND STRUCTURES BOUNDARIES SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Highways and roads i s—(i‘“‘;;UU National or Stale ws. Soil boundary 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. A second capital 
letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F, shows the slope. Most symbols without a slope MA ese ee ese te ete teeeces SSS County oes ANG, SYMP Ola epee teeta aess 
letrer are those of nearly level soils or land types, but some are for soils or 

land types that have a considerable range in slope. The final number, 20r3, ss Gow motor ooo. eee eee es Reservation .......c.ceceueeeeee Gravel 
in o symbol indicates that the soil is eroded or severely eroded. 


SYMBOL 


Ac 
Am 


BpB 


NAME 


Adrian muck 
Alluvial land 
Aztalan loam, | to 3 percent slopes 


Boyer complex, ? to 6 percent slopes 
Boyer complex, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Casco loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Casco loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Casco loam? 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 

Casco soils, 6 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Casco soils, 12 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Casco-Fox loams, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Casco-Fox silt loams, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Casco-Redman complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Casco-Redman complex, 20 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
Chelsea fine sand, | to 6 percent slopes 

Chelsea fine sand, 6 to 30 percent slopes 

Colwood silt loam 

Conover silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 


Dodge silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Dodge silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Orummer silt loom, gravelly substratum 


Elburn silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 
Elburn silt loam, gravelly substratum, 
1 to 3 percent slopes 


Flagg silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Flagg silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Flagg silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 
O to 3 percent slopes 
Fox sandy loam, | to 6 percent slopes 
Fox sandy loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Fox loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Fox loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Fox silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Fox silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Fox silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Griswold loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Griswold loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Griswold foam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 
Griswold silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 

0 to 3 percent slopes 


Hebron loam, | to 6 percent slopes 

Hennepin-Miami loams, sandy loam substratum, 
20 to 35 percent slopes 

Houghron muck 


Juneau silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 


Kendall silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 

Knowles silt loam, 1 to 6 percent slopes 

Knowles silt loam, mottled subsoil variant, 
0 to 2 percent slopes 


Lorenzo loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Lorenzo loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Lorenzo-Rodman complex, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 


Marsh 
Martinton silt loam, | to 3 percenr slopes 


SYMBOL 


MmA 
MpB. 
MpB2 
MpC 
MpC2 
MuA 
MuB 
MvB 


MwC2 
MwD2 
MxB 

MxC2 


MxD2 
MxE2 
MyA 
MyB 
MyC 
MyC2 
Mz2fA 
No 


Pa 


Ph 


PsC 


ese Aataceten nae Land grant .............2-22266+ telah Goalie Phd 


NAME 


Small park, cemetery, airport... 


Matherton silt loam, | to 3 percent slopes be iat 
McHenry silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes Highway markers Land survey division corners ... 


McHenry silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
McHenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes National Interstate .......... Chert fragments 
McHenry silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Metea loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Metea loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes SMIE, ain Solar S a ope Ra aise Clay spot 
Miami sandy loam, sandy loam substrotum, 

2 to 6 percent slopes : State or county 
Miami loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Miami loam, 12 to 20 percent slopes, eroded 


DRAINAGE Sand spot 


Railroads Streams, double-ine Gumbo or scabby spot 


Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 6 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded Single track .............000. Perennial 

Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 12 to 20 percent slopes, 
oioree Multiple track... ee, Intermittent 
Miami loam, sandy loam substratum, 20 to 35 percent slopes, ? 
eroded 
Miami silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Miami silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes Perennial 
Miami silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Mundelein silt loam, 1 to 3 percent slopes 


Abandoned Streams, single-line 


(Intermittent 


Navan silt loam Crossable with tillage 


implements 


Palms muck 
Pecatonica silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Pecatonica silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Pella silt loam 
Plano silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Plano silt loam, 2 to & percent slopes 
Plano silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes 
Plane silt loam, gravelly substratum, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Plano silt loam, gravelly substratum, 
& to 12 percent slopes, eroded 


Not crossable with tillage 
implements .............. 


Unclassified 


Canals and ditches ............ 2. -——-——. 
Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 


Radferd silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
Rodman-Casco complex, 30 to 45 percent slopes 
Rollin muck, deep 

Rollin muck, shallow 


Tunnel 


St. Charles silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

St. Charles silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, Buildings 2.20.20... eee eee eee 
0 to 2 percent slopes 

St. Charles silt loam, gravelly substratum, School 
2 to 6 percent slopes 

Sandy lake beaches 

Saylesville silt loam, Oto 2percent slopes IMI ca caeenceneee cee r neers (0000000 @ ERG NER nnn ee eee recs 

Saylesville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Sebewa silt loam 


Troxe! silt loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
R e Gravel pit 


Wallkill silt loam 
Warsaw loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes Power line 10.2.2... 2.2. cece RELIEF 
Warsaw silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Warsaw silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Warsaw silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
Westville silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Westville silt loam, 6 to 12 percent slopes, eroded =“ “<i GMtCTY oe Bedrock ..................005. veya VV YN YY YY yy 
Wet alluvial land 


conaatigeseeeeerauaraee Escarpments 


pd seani herds harem: O° . See OS™ Oth Er * eee eens OTA 


eee e ence eee teen eee  STTTTRT RS rrrerrrrre  rominent Peak ....... eee eee awe 


fb Mcsi dates Tarags Nemseue tS Depressions 
Large 


F Crossable with tillage i, Soil map constructed 1969 by Cartographic Division, 
Well, oil or gas ...--.. sees implements ............ 2.2, aehas Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1963 aerial 
LN photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Wisconsin 
Su? plane coordinate system, south zone, Lambert 
conformal conic projection, 1927 North American 
datum. 


: Not crossable with tillage 
Forest fire or lookout station ... implements ............2.04. 


Atte, 
LCY= 


Contains water most of 4 
BOTS 


Windmill .... the time 
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